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TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  following  work  was  commenced,  and 
the  two  first  chapters  of  it  actually  written,  * 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1808.  The  esti- 
mate made  of  the  comparative  force  of  the 
French  and  British  empires,  is  consequently 
adapted  to  that  period,  when  Buonaparte 
had  the  resources  of  all  the  continent  of 
Europe  at  his  command.  I  did  not  think 
proper  to  alter  that  estimate,  so  as  to  suit 
any  subsequent  state  of  affairs ;  because,  if 
he  succeeds  in  his  Spanish  war,  the  same 
will  again  hold  good ;  if  he  fails,  it  will  show . 


ihe  danger  i»hich  we  have  escapea;  ana$  m 
the  mean  time,  it  serves  as  a  warning  of 
what  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  avoid  and 
prevent. 

The  progress  of  my  work  has  been  inter- 
rupted,  by  having  been  employed,  first  in 
Spain,  and  afterwards  on  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren;  since  my  return  from  which 
island,  it  has  been  long  suspended  and  much 
retarded  by  ill  health. 

It  was  my  original  intention,  after  tibree 

or    four    preliminary    chapters^    to    have 

proceeded,  at  once,  to  treat  of  our  milU 

tary  institutions,  reserving  the  full  deve-? 

lopementof  the  principles  of  martial  policy, 

and  of  the  offensive  system  of  warfare,  for 

the  second  part  of  my  essay ;  and  such  a^ 

arrangement  might,  perhaps,    have  beeo 

more  suitable  to  the  complexion  of  the  times^ 

in  which  this  work  was  begun.  Upon  Airther 

re!ftection,  how€v^>  it  appeared,  that  ihm 
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.  latter  not  only  dieserved,  and  ifequired,  \k% 
be  treated  more  at  large^  than  I  had  at  first 
designed;  but  that>  as  forming  by  far  the 
most  important  subject  of  the  two,  they  ought 
to  precede  the  consideration  of  oiir  military 
institutions.  More  than  a  hundred  pages 
were  printed  off,  before  I  determined  upon, 
this  change.  For  this  reason,  the  introduc- 
tory  chapter,  although  it  sufficiently  explains 
the  whole  of  my  plan,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  I  write,  niay  appear  some- 
what defective  in  arrangement;  which  I 
hope  the  reader  will  excuse. 

The  facts  given  in  the  following  sheets 
have  been  brought  forward,  solely,  with  a 
view  of  illustrating  general  principles  laid 
down.  I  have  selected  them,  in  preference, 
from  isuch  of  our  late  operations,  as  have 
taken  place  in  countries  of  which  I  have 
9ome  personal  knowledge :  in  other  cases,  I 
iiave  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  conver- 
sation of  officers,  upon  whose  judgment  I 


cAn  depend.  Few  incidents  will  appear, 
^hich  have  not  already  been  published  in 
oj£cial  documents ;  none,  that  I  do  not 
tither  actually  know,  or  fully  believe,  to  be 
true. 


Opinions  ar?  not,  like  facts,  reducible  to 
any  kind  of  certainty.  Every  one  must 
have  renjarked,  that,  by  credible  eye^ 
witnesses  of  the  very   same  events,    the 

« 

most  contrary  opinions  will  often  be  advanc- 
ed, both  as  to  the  motives  of  those  concerned, 
and  the  probable  results  of  their  measiu'es. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  this,  than 
the  jarring  accounts  given,  as  well  as  the 
contradictory  inferences  drawn,  respecting 
Spanish  affairs,  by  British  officers,  and 
others,  who  have  had  exactly  the  same 
data  to  reason  from. 

The  present  war,  in  Spain,  being  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important,  ift 
modern  times,  I  have  made  frequent  use 


Vll 

of  it  in  the  following  sheets.     My  opinioiw 
upon  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  were 
formed,   during  a  short,  but  active,  and 
eventful  period ;  for  the  last  two  months  of 
which,  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  extra 
Aide-de-camp,  first  to  Sir  David  Baird,  and 
afterwards  to  Sir  John  Moore ;   in  Vhich 
situations,  as  well  as  in  my  previous  duties 
under  Major-General  Leith,  I  had  continual 
intercourse  with  Spaniards  of  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  society.     Should  this  book  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  officers  to  whom  I 
was  known,  in  Spain,  they  will  see,  that 
my  sentiments  upon  the  affairs  of  that 
country  have  not  varied  from  that  time  to 
this :   indeed,  the  observations,  upon  our 
first    Spanish    campaign,    which  will    be 
adduced  to  illustrate  various  points  in  the 
second  part  of  my  essay,  were  committed   . 
to  paper,  and  have  been  shown  to  private 
friends,  before  any  of  the  narratives,  which 
appeared  upon  that  subject,  last  year,  were 
published. 


•  *• 
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I  have  only  alluded  to  one  paper  (see  th^ 
tiote  to  page  34),  which  my  official  situation 
us  a  staff  officer,  in  Spain,'  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  that  I  otherwise 
should  not  have  had :  this  paper,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  not  of  a  confidential  nature ; 
and  it  had  no  reference  to,  nor  can  it  be 
adduced  either  in  praise  or  dispraise  of, 
our  own  national  measures  or  operations. 
To  have  published  or  to  have  alluded  to 
Any  document  or  information,  officially 
*•  acquired,  of  the  latter  description-,  which 
has  not  appeared  through  other  channels, 
iefore  a  British  public  (had  any  of  import- 
ance been  in  my  possession,  which  I  confess 
is  not  the  case),  would  have  been  equally 
Contrary  to  my  feelings,  and  to  my  duty* 

/ 

'  1  have  hopes  that  the  second  part  of  this 
essay  win  appear  in  the  ensuing  springs 
but,  exclusive  of  the  introductory  chapter, 
"which  is  common  to  both  parts,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make,  what  I  now  oSkx  to 


IX 


the  public,  complete  and  independent  as 
^t|i  essay,  in  itself. ' 

It  has  been  my  object,  without  confining 
myself  exclusively  to  the  present  prospects 
of  Great  Britain,  to  endeavor  to  analyse 
the  spirit  of  military  policy  and  institutions 
in  general,  so  that  if  I  have  succeeded  in  the 
inquiry,  something  may  be  found  applica- 
ble, to  all  times  and  circumstances;  but, 
pi  what  regards  military  details,  little  or  no 
new  information  will  be  conmaunicated. 

If  the  language,  held  in  any  part  of  this 
work,  should  appear  too  sanguine  or  decided, 
I  trust,  that  an  indulgent  public  will  ascribe 
it  not  to  presumption,  but  to  zeal  and 
sincerity.  If  I  have  erred  in  my  opinions, 
they  at  least  open  some  important  matter 
for  consideration,  which  has  been  little 
4iscussed ;  and  free  discussion  upon  import- 
ant subjects,  when  dispassionately  conduct- 
ed, must  always  prove  beneficial. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  second  edition  of  the  first  part  ot 
his  Essay,  which  is  now  offered  to  the 
public^  the  author  has  judged  it  best  to 
subdivide  the  subject  into  twelve  chapters, 
in  preference  to  his  formei:  arrangement* 
The  only  other  alterations  introduced  are 
of  a  verbal  nature,  none  of  which  in  the 
least  affects  the  tenor  of  his  arguments^ 

Several  notes  have  been  added.    Tjiose 
illustrative  of  Mediterraneao  affairs  h^ve 


been  principally  taken  from  Messrs* 
Clarke  and  M*^Arthur*s  Life  of  Lord 
Nelson.  The  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
his  lordship,  and  of  Sir  T.  Troubridge,  of 
whom,  the  former  seems  to  have  felt  the 
strongest  attachment,  and  both  of  whom 
rendiered  the  greatest  services,  to  the  royal 

'  A 

I  > 

family  of  Sicily;  both  of  whom,  too,  were 
no.  less  exemplary  for  their  sincerity,  than 
distinguished  by  their  martial  spirit ;  may, 
it  is  hoped,  convince  an  impartial  reader, 
not  personally  acquainted  with  foreign 
affairs,  that  the  character  of  the  .Sicilian 
government,  given  in  this  Essay,  was  mode- 
rate, and  correct;  since  the  very  same 
unfavorable  account  of  the  measures  of  that 
government,  and  of  the  disposition  of  its 
subjects^  is  to  be  found  in  the  official  as 
well  as  private  statements,  of  those  its  most 
,  strenuous  supporters. 

Lord  Nelson's  letters  upon  Sardinia  are 
al^Q  partiqulariy  to  be  remarked;  for,  in 


treating  of  the  state  of  that  island,  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  for  us  to  occupy, 
it  appears,  that  ha  wished  the  British 
government  to  act  upon  the  v^ery  same 
j^inciples  of  policy,  which  have  been  incul* 
cated  throughout  the  whole  of  this  Essay^ 
Impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  these  principles,  the  airiJior 
cannot  but  deem  it  highly  fortunate,  that 
Ii(H?d  Nelson's  representations  of  the 
importance  of  Sardinia  led  to  no  practical 
results ;  for  it  may  be  inferred,  from  a 
document  published  in  the  same  work,  that 
bad  we  interfered  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  that 
idand,  measures  would  have  been  adopted 
radically  contrary  to  those  recommended 
by  his  lordship. 

That  the  policy,  in  this  instance,  disw 
iinctly  laid  down,  as  well  as  the  general 
statements  made,  by  so  renowned  a  hero 
bbmI  patriot^  should  have  coincided  with,  or 
corroborated^  hU  owct  vie^s  of  Mediterrai^ 


3n V 

nean  politics,  is  a  circumstance  of  which 
the  author  would  gladly  have  availed  him- 
self in  his  first  edition,  had  not  almost  the 
whole  of  it  been  printed,  before  he  perused 
the  valuable  documents  contained  in  the 
above-mentioned  work. 


With  respect  to  the  war  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  the  author  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  forward,  now,  any  addi- 
tional matter,  in  the  form  of  notes,  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinions.  The  incidents  to 
which  he  has  alluded,  will  sufficiently  mark 
the  time,  when  this  part  of  his  subject  was 
first  sent  to  press.  Subsequent  to  that 
period,  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Busaco 
and  of  other  impbrtant  events,  have  been 
received ;  which  are  too  generally  known, 
even  in  their  minutest  details,  to  require 
that  he  should  remind  any  of  his  readers 
of  them :  and  these,  he  trusts,  will,  of 
themsejves,  appear  to  have  afforded  consi- 
derable confirmation,  of  his  views  of  Sp^mislt 
and  Portuguese  affairs. 


^....v 
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He  has  only  further  to  observe,  that  the 
professional  duties,  which  at  present  occupy 
his  time,  may  retard,  the  publication  of  the 
second  part  of  his  Essay,  considerably 
beyond  the  period  in  which  he  had  at  first 
hoped  to  complete  it. 


Plymouth  Dock,  March  9,5,  1811. 


ESSAY, 


&c.  &c. 


CHAPTER    /.' 

3Inttotiuctlott, 

» 

And  Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Work. 


In  times  when  the  British  nadon  is  placed  in  a 
ffltuation  of  danger,  to  which  its  past  history  affords 
no  parallel,  menaced  with  destruction  by  a  much 
superior  force,  which  is  directed  by  the  energy 
of  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  that  has  appeared  j 
every  man  in  this  country  must  think  with  anxiety 
upon  the  result ;  every  man  must  feel,  that  nothing 


■  This  and  the  succeeding  chapter  apply  to  the  state  oi 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  when  they  were 
•riginally  written.  They  have  not  been  altered,  for  reasons 
given  in  the  preface^ 

PART  !•  A 
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but  the  greatest  unanimity  and  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  nation,  nothing  but  the  wisest  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  can  save  us,  and  with 
us  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  from  swelling 
the  triumph  of  the  haughty  conqueror. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  country  is  by 
no  means  in  a  state  capable  of  resisting  a  powerful 
invasion ;  and  that  nothing  but  our  naval  superiority 
has  ^aved  us  from  being  at  this  moment  a  province 
of  France.  Some  men,  judging  by  the  limited 
experience  of  the  last  and  present  wars,  and  con- 
sequently flattering  themselves  that  there  will  be  no 
end  to  our  navkl  successes,  may  possibly  give 
themselves  little  concern,  whether  any  thing  is 
added  to  our  other  defences  or  not,  as  they  can 
sleep  in  full  belief  that  the  scene  of  action  will 
never  be  transferred  to  our  own  shores. 

When  we  shall  come,  however,  to  develope  the 
grand  principles  upon  which  naval  power  is  found- 
ed, by  an  examination  into  the  comparative  re- 
ksources  of  contending  nations,  and  shall  impartially 
apply  these  principles  to  Great  Britain  and  France ; 
the  latter  country  will  be  found  so  superior  in  the 
scale,  that,  as  all  her  great  resources,  which  h^ve 
hitherto  been  chiefly  directed,  with  such  fatal 
energy,  to  extending  her  conquests  on  shore,  may 
hereafter  be  applied  to  naval  affairs,  it  seems  to  me 
very  doubtful,  whether  we  could  possibly  preserve, 
for  any  great  number  of  years,  such  a  preponder- 
ance by  $ea,  against  France  alone  in  her  present 
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tetended .  State j   as  to  blockade  the  fleets  of  that 

• 

one  nation  in  all  its  ports..  When  we  further  takii 
into  consideration,  that  Fraride  can  now  command^ 
anfl  will  employ  agzonst  us^  the  tescmrces  of  almost 
all  Europe ;  that  thb  great  tiavil  j^owers  of  Spain 
and  Holland,  with  the  secondary  ones^  of  Denmark 
and  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  Italian  states,  are  now 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  her  provinces ;  the  hope 
of  'our  being  able  to  rule  the  waves  for  riiore 
than  a  limited  time  against  this  gigantic  empire, 
appears  to  me  so  contrary  to  reason,  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  a  serious  confutation.  There  must  be, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  xourse  of  time, 
a  superiority  in  number  of '  ships  and  men  on 
the  part  of  our  enemies,  which  may  be  carried 
by  them  to  such  an  overwhelming  pitch,  as  no 
valor  nor  skill  on  our  part  will  be  able  to 
withstand. 

The  time,  in  which  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  likely  to  acquire  that  naval  superiority  over 
Great  Britain,  which  nature  seems  to  have  in- 
tended, cannot  reasonably  be  estimated  at  more 
than  that,  in  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
lost  it.  So  recently  as  the  year  1779,.  the  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  had  a  superiority  in  the 
British  Channel.  When  we  look  back  tor  that 
anxious  crisis,  and  consider,  that  the  combination 
of  force  now  acting  against  us  does  not,  like  the 
confederacy  of  that  time,  to  which  Holland  after- 
wards acceded,  consist  of  powers  independent  of 


each  other,  discordant  In  views,  principles,  and 
interests,  and  liable  every  moment  to  be  divided, 
XJT  even  a  j^art  of  them  to  arm  in  our  defence, 
but  may  be  esteemed  one  great  nation  exerting  all 
its  energy  for  our  destruction;  it  seems  highly 
propable  that  we  may  expect,  in  less  than  an  equal 
period  of  thirty  years,  to  lose  the  empire  of  the 
seas,  and  may  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  an 
enemy  landing  on  our  shorfes  with  as  much  facility, 
as  we  can  now  ourselves  disembark  troops  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  believe  myself 
mistaken  in  these  opinions,  but  much  reflection 
has  only  fixed  them  deeper  and  more  strongly  in 
my  mind.  Many  who  may  be  startled  at  hearing 
them  thus  proclaimed  in  all  their  nakedness,  wUI, 
I  am  persuaded,  find,  that  they  have  at  times,  as 
it  were  involuntarily,  admitted  the  truth  of  them. 
Whence  proceeds  the,  almost  general  acknowledge- 
ment, that  no  permanent  peace  can  be  expected 
Vnth  France  ?  whence  the  almost  general  opinion, 
that  it  is  better  to  keep  up  a  war,  which  seems  to 
promise  no  end  ?  whence  can  such  sentiments  so 
contrary  to  all  the  former  feelings  of  men  in 
England  have  arisen?  but  from  a  deep-felt  con- 
viction,  that,  being  marked  for  destruction,  our 
making  peace  can  lead  to  no  considei:able  diminu- 
tion either  in  our  naval  or  military  establishments, 
vrithout  hazarding  our  national  downfall,  whilst  it 
would  on  the  contrary,  by  enabling  our  enemies 


to  profit  freely  by  their  great  natural  superiority  of 
means  for  building  ships  and  forming  seamen,  ensure 
to  them,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
die  superiority  over  us  by  sea,  which  almost  every 
man  thus  tacitly  confesses  in  his  heart,  they  cannot 
fail  to  obtam. 

Some  men,  who  may  be  of  the  same  sentiments 
with  myself,  may  perhaps  censure  me  for  bringing 
them  forward,  to  public  consideration,  as  tending 
to  produce  a  bad  effect,  by  filling  the  minds  of 
men  with  notions  of  a  gloomy  and  desponding 
nature.  It  was  not  without  the  most  matvure  deli- 
beration, that  I  ventured  on  a  step,  which  probably 
may  be  so  harshly  judged  j  and  my  conclusion  was 
this,  that  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  my  voice 
would  rouse  the  nation  to  an  earnest  view  of  this 
most  alarming  part  of  the  dangers  to  which  we 
are  exposed,  namely,  the  probable  downfal  of  our 
navy,  I  shall  be  consoled  against  any  clamor  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  a  duty  of 
the  most  sacred,  and  a  service  of  the  most  essen- 
tial, nature  to  my  country.  True  courage,  and  true 
wisdom,  consist  alone  in  calculating  danger  in  its 
utmost  extent,  in  forseeing  and  preparing  for  the 
worst  that  may  happen.  They  are  equally  re- 
'  moved  from  that  rash  and  presumptuous  inf;^tua- 
tion,  which  either  cannot  see,  or  under-rates  the 
evils  that  menace  us  j  and  from  that  wilful  blind- 
ness, proceeding  from  real  desp6ndency,  which 
makes  weak  minds;  shrink  from  the  consideration 
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of  future  perils,  and  as  it  were  refuse  to  thixJi 
upon  them ;  both  of  which  dispositions,  whether 
influencing  individuals  or  nations,  equally  lead  to 
their  certain  destruction. 

However  various  may  be  the  reception  of  the 
opinion,  that  we  -shall  most  probably  lose,  in  a 
limited  number  of  years,  our  present  preponderat- 
ing naval  power,  every  man  must  allow  thai:  it  is 
an  event  at  least  very  possible.  Consequently  it 
is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  be  prepared  for  such 
;an  event,  and  to  take  measures  for  nieeting  the 
<:alamity  before  it  is  too  late.  Let  us,  whilst  it  is 
yet  in  our  power,  embrace  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
paring for  the  worst,  or  our  posterity,  who  may 
iind  themselves  enslaved  beneath  the  iron  yoke 
of  a  foreign  despot,  may  have  reason  to  weep  in 
tears  of  blood  the  improvidence  ^d  errors  of 
their  fathers. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  improve- our 
system  of  defence,!  either  from  a  supposition,  that 
as  our  Uttle  island  is  now  superior  by  sea  to  the 
whole  world,  it  is  always  to  continue  so  ;  or  from 
a  hope^  that  although  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon, 
the  republic  of  France,  and  now  its  self-made 
emperor,  have  all  successively  attempted  our  de-r 
struction  and  outdone  each  their  predecessors  in 
their  efforts  for  that  end ;  yet  if  we  can  be  so 
happy  as  to  maintain  our  independence  during  the 
life  of  Napoleon^  we  may  see  him  succeeded  i^ 
his  government  by  a  set  of  mild  unambitious  rulers^ 


who  will  preserve  perpetual  peace  with  us;  or 
if  we  trust,  that  when  his  presiding  genius  shall 
no  longer  gui4e  that  vast  empire,  it  is  to  fell  to 
pieces,  and  be  divided  amongst  his  generals,  as 
amongst  so  many  successors  of  this  new  Alexander, 
instead  of  remaining  consolidated  like  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans ;  we  shall  confide  our  dearest 
rights,  that  glorious  constitution,  that  sacred  liberty, 
and  those  proud  national  honors,  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  ancestors,  to  such  a  combina- 
tion of  improbable  chances  in  our  favor,  as  the 
most  desperate  gamester  would  scarcely  venture  to 
act  upon. 

Admitting  the  probability  which  has  just  been 
stated,  that  the  day  may  come,  and  that  at  no 
very  distant  period,  when  the  fleets  of  Europe 
may  block  up  those  of  Great  Britain  in  its  har- 
bours, and  may  disembark  the  formidable  armies 
of  the  continent  on  our  shores,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion, if  our  present  means  of  defence  are  not  capa^ 
ble  of  saving  the  nation,  what  addition  is*  necessary 
to  be  made  to  them  in  order  to  eflPect  that  purpose  ? 
or  whether  the  superiority  of  force  that  may*  be 
employed  for  our  destruction,  will  not  be  likely 
to  render  any  effort  of  ours  in  that  case  completely  * 
ineflFectual  ? 

Gloomy  as  the  latter  prospect  would  be,  still  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  push  our  exertions  for  meet- 
ing the  storm  to  the  utmost,  in  hope^  that  Divine 
Providence,    which    has    so   often    interposed  in 
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favor  of  nations,  thac  have  not  abandoned  them« 
selves  to  despair  when  reduced  to  the  very  brink 
of  destruction,  may  work  some  unexpected  change 
in  our  favor ;  or  ^t  least  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  falling  with  arms  in  our  hands,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  antient  renown  of  the  British  nation, 
^d  of  the  sacred  cause  in  which  we  should  fight, 
for  the  last  remains  of  liberty  to  be  found  in  the 
world. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  our  case  is  by  no 
means  so  hopeless.  A  great  object  of  this  Essay 
shall  therefore  be  to  endeavour  to  prove,  that,  by 
certain  new  measures,  and  by  certain  ad^tions  to 
our  means  of  defence,  supposing  we  had  not  a 
isingle  ship  upon  the  ocean,  we  might  still  hope 
to  maintain  our  independence.  It  being  evident 
that  every  thing  must  then  depend  upon  a  trial  of 
military  skill  and  valor  by  land ;  a  principal  part 
of  this  work  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  organization  of  our  military  force^ 
comprehending  our  regular  army,  militia,  volun- 
teers, &c,  Defects,  where  they  exist  in  these  esta.- 
blishments,  will  be  pointed  out,  and  improvements 
suggested  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 

I  shall  also  attempt  to  trace  the  grand  causes 
of  the  general  success  of  our  arms  by  sea,  and  of 
our  almost  universal  failures  by  land ;  which  will 
involve  not  only  a  consideration  of  our  military 
institutions,  but  of  the  policy  with  which  we  h^ve 
gpnijucted  Qur  Y(m%  4 


In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  the  impor- 
tant question  will  be  fully  discussed,  whether  by 
improving  our  military  policy  and  institutions,  we 
may  not  have  it  in  our  power,  liow  or  hereafter, 
to  reduce  the  French  empire,  and  to  increase  our 
own  absolute  strength  so  much,  as  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  our  naval  superiority. 

As  the  desire  of  contributing  towards  the  effect- 
ing an  object  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
country,  is  the  only  motive  that  has  induced  me 
to  undertake  this  essay ;  this  motive  must  plead 
my  excuse  for .  the  freedom,  witli  which  I  have 
ventured  to  speak  of  our  late  operations,  as  far  as 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  convince  the 
nation  of  th^  necessity  of  an  improved  military 
system.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  defend  his 
coimtry  against  its  foreign  enemies.  But  if  a 
military  officer,  taking  advantage  of  the  influence, 
which  all  men  of  liberal  education  may  hope  to 
possess  in  a  nation  constituted  like  Great  Britain, 
endeavours  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  a  true  sense 
of  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged  ;  he  may  perhaps,  if  his^  efforts  are  attend* 
ed  with  any  success,  contribute  more  by  his  pen 
towards  the  defence  of  the  state,  than  he  could  do 
by  his  sword,  in  a  whole  life^time  spent  in  war,  in 
much  higher  situations. 

Every  candid  person  must  allow,  that  oflicers, 
who  h^^ve  served  with  armies  in  the  field,   and 
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who  have  seen,  deeply  felt,  or  even  suffered  by 
the  defects  of  our  military  institutions,  are  the 
men  most  likely  to  be  capable  of  suggesting 
improvements.  But  it  is  not  always  officers  of 
superior  ranj^  however  exalted  in  reputation  or 
talents,  by  whom  existing  evils  are  best  seen.  The 
heads  of  our  army  in  England  are  not  likely,  from 
situation,  to  seize  the  new  ideas  that  may  be  sug- 
gested by  every  new  expedition,  and  they  are  also 
fully  occupied  by  the  high  duties  of  their  station. 
Generals,  commanding  in  the  field,  have  still  less 
leisure  to  enter  into  a  view  of  the  details  that  are 
necessary  to  b^  considered  in  particular  branches 
of  the  service.  If  at  any  time  they  may  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  them,  some  new  enterprize  or 
object  of  infinitely  greater  importance  will  hurry  ^ 
them  away,  and  require  their  undivided  attention. 
They  are  warm  and  deeply  interested  players  in  the 
.  game  of  war,  in  which  inferior  officers,  although 
equally  desirous  of  final  success,  have  more  of  the 
coolness  of  spectators.  If  the  officers  of  the  British 
army  in  general  should  therefore  ren^ain  silent,  or 
confine  themselves  solely  to  write  or  speak  upon 
the  good  points  of  our  military  system,  a  consi- 
derable source  of  improvement  in  military  affairs 
will  be  cut  off. 

Whoever  treats  of  human  institutions  must  b« 
permitted  to  reveal  defects  as  weUr^as  to  applaud 
excellencies,  and  this  I  have  done  with  the  sincerest 
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4!im  at  impartial  decision/  The  nature  of  my  plan, 
jdFter  undertaking  this  wprk,  left  me  no  alternative, 
I  could  not  help  speaking,  and  I  have  spoken  what 
I  fully  believe  tp  be  the  truth,  in  which  I  have, 
however,  confined  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
measures  and  operations  alone,  sedulously  exclud- 
ing, from  the  following  pages,  every  thing  like 
icensure  or  even  panegyric.upon  Uviiig  individuals  or 
.^sting  bodies  of  men. 

If  any  of  the  facts  or  observations  contained 
fn  this  Essay  should  be  adduced  in  support  of  an 
attack,  made  by  any  person  or  ^  party  upon  their 
adversaries,  it  will  give  me  the  sincerest  concern, 
by  tending  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  I  writ^. 
The  failures  that  have  happened  in  our  wars  by 
Jand,  have  arisen  principally  out  of  the  nature  of 
pur  military  policy  and  institutions  in  themselves  j 
?uid  these  can  never  be  properly  or  fairly  invest^ 
gated,  if  all  inquiries  into  them  are  mixed  with 
disputes  solely  originating  in  our  internal  politics, 
and  which  consequently  are  almost  entirely  foreign 
to  the  subject.  The  more  these  questions  are  dis- 
cussed together,  the  less  hope  there  will  be  of 
seeing  any  improvement  in  a  system,  whose  defici^i- 
cies  may  ruin  the  country, 

'  If  it  should  prove,  that  in  treating  so  extensive  a  subject 
I  have  fallen  into  any  errors  or  inaccuracies,  as  they  will  be 
entirely  involuntary  ones,  I  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge   , 
and  retract  thefh,  the  moment  they  are  pointed^  out  to  my 
conviction.  • 
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Such  are  the  considerations  under  which  I  have 
acted,  in  presenting  to  the  nation  the  following 
picture  of  its  military  policy  and  institutions.  If 
an  impartial  public  will  enter  into  an  examination 
of  them,  without  any  reference  to  individual  or 
party  feelings,  it  may  perhaps  appear  sufficiently 
evident,  that  the  causes  of  our  disasters  by  land 
may  be  removed,  without  either  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  power  or  influence  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  and  that  consequently  we  may 
preserve  our  national  independence  against  the  world 
without  any  change  in  our  happy  constitution. 
This  will  surely  be  a  most  gratifying  reflection  to 
every  patriotic  heart  in  this  country,  and  this  I 
hope  will  be  the  inference  that  may  be  fully  drawn 
by  every  thinking  reader,  after  an  attentive  perusal 
of  this  work. 

As  my  opinions  may  probably  widely  differ  from 
the  prevailing  notions  of  men  in  this  country,  I 
fehall  endeavour  to  prove  by  examples  drawn  from 
history,  that  they  are  by-  no  means  mere  specula- 
tions, but  that  the  institutions  proposed  have  been 
successfully  tried  in  former  times,  and  that  the 
military  policy  recommended  has  been  uniformly 
attended  with  an  increase  of  safety,  power,  and 
prosperity  to  the  nations  that  have  followed  it,  and 
that  a  contrary  system  has  uniformly  preceded  or 
led.to  the  destruction  of  states. 

I  shall  lastly  apply  the  general  principles,  de^ 
f  eloped  in  the  course  of  the  Essay,  to  the  particu. 
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lar  ^tuation  of  this  country,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  show  in  a  military  view  of  the  probable  opera- 
tions of  invading  armies,  the  fatal  consequences 
that  are  likely  to  ensue  from  our  neglecting  to 
improve  our  military  policy  and  institutions,  and 
to  add  to  our  means  of  defence,  before  it  shall 
become  too  late. 

Throughput  the  whole  of  these  discussions,  I 
shall  give  my  opinions  upon  the  prospects* we  have 
before  us '  without  the  smallest  reserve  or  disguise. 
In  disputes  concerning  trifling  objects,  it  may  be 
allowable,  sometimes  perhaps  politic,  to  keep  the 
people  in  the  dark  ;  but  the  man  who  conceals  any 
part  of  his  real  sentiments  as  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  danger  of  the  country,  in  writing  upon  a  con- 
test,  such  as  the  present  one,  which  threatens  its 
Very  existence,  would  in  my  mind  act  in  a  manner 
highly  inconsistent,  if  not  highly  criminal.  Under 
what  pretext  could  he  come  forward,  and  urge  us 
to  have  recourse  to  any  new  measures  or  additional 
means  of  defence,  if  at  the  same  time  he  left  it  to 
be  inferred,  that  he  did  not  think  the  nation  was 
in  any  great  danger,  or  in  other  words,  that  any 
new  measures  would  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
superfluous  ?  The  absurdity  of  writing  on  such  a 
plan  must  appear  so  evident,  that  I  hope  I  need 
say  nothing  more  in  explanation  of  having  adopted 
a  contrary  one. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  work,  the  important  subject 
of  military  education  shall  be  considered  more  in 
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detail,  than  would  have  suited  the  body  of  a  getieral 
essay,  written  upon  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
which  I  have  just  traced  the  outline.  Throughout 
the  whole,  our  military  system  shall  be  estimated 
not  merely  by  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  but  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  our  enemies,  as  far  jis  it  has 
come  to  my  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

Comparative  view  of  the  Force  and  Resources  of  the 
French  and  British  Empires.  Reflections  arising  fronL 
the  subject,  in  regard  to  the  probable  decay  of  our 
Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Naval  Power. 


Jt  has  been  too  commoa  amongst  men  in  England 
for  some  years  past,  in  speaking  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  according  as  their  dispositi©ns  have  been 
more  or  less  sanguine  ox  gloomy,  either  to  dwell 
with  unbomided  confidence  on  the  public  spirit, 
inexhaustible  wealth,  and  supposed  natural  strength 
of  the  country ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  paint  in 
hyperbolical  and  doleful  terms  the  vast  power  and 
superiority  of  our  adversaries,  the  wonderful  "iskill 
of  their  generals,  and  the  prowess  of  their  armies  ; 
which,  whilst  they  have  given  as  reasons  for  aug- 
menting our  preparations  of  defence,  would  seem 
more  calculated  to  leave  the  impression,  that  any 
effort  of  ours  would  be  hopeless.  To  avoid  these 
extremes,  and  to  come  at  the  only  sure  ground 
of  reasoning,  with  any  kind  of  precision,  on  the 
defence  of  this  country,   it  is  necessary,  setting 
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declamation  aside,  to  cfndeavour  to  estimate  the; 
force  and  resources  of  the  British  empire  compared 
with  those  of  our  enemies. 

This  investigation  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter ;  and  although,  in  so  intricate  a 
research,  where  the  materials  afforded,  even  by 
professed  statistical  writers,  are  more  scanty  and 
vague  than  the  great  importance  of  their  science 
in  this  enlightened  age  would  demand,  we  can- 
not expect  to  arrive  at  conclusions  of  any  great 
nicety ;  yet  there  may  be  such  grounds  for  reason- 
ing on  the  subject,  as  to  enable  us  to  judge,  with 
tolehible  accuracy,  what  we  have  to  hope  and  to 
fear  in  the  present  contest.  In  this,  and  indeed 
in  the  whole  of  my  Essay,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  lay  aside  all  national  prejudices,  and  must  beg 
sin  equal  impartiality  o|i  the  part  of  my  reader. 
There  is  no  other  method  of  approximating  to 
the  truth,  and  on  a  subject  so  awfully  important, 
error  may  lead  to  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  subject,  we  shall  now  con- 
fine ourselves  principally  to  Great  Britain,  mak- 
ing only  occasional  remarks  upon  Ireland,  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  Essay,  when  some  pages  shall  be 
dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  that 
island. 

The  five  grand  and  leading  points  to  be  con- 
sidered between  nations  at  war  are,  their  popu- 
lation, their  revenue,  their  means  of  rearing 
seamen,   the  energy  of  their  executive  govern- 
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ments,  and  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  their 
people. 

The  population  of  France,  in  its  present  extend- 
ed state,  between  the  grand  natural  boundaries  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Ocean,  is  computed  at  thirty-two 
millions  of  souls  :  Spain  and  Portugal  contain 
twelve  millions  and  three  quarters  ;  Switi:erland, 
two  millions  ;  Italy,  exclusive  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  eleven  millions  and  a  quarter  ;  Holland,  in 
its  reduced  state,  not  quite  two  millions  :  total 
nearly  sixty  millions  of  people,  forming  a  state 
compact  and  wdl  united  by  geographical  position  j 
to  bppose  whom,  we  have  in  Great  Britain  about 
eleven  millions  of  inhabitants;  so  that  the  pro- 
portion  of  population  against  us  is  more  than 
five  to  one.  If  to  the  French  Empire  we  add  the 
Danish  dominions,  containing  two  millions  of 
inhabitants ;  and  such  parts  of  Germany  as  are 
in  reality,  if  not  nominally,  subject  to  Buonaparte, 
which '  will  be  at  least  fifteen  millions  more  j  we 
shall  have  a  sum  total  of  population,  either  under 
French  dominion  or  irresistible  influence  of  nearly 
seventy-seven  millions  of  people ;  so  that,  if  to 
our  former  estimate  of  eleven  millions  for  Great 
Britain,  we  add  four  millions  for  Ireland,  the  pro- 
portion of  population  against  us  of  more  than  five 
to  one  will  still  hold  good. 

The  second  part  of  our  subject,  the  compara-? 
tive  revenue  of  the  two  empires,  is  by  no  means 

PART  I.  B 
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reducible  to  so  much  accuracy;  but  the  superi- 
ority of  our  enemies  over  us  in  this  respect,  is. 
certainly  in  a  much  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  their 
superiority  of  population.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  so  much  as  three  to  one ;  and  from  the  pro- 
bable confusion  and  disordered  state  of  the  finaa- 
c^  of  an  empire  so  lately  amalgamated,  as  well 
as  from  the  great  facility  which  this  nation  has  at 
present  of  borrowing,  the  quantity  of  money 
which  Buonaparte  can  at  any  time  command,  mzf 
bear  even  a  much  less  ratio  than  the  ahpve  to  that 
which  we  can  nuse. 

Rather  than  involve  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
financial  calculations,  that  must  be  founded  upon 
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documents  continually  fluctu^jting,  which  I  have 
not  the  means  of  procuring,  I  am  willing  to  take, 
for  the  present,  the  subject  of  finance  in  the  nioat 
favorable  view  possible  for  this  country.  Let  u$ 
therefore  admit,  that  the  vast  empire  which  yre 
have  to  oppose,  with  a  population  more  thapi  five 
times  greater  than  ours,  is  pnly  able  at  this  nv>- 
ment  to  command  twice  the  disposable  reyeny^ 
that  we  can  apply  to  the  services  of  the  statp^ 
after  defraying  the  charges  of  our  national  debt : 
flattering  as  this  supposition  may  appear,  in  whicjbi 
I  believe  I  have  rather  over-rated  our  revenue?  , 
than  otherwise,  we  shall  find,  on  esthnating  th,e 
value  of  money  in  the  two  empires,  that  pyr 
enemies  can  effect  much  more  with  the  same  sums 
than  we  are  able  to  do. 
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Our  naval  and  military  establishments,  as  far 
a$  regards  the  pay  and  allowances  of  ofEcers  and 
m^,  are  notoriously  the  most  expensive  in  the 
world;  so  that  without  entering  into  minute  in- 
quiries, we  may  probably  be  warranted  in  stating, 
that  thirty  thousand  continental  troops  may  be 
mantained  at  less  ei^pense  than  twenty  thousand 
British.  Some  abatement  ought  therefore  to  be 
mad^  in  our  comparative  revenue  from  this  cause. 
Let  us  now,  taking  up  the  subject  in  a  more 
eolarged  view,  endeavomr  to  look  forward  into 
futurity,  and  consider  whether  we  have  any  just 
right  to  flatter  ourselves  that  our  finances  sure 
likely  to  continue  permanently  in  a  much  more 
Qorishing  state  than  those  of  the  continent,  ot 
whether^  on  the  contrary,  it  may  not  be  more 
probable  that,  in  a  limited  number  of  years,  the 
revenue  of  our  enemies  may  so  increase,  as  to 
become  superior  to  ours  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  it  is  at  present. 

On  ent^ing  into  the  discussion  of  this  ques* 
tion,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  taxes  in  this  country  have  been 
earned  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  other. 
All  ardcles,  many  of  which  in  other  countries, 
are  either  free  or  moderately  assessed,  are  here 
burdened  with  high  duties ;  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt,  but  that  an  extension  of  a  similar 
8f9tem  to  France,  and  the  other  countries  com- 
pofling  the  empire  of  Buonaparte,  would  considera- 
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bly  augment  their  present  revenue*  It  is  evea 
more  than  probable,  if  the  wishes  of  the  people 
could  have  any  influence  on  the  mind  of  this 
mighty  emperor,  who  acknowledges  no  other  law 
than  the  sword,  that  the  conquered  dbuntries  wovJd 
be  happy  by  an  increase  of  taxes,  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  the  oppressive  contributions  that 
are  levied  on  them,  and  the  burden  of  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  numerous  French  armies,  whom 
they  have  been  feeding  and  clothing  for  years. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  rapid  improvement 
in  our  own  revenue,  which  has  been  doubled  and 
and  even  trebled  within  the  memory  of  ijaan, 
although  the  population  of  the  country  has  not 
materially  increased  dming  this  period,  nor  has 
its  wealth  been  augmented  in  so  great  a  proportion, 
there  seems  no  good  reason,  why  a  similar  system 
may  not  be  tried  with  equal  effect  on  the  conti- 
nent  of  Europe. 

It  is  true,  that  in  a  free  country,  where  taxes 
are  only  imposed  by  voluntary  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  a  greater  revenue 
may  be  raised  with  equal  ease  to  the  subject,  than 
in  any  other  country  equally  wealthy,  not  enjoy- 
ing the  same  happy  privilege.  But  it  will  hardly 
be  asserted,  that  this  advantage  alone  can  enable 
us  for  a  permanency,  with  our  eleven  millions  of 
people,  to  pay  more  than  double  what  the  same 
number  of  French  subjects  can  afford  to  pay  to 
their  government.     Buonaparte  has  only  to  fix 
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his  rates  of  taxation;  and  whatever  he  chooses 
to  impose  must  be  paid,  if  within  the  bomids  of 
possibility.  No  one  will  dispute  the  inclination  or 
the  power  of  the  French  emperor,  to  push  the 
financial  resources  of  the  continelft  to  their  utmost 
stretch  in  order  to  annoy  us.  The  capacity  of 
himself  and  his  ministers  will  as  little  be  doubted. 
In  pursuing  the  speculation  concerning  the  proba- 
ble success  of  their  financial  efforts,  we  must  of 
necessity  touch  upon  the  grand  question  of  what  is 
the  true  source  of  national  wealth,  and  consequently 
of  revenue ;  a  question  which,  being  foreign  to  my 
usual  studies,  I  would  otherwise  more  willingly 
have  declmed. 

There  are  two  contrary  opinions  as  to  the  source 
of  national  wealth,  which  have. each  their  partisans, 
and  have  both  been  illustrated  by  eminent  writers. 
The  first  is  the  agricultural  system,  or  that  of 
those  political  economists,  who  contend  that  the 
real  source  of  the  wealth  of  any  nation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  quality  and  state  of  improvement 
of  its  soil;  in  short,  that  agriculture,  not  com- 
merce, is  the  true  fountain  of  revenue.  This 
doctrine,  the  full  developement  of  which  we  owe 
to  the  continent,  has  lately  been  brought  forward 
to  public  notice  in  this  country,  in  a  clear  and 
masterly  manner,  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  a,  work 
entitled  ^*  Britain  independent  of  Commerce.'' 
But  when  we  take  into  consideraticm,  what  will 
scarcely  be  denied,  that  France  Proper  is,  generally 
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peaking,  equally  fertile  and  well  cultivated  with 
our  own  island,  if  not  more  so ;  and  that  even  und!er 
thef  old  monarchy,  its  nett  revenue  was  always  super 
rior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  period, 
notwithstanding  many  abuses  which  have  since  been 
removed;  that  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  are 
irhproved  perhaps  to  their  utmost  capability  5  that 
Italy  and  the  German  Provinces  dependent  on 
France  are  by  no  means  ill-cultivated;  and  that 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  perhaps  the  only  portions 
of  this  new  empire  much  below  par  in  point  of 
improvement:  such  of  my  readers  as  admit  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Spence's  opinions,  must  also  allow, 
that  the  French  empire  may,  in  the  process  of  time, 
easily  furnish  revenues  to  its  ruler,  exceeding  oiirs 
in  nearly  the  same  ratio  of  superiprity  as  its  populat 
tion. 

In  support  of  this,  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations., 
who,  although  he  has  not  'declared  himself  an 
exclusive  advocate  for  the  agricultural  system  in 
its  full  extent,  admits  that  it  was  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  truth,  that  had  been  pubr 
lished  in  his  time,  on  the  subject  of  political  econo- 
my. The  whole  tenor  of  his  book  appears 
considerably  to  favor  the  same  system ;  and 
accordingly,  when  he  draws  a  comparison  between 
the  revenues  of  France  and  Great  Britain  at  the 
period  he  wrote,  he  reasons  cm  exactly  the  sam? 
grounds^  and   deduces  the.  very  s^pie   inferepc^ 
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tJiat  the  most  strenuous  partizan  of  the  agricul- 
tiiral  sict  would  have  done.  We  shall  quote 
his  words. 

^*  The  French  system  of  taxation/*  he  observes, 
seems  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  British. 
In  Great  Britain,'  ten  millions  sterling  are  annu- 
>^  jdly  levied  upon  less  than  eight  millions  of 
^*  people,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  that 
^•'any  particular  order  is  oppressed.  From  the 
'*  collections  of  the  Abbe  Expilly,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  the  author  of  the  Essay  upotf 
the  Legislation  and  Commej*ce  of  Corn,  it 
ajypears  probable,  that  France,  includiilg  thtf 
r>i  **  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contains  about 
vjs.  "  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  millions  of  people ; 
^  **  three  times  the  nutnber  perhaps  contained  in 
V.  ^  Great  Britain.     The  soil  and  climate  of  France 

**  are  better  than  th6se  of  Great  Britain.     The 
country  has  been   much  longer  in  a  state  of 
improvethent  and  cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that 
account,  better  stocked  with  all  those    things 
which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raise  up  and 
^'^  accumulate  j    such  as  great  towns,  and  conve- 
'*  nient  and  well  built  houses,  both  in  town  and 
"  country.    With  these  advantages,  it  might  btf 
**  expected,  that  in   France  a  revenue  of  thirty 
"  mfflions  might  be  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
"  state,  with  ais  little  inconvenieiliCy,  as  a  revenue 
^^  of  ten  milKons  is  in  Great  Britain.'' 
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If   on  the  contrary,  we  espouse  the  opposite 
system  of   political   economy  beftw-e    alluded  to, 
and  maintain,  with  the  partizans  of  that  sect,  that 
commerce    and    manufactures    are    the    principal 
sources  of   national    wealth   and  prosperity,  and 
that  it  is  by  means  of  our  great  superiority  in 
these,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  pay,  without 
distress  to  the  country,  taxes  so  much  heavier 
and  on  so  much  greater  a  scale,  vsx  proportion  to 
our  population,    than  f?Ln  be  afforded  by  other 
nations ;  it  behoves  us  to  consider,  whether  these 
commercial  advantages,    which  we  now. possess, 
sure   founded .  on  a  permanent  b^is  of   intrinsic 
strength,  in  which  case  we  may  hope  to  preserve 
them  for  ever ;  or  whether  we  may  not  be  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  them,  by  means  which  it  is 
completely  out  of  our  own  power  either  to  pre-* 
vent  or  to  counteract.      Our  external  coinmerce 
is  known  to  consist  principally  in  importing  ma- 
terials  or  produce  from  other  countries,  such  ^ 
our  own  island  either  does  not  or  can  not  pro-, 
cjuce ;  whilst  our  exports,  exclusive  of   tin  and 
coals,    consist    almost    entirely    of   manufactured 
goods,    the    greater    part  of   the  raw    materials 
for  whicl^  are  supplied  us  from  abroad.     Hence 
if  foreign  nations  in  general,  whether  from  anger, 
caprice,    or  any  other  cause,   refuse  to  sell  us 
tjieir  raw  materials,  and  to  buy  our  mahufactur* 
cd  produce,  it  is  evident  that  our  external  conir 
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merce,  and  consequently,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  commercialists,  our  prosperity  and  riche? 
must  come  to  an  end. 

This  general  combination  of  almost  all  foreign 
nations  against  our  commerce,  however  improbable 
it  may  formerly  have  appeared,  is  now  in  a  way  of 
being  realized.     By  the  absolute  decrees  of  Buona- 
parte,  all  the  ports  of  the 'French  empire,  and  of 
the    lesser  states  under  his  influence,    are    shut 
against  our  manufactures,     ©ur  Copenhagen  expe- 
dition only  anticipated  a  little  the  period  of  their 
exclusion  from  Penn^ark.    The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
^er  having  drawn  us   into   an  unnecessary  and 
inglorious  war  with  the  Turk^,  which  shut  us  out 
from'  the  LeVfint,  has  also  declared   against  us* 
If  the  Americans  should  proceed  to  extremities,  as      ^ 
they  seem    inclined,    our    maiiufacture^    will    be 
excluded  from  the  markets  of  almost  the  whole 
world  J  and  our  foreign  trade  will  be  confined  to 
so  very  few  and  such  very  distant  countries,"  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  upon  the  eve  of  being 
nearly  annihilated,  in  comparison  of  what  it  was  ^  - 
few  years  ago. 


'  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  political  economy, 
^at  the  trade  carried  on  by  any  nation  with  very  remote 
countries,  is  infinitely  less  beneficial  than  its  trade  with  tbft  ' 
neighbouring  states,  although  the  same  quantity  of  capital 

may  be  employed  in  both.    Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  ii^ 
Chap,  V, 
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.Th6  advocates  for  the  commercial  system  must 
therefore,  whilst  they  contemplate  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  come  to  a  still  more  desponding  conclu- 
sioft  than  the  agriculturists ;  for  with  the  approach- 
ing decay  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  they 
rtiust  foresee  the  certain  ruin  of  our  finances,  which 
they  believe  to  depend  entirely  on  the  florishing 
condition  of  the  former. 

Such  is  the  prospe<rt  we  have  before  us  at  pre- 
seiit ;  but  even  if  we  could  anticipate  the  imjprobable 
event,  of  a  peace  hereafter  being  made  upon  such 
advantageous  terms,  as  to  restore  us  on  an  equal 
footing  to  the  markets  we  have  lost ;  have  we  any 
yXst  ground  to  expect,  that  our  manufactures  are 
Always  to  maintain  their  present  superiority  over 
those  of  other  nations  ?  When  we  come  to  analyse 
this  superiority,  it  will  be  found  to.  consist  in  our 
being  able  to  sell  goods  of  the  same  quality  cheaper 
than, the  people  of  other  countries  can  do,  which 
depends  on  a  combination  of  the  following  circum- 
stances :  command  of  capital ;  ingenuity  and  skill 
6f  workmen ;  perfection  of  machinery ;  and  price 
of  labor.  Now  the  latter  circumstance  is,  even  at 
present,  against  us,  labor  being  dearer  here  than 
in  most  other  countries.  We  surely  cannot  expect 
to  keep  secret  our  improvemerits  in  machinery, 
nor  always  to  monopolise  superior  skill  and  inge- 
Auity,  unless  we  could  prove  ourselves  to  be  a 
higher  race  of  beings  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Our  superiority  of  capital  is  as  little  founded  on 
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any  thmg  intrinacally  and  exclushrely  inherent  &| 
the  nature  or  constitution  of  this  country.  It  can* 
not,  as  Mr,  Spence  pbserves,  last  long,  '*  When 
**  capital  is  at  all  acquired,  it  rapidly  accumulates; 
'*  and  even  supposing  our  capital  to  increase  in  the 
**  same  degree  with  that  of  our  rivils;  this  evenj 
*•  would  reduce  the  projfit  of  stock  so  low  in  this 
*'  country,  that  w^  should  be  willing  to  lend  it,  as 
•*  the  Dutch  did,  to  any  other  nation,  which  in 
*^  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  could 
**  aflford  to  give  more  for  it/* 

In  this  most  favorable  view,  therefore, .  which 
we  can  take  of  the  probable  fete  of  our  commerce 
and  manufactures,  it  appears,  that  they  must  either 
decline  from  their  ftorishing  state,  or  even  if  they 
do  not  considerably  decline,  that  the  commerce 
and  manufectures  of  the  continent  are  likely  to  rise 
by  degrees  to  a  superiority  over  ours,  nearly  pro* 
portioned  to  its  superiority  of  population  and  other 
resources ;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  in-  whatever 
point  of  view  we  consider  the  subject  of  national 
wealth,  whether  we  suppose  with  the  commercialists, 
that  it  is  derived  principally  from  commerce  and 
manufectures,  or  with  the  political  economists  of 
the  other  sect,  that  the  true  source  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  we  must 
equally  allow  that  the  present  *  comparative  supe- 
riority of  our  finances  is  of  a  precarious  and  transi- 
tory nature.  But  it  is  evident,  that  these  two  op- 
podte  systems  of  political  economy  comprehend 
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every  object  and  consideration  on  which  vrealth  caa 
possibly  be  founded,  and  since  they  both  lead  to 
this  inference,  if  we  should  choose  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  two,  and  judge,  that  not  either 
of  them  exclusively,  but  both  to^  a  certain  degree, 
are  right,  and  that  the  sources  of  national  wealth 
are  to  be  sought  in  a  modification  of  these  systems, 
we  must  also  of  necessity  come  to  the  same  mortify* 
ing  conclusion.  There  appears  to  be  therefore  no 
doctrine  or  principle  of  reasoning,  on  which  it 
must  not  be  allowed,  as  I  ?igain  repeat,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  French  empire  may  become  superior 
to  ours  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  of  its  superiority  of 
population. 

As  long  as  the  war  is  kept  up  on  its  present 
footing,  whilst  the  very  inferior  fleets  of  our  ene- 
mies are  either  blocked  up  in  harbour,  or  obliged 
to  confine  their  operations  to  a  run  from  one  port  to 
another ;  it  is  evident  that  the  advantages  for  form- 
ing  seamen  are  greatly  on  our  side,  and  that  the 
crews  of  the  privateers  or  of  the  small  coasting  ves- 
sels of  the  continent,  that  sneak  from  one  anchorage 
to  another,  cannot  form  the  ground-work  of  ji 
marine  capable  of  contending  with  the  colossd  navy 
of  Great  Britain.  But  our  superior  advantages  for 
rearing  seamen  would  terminate  with  the  termination 
of  war.  The  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic,  would  then  be  seen  swarming  with 
numerous  vessels  navigated  by  continental  seamen, 
who,  with  the  same  experience;  may  be  supposed 
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capable  of  acquiring  equal  skill  with  Ciir  own. 
Having  just  stated  my  reasons  for  believing,  that  the 
commerce  of  Europe  is  likely  to  acquire  a  great  and 
decided  superiority  over  ours  ;  it  is  diflScuIt  to  supi* 
pose,  even  making  every  allowance  in  our  favor; 
that  we  shall  be  able  hereafter,  in  case  of  some 
years^  peace,  to  bring  more  than  half  the  numbtt*  of 
able  seamen  into  competition  with  those  of  the  con- 
tinent. But  even  if  we  could  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  improbable  hope,  that  our  manufactures  will 
always  maintain  their  superiqrity  over  those  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  they  may  be  allowed  a  free  market 
every  where;  it  by  no  means  folloysrs,  that  any 
indulgence  will  be  extended  to  our  navigation,  the 
nursery  and  source  of  that  naval  power,  which  has' 
been  the  main  obstacle  to  Buonaparte*s*^mbitious:' 
views  of  universal  empire,  and  which  must  ever  be 
beheld  by  him  vrith  a  jaundiced  eye,  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  envy  and  hatred. '  It  may.  be  indifferent 
to  him  or  to  any  future  ruler  of  France,  how  many 
weavers  and  button-makers  are  bred  in  Great  Bri^ 
tain,  or  whether  the  eighteen  kinds  of  ingenious 
artists,  said  to  be  -employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
pin  for  a  woman's  petticoat,  diminish  or  increase  in 
number  in  this  country  ;  they  may  even  allow  free 
vent  to  our  wares  in  the  French  empire,  on  the  libe» 
ral  principle  held  by  many  eminent  men,  that  the 
benefits  of  commerce  are  reciprocal ;  but  the  state 
of  our  navigation,  and  the  number  of  our  seamen, 
*  every  one  of  whom  they  must  dread  as  the  warlike 
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follower  of  some  ftiture  Nelson^  must  ever  be 
serious  objects  of  jealpusy  and  alarm ;  and»  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war,  they  will  endeavour,  by .  their 
internal  regulations,  to  depress  the  one  and  to 
dimixush  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  they  condescend  to  buy  our  com- 
modities, it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  allow  them 
only  to  enter  their  ports  in  continental  vessels,  navi- 
gated by  continental  seamen.  This  will  be  the 
s^anie  conduct  pf  which  we  ourselves  dbowed  the 
example^  when,  by  our  famous  Navigation  Act,  we 
so  much  crippled  the  marine  of  our  rivals  the 
QlMtch,  when  with  a  fleet  equal  to  our  own,  but 
with  inferior  resources,  they  disputed  with  us  the 
palm  of  naval  pre-eminence.  Long  ei^perience  has 
proved  tki^  efficacy  of  this  system;  the  case  is 
escactly  parallel ;  and  it  is  idle  to  say,  that  any  nation 
that  has  the  power  may  not  hereafter  employ  the 
same  measures  with  equal  success. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  British  nation  would  not 
be  base  enough  to  submit  to  such  terms,  as  to  be 
allowed  to  supply  the  continent  with  manufactures^ 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  navigation,  giving  up 
entirely  the  power  of  transporting  them:  but  in 
reply  it  may  be  asked,  whether  it  was  not  nearly  ia 
similar  case  last  war,  when  our  wares  were  circu- 
lated in  the  enemy's  countries,  by  means  of  and  to 
the  exclusive  encouragement  of  the  navigation  of 
neutral  states,  some  of  which  were  actually  subjects 
or  under  the  control  pf  Buonaparte  ?  ^d  would 
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ipiot  this  practice  still  exist,  if  Buo92|>arte»  who 
admits  of  no  half  measures  in  war^  had  not  cut  k 
short? 

After  this  example  of  what  we  have  already  he&f. 
glad  jtp  do,  from  the  anxiety  we  have  of  getting 
customers  for  our  manufecture  by  any  xniean^  or 
channel  whatever,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  ihif 
anidety  will  leave  us  all  at  once  on  the  return  of 
peace  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  contrary  much  more  pro"- 
bable,  that  we  shall  accept  the  offer  made  us  by  the 
continent  of  buying  our  wares,  even  to  the  pi^sjudice* 
of  our  navigation,  if  <they  allow  us  no  other  ^ten^r 
tive,  on  our  refusing  this  humiliating  conditicm,  thaqk 
the  exclusion  of  both  the  one  and  the. other, £rp^ 
their  ports  and  their  markets.* 

'  An  objection  may  perhaps  be  made  to  my  jmbli Aing 
diese  observations  as  well  as  similar  ones  in  the  course  of  this 
Essay,  which  it  may  be  said  tend  to  poixut  out  to  fpreiga  si^ 
tions  the  best  mode  of  ruining  our  commeree  axv4  navigat«<H^. 
No  such  objection  caij  possibly  l>e  made,  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  character,  or  who  may  have  perused  the  political  and 
military  works,  of  our  enemies.  So  far  from  being  ignorant 
of  the  British  Navigation  Act  and  other  conomercial  or  nav^d 
regulations,  the  best  accounts  of  them,  with  the  most  pro- 
ffcmd  observations,  both  upon  the  spirit  and  efect  of  them, 
are  to  be  found  in  French  writers.  The  French  know  per- 
fectly well  all  the  weak  points  of  this  country  f  but  unfor- 
tunately  we  do  not  seem  to  know  them  ourselves  ;  and  it  is 
surely  better  that  they  should  be  known,  or  foreseen  and 
remedied,  whilst  it  is  not  too  late,  than  that  the  discovery  of 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  energy  of 
the  executive  governments  of  the  two  hostile  em- 
pires, and  in  this  point  of  comparison,  France  may 
probably  appear  to  possess  a  decided  superiority. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  there  can 
hardly  be  a  finer  field  for  exertion,  nor  greater 
-encouragement  held  out  to  exalted  abilities,  than  iii 
this  country,  where  there  is  an  opemng  for  men  to 
advance  themselves  by  their  personal  merit  to  the 
first  dignities  of  the  state.  But,  as  the  talents  that 
lead  to  the  greatest  eminence  in  Great  Britain,  are 
of  a  nature  principally  parliamentary,  that  is  to  say, 
not  such  as  qualify  their  possessors  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  war,  but  for  managing  parties  in  our 
senate :  as  eloquence,  finance,  and  a  knowledge  of 
x>ur  ^ftnestic  affairs,  which  may  be  entirely  uncon- 
nected  with  the  knowledge  requisite  fof  succeeding 
in  external  warfare,  are  crowned  with  the  highest 
distinctions  in  this  country ;  our  rulers  at  all  times 
may  generally  be  supposed,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  somewhat  deficient  in  the  skill  and  energy 
^  requisite  for  planmng  and  conducting  warlike  opera- 
tions upon  sound^  principles. 

If  even,  as  in  France,  where  its  emperor  and  tJ^ 
first  dignitaries  of  the  state  are  all  distinguished,  and 

our  weakness  should  come  upon  us  widi  all  its  horrors,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  when  the  fate  of  the  nation  may  turn  upon  the 
•ast  of  a  die. 
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have  risen  by  their  ^litary.  skill,  Superior  talents 
for  war  led  to  the  first  offices  in  England ;  our  exe- 
cutive government  is  so  much  embarrassed  by  the. 
necessity  of  maintaining  parliamentary  influence;, 
and  all  its  measures,  right  or  wrong,  are  sure  to  be 
so  warmly  attacked  by  the  existing  opposition  ;  that 
a  great  part  of  the  time  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers  i^ 
required  to  be  wasted  in  self-defence,  in  order  to. 
repel  the  incessant  assaults  of  their  parliamentary 
opponents,  and  to  preserve  themselves  in  office. 
Besides,  in  all  appointments  under  the  executive 
part  of  our  government,  both  diplomatic  and  mili-  .. 
tary,  so  great  a  regard  is  paid  to  parliamentary 
interest,  which  is  not  allvays  united  with  the  -other 
necessary  qualifications  for  these  important  situa- 
tions, that  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  w^have 
not  often  seen,  and  that  we  are  less  likely,  in  gene-  . 
ral,  ta  see  these  oflfices  so  ably  filled  in  the  British 
service,  as  under  Buonaparte.  ,  He  has  no  professed 
parties  to  manage,  no  declared  attacks  on  his  mea- 
sures to  avert  or  repel,  no  loudly  expressed  populai^ 
clamors  to  silence,  and  no  jarring  interests  to  conci- 
liate, in  the  appointment  of  his  officers  civil  or  mili- 
tary. He  is,  therefore,  left  frcie  to  choose  only  such 
agkhave  the  talents  requisite  for  effectually  serving 
him  in  his  great  object,  the  preservation  of  his  own 
power,  and  the  destruction  of  his  adversaries. 

But  as  parties  must  exist,  and  discontents  will 
take  place,  in  all  countries,  which  have  been 
reckoned  by  political  writers  always  the  more  dan- 
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gerotis  to  Ae  executive  gdvemrpeitt,  in  proportion 
to  the  fears  of  the  discontented,  and  to  the  violence 
vith  which  diey  may  find  themselves  obliged  to  stHIe 
or  conceal  their  feelings ;  it  is  probable,  that  Buona- 
parte and  his  nHnisters  may  be  obliged  to  empfoy  i^ 
considerable  porticMi  of  their  time  in  watching  over 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France,*  and  that  their 
ttikiAs  may  be  harassed  with  much  mlbre  an:&rety  on 
Aat  account,  than  can  reasonably  be  feh  by  a  &ri&b 


■  Wljen  Sir  John  Moore's  head  quarters  were  at  M^yorga, 
(December  26th}  ISOS,}  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining^*   that  this  is   actually  true.     Amongst  other 
intercepted  dispatches,  was  an  official  report  from  Paris,  upon 
thets^te  of  public  opinion,  addressed  to  the  emperor  in  per- 
son.   This  paper  stated,^  **  That  the  disaffected  or  desponding^ 
•<  werSkt  that  time  spreading  opinions  of  the  most  unfevor- 
**  able  nature  to  the  success  of  the  war  in  Spain.    That  it 
f  was  asserted,  that  the  English  would  land  a  strong  corps 
«  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula,  and  would  occupy  such  a 
«  position  near  the  frontiers,  as  to  intercept  the  great  com- 
♦<  munication  byway  of  Bayonne,  so  tiiat  the  French  armies 
**  acting  in  the  centre,  or  in  qther  remote  parts  of  Spam^ 
^  would  run  the  risk  of  perishing  for  want  of  the  necessary 
^  supplies  6f  every  description  from  France,  which  in  that 
•<  case  would  be  completely  cut  off."    It  was  also  said,  "  that 
**  some  old  prophecy  was  cinjulated  amongst  the  peo^, 
<<  importing,  that  the  first  disasters  diat  were  eYentually  to 
«  lead  to  the  downfal  of  the  French  Empire  were  to  originate 
«  in  Spain.*'    The  whole  of  the  report  was  written  in  the 
tiiiost  Unreserved  manner,  and  the  opinions  of  men  stated  in 
ilmost  as  plain  language,  as  they  could  be  given  in  an  English 
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ministry^  in  xirarding  off  the  att&cks  of  parliamentary 
opponents,  in  this  country. 

Hence,  whilst  we  are  disposed  to  admit  the  supe«» 
riority  which  the  French  empire  may  be  supposed 
to  have  over  Great  Britain  in  wariy^ie  affairs,  at  the 
present  moment,  owing  to  the  absolute  power  poe^ 
sessed  by  its  ruler,  we  must  not  carry  our  belief  of 
this  superiority  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  nor  must  we 
stop  short,  as  is  usually  done  by  superficial  reason- 
ers,  in  despair  and  lamentation,  on  account  of  the 
embarrassments  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  executive 
government  by  the  nature  of  our  constitution* 
When  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  subject  a  little  more 
closely,  we  shall  find,  that  war  by  land  as  well  asby 
sea,  in  order  to  have  any  hopes  of  success,  must  be 
carried  on  upon  the  very  same  principles,  a^far  as 
regards  the  deliberative  part,  or  policy,  which  is  the 
province  of  the  statesman :  we  shall  also  find,  Aat 
the  executive  part  of  war,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
is  the  same ;  for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  order 
to  be  well  conducted  upon  either  elemeht,  it  requires 
the  very  same  talents  and  qualities  in  the  agents 
employed,  from  the  commanders  in  chief  down  to 
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newspapert  however  unpleasant  they  mi^it  be  supposed  to 
the  feelings  of  Buonaparte. 

M^ny  of  the  intercepted  papers  were  committed  to  the 
fiames  the  same  evening ;  and  perhaps  this  report^  which  was 
examined  by  several  officers  of  the  staff,  may  have  shared  that< 
(ate. 
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the  lowest  seaman  or  soldier  in  a  fleet  or  army* 
Hence,  if  the  British  nation  always  succeeds  by  sea, 
and  always  fails  by  land. ;  and  if  the  French  nation, 
on  the  contrary,  always  fails  by  sea,  out  constantly 
succeeds  by  land,  the  real  causes  of  success  or  failure 
cannot,  in  either  c^e,  upon  any  sound  principle  of 
reasoning,  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  the  one 
nation,  and  to  the  despotism  of  the  other. 

If  the  difficulties  entailed  upon  the  executive 
government  of  this  country,  by  the  parliamentary 
labors  of  His  Majesty's  ministers,  were  in  themselves 
insuperable,  they  niust  of  necessity  have  been^ 
equally  pernicious  to  us  in  naval  affairs,  by  affecting 
our  navy  as  well  as  our  army;  so  that  we  ought  in 
all  cases  to  have 'failed  in  war,  not  only  by  land, 
but  bv  sea.  Since  events,  however,  have  proved 
the  contrary,  it  follows,  that  the  difficulties,  which 
have  been  obviated  in  one  service,  may, with  equal 
facility  b^  obviated  in  the  other,  and  that  the  supe- 
rior energy  of  executive  government,  which  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  French  empire  at  present  pos- 
sesses, is  no  serious  cause  for  that  apprehension 
which  it  has  often  excited.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  history,  that  a  nation  enjoying 
a  free  constitution,  must  sooner  or  later  have  « 
decided  superiority,  in  the  vigor  of  its  executive 
government,  over  another  nation  not  possessed  of 
the  same  advantage.  ^  When  a  free  government  acts 
upon  wise  principles,  whether  military  or  political, 
it  always  preserves  a  permanent  and  medium  degree 
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oF  vigor,  which  in  critical  times  often  rises  in  pro- 
portion to  the  danger.  It  is  the  nature  of  despotism, 
on  the  contrary,  always  to  act  in  extremes.  Under 
a  wise,  virtuous,  and  warlike  prince,  it  has  therefore 
by  some  philosophers  been  considered  a  happy  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  has  by  all  been  allowed  to 
;-be  the  most  vigorous,  particularly  in  offensive  war. 
But  when  the  throne  is  billed  by  a  prince  of  a  weak 
or  indolent  character,  despotism  not  only,  as  it 
always  does,  tends  to  break  the  spirit  and  degrade 
the  character  of  a  nation,  but  it  becomes,  of  all 
forms  of  government,  the  most  thoroughly  impo- 
tent, and  the  .most  completely  contemptible  in  every 
species  of  warfare.  Posterity  may. therefore  see  the 
sceptre,  nov  swayed  by  the  mighty  hand  of  Napo- 
leon, in  possession  of  some  effeminate  Arfcadius 
ruling  over  a  despicable  herd  of  slaves ;  but,  in  all 
human  probability,  the  fate  of  this  country  must  be 
finally  decided,  before  the  French  empire  can  con- 
siderably degenerate  fron\  its  present  vigorous  and 
warlike  character ;  so  that  if  we  hope  for  safety,  we 
must  look  for  it  in  our  own  wisdom  and  valor  alone, 
not  in  the  possibility  of  future  cowardice  and  folly  on 
tlje  part  of  our  adversaries. 

For  this  disadvantage,  which  at  present  attends 
our  warlike  measures,  we  may  perhaps  console  our- 
selves in  the  superior  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Independent  of  the  gene- 
rous feeling  of  national  spirit  and  pride,  that  has 
often  been  seen  to  animate  to  great  exertions  tlie 
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people  of  a  state,  which  has  held  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  under  a  native 
government,  however  bad ;  we  have  a  still  more 
sacred  and  durable  principle  of  action,  which 
scarcely  any  other  nation  can  bdast :  I  mean  that 
noble  spirit,  that  additional  incentive  to  loyalty  ^uku) 
patriotism,  which  arises  from  the  freedom  of  our 
ccmstitution,  and  the  impartial  administration  of  our 
Ijiws  ;  the  blessings  of  (which  come  so  much  home 
tx>  every  individual  amongst  us,  that  cold  indeed 
must  be  the  heart,  and  weak  the  head,  of  him  who 
would  not  undergo  every  danger  and  privation,  or 
who  would  shrink  at  any  sacrifice,  for  preserving 
them  from  destruction.  Such,  am  I  persuaded, 
would  be  the  general  feeling  in  England,  in  the 
event  of  invasion;  and  certainly,  of  all  the  spectacle^ 
presented  by  history  in  modem  times,  none,  if  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  survive  the  present  con-? 
test,  will  be  regarded  with  greater  admiration  by 
succeeding  ages,  than  the  noble  effort  exhibited  in 
this  island;  when,  at  the  commencement  of  (he 
present  war,  threatened  with  a  formidable  invasion, 
which  our  ordinary  military  establishments  were 
incapable  of  resisting,  four  hundred  thousand  Brir 
tons  started  at  once  from  the  various  occupations  of 
civil  life,  and  voluntarily  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  country. 

But  whilst  we  allow  due  weight  to  the  superior 

'public  spirit  and  patriotism  of  this  coimtry,  without 

\yhich  indeed  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  for  us 
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ta  resist  the  power  of  cm  enenuea;  Ae  imtiur^ 
prid^,  which  induces  every  Briton  to  glory  in  this 
superiority^  must  not  be  carried  too  &r.  Patriotssm 
and  all  other  sentimesjtsi,  partaking  of  enthusiasnrt 
hawevrer  deep  and  lasting  their  seeda  may  be  sowai 
in  the  mind^.  cannot  be  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  oi 
exaltation.  They  are  apt  to  lose  their  force,  unle^ 
stitongly  excited  and  kept  alive  by  some  urgent  ' 
necessity^  by  some  striking  impulse^  that  comes 
home,  not  only  to  the  head,  hut  the  heart,  and  as  it 
were,  to  the  eyes  of  men.  Whenever  this  country 
is  invaded  by  a  foreign  army^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  diat 
the  force  which  we  may  have  previously  organized, 
and  the  resources  which  we  may  have  prepared  for 
^\XT  defence,  will  he  used  with  the  greatest  possible 
energy.  But  if  our  insular  situation  keeps  the 
sense  of  danger  away  from  our  eyes,  and  remote 
from  our  feelings ;  if  iavasion^  the  threat  of  which 
will  be  constantly  held  out,  shall  be  ddbyed  so  long 
as  to  come  to  be  considered  a  mere  bravado  t  if  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  or  their  representatives, 
ignorjuit  of  the  nature  of  warliice  operations,  of 
which  this  inland  has  happily  not  lately  been  tjie 
scene;  ignorant  of  wh^t  can  be  done,  and  of  whgt 
cannot  be  done,  by  a  country  partly  over-run  by 
hostile  antiies^  should,  from  popular  or  insular  pre- 
judices, bfe  led  to  prefer  some  imperfect  kind  of 
military  force  to  a  much  better  one,  imder  the  idea 
that '  it  be  more  constitutional ;  or  to  reject  some  ^ 
necessary  system  or  measures  of  defence,  because 
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they  shock  old  ideafe  and  habits;  just  as  if  any  idnd 
of '  system  could  be  considered  constitutional,  that 
Was  not  ^  capable  of  saving  our  country  in  the 
hour  of  danger:  if,  I  say,  from  such  feelings  and 
prejudices,  we  persist  in  half  measures,  and  remain 
contented  with  defective  establishments,  till  the 
«torm  shall  burst*  upon'  us  all  at  once  like,  a 
thunder-bolt ;  we  may  find^  that  enthusiasm  bow^ 
ever  exalted,  and  patriotism  however  fervent  and 
sincere,  will  not  be  able  to  command  impossibilities. 
MTe  may  find,  that  brave,  well  organized,  well  dis- 
ciplined armies,  that  strong  and  well  provided  for- 
tresses cannot  spring  up  all  at  once,  Uke  the  work 
of  magic,  because  a  free  people  wills  it  should  be 
.480  J  because  a  people,  who  feels  the  want  of  them 
too  late,  who  feels  too  late,  that  without  them  the 
existence  of  the  country  hangs  by  a  thread,  has  been 
sleeping  in  security  in  the  idle  belief,  '^  that  a  nation 
^^  of  freemen,  animated  with  a  general  determina- 
^*  tion  to  resist  a  foreign  yoke,  can  never  be  sub- 
>«dued/^ 

This  maxim,  which  men  so  triumphantly  apply 
to  the  prospects  of  this  country,  is  one  of  those  pre- 
judices, which  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
all  history ;  but  which,  as  it  flatters  our  comforts, 
pur  indolence,  and  our  national  pride,  has  been  too 
generally  received  by  us,  and  may  do  us  infinite 
mischief. 
I  ^  If  we  were  at  this  moment  unprovided  with 
ships  and  seamen,  and  our  arsenals  enipty  of  naval 
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stores ;  if  blest  and  contented  in  our  own  island,  likie 
the  late  unambitious,  happy,  and  virtuous  republic  of 
Switzerland,  we  had  been  living  for  centuries,  pity- 
ing, but  never  mixing  in,  the  sanguinary  wars  of 
Europe  by  land  and  sea ;  till  on  a  sudden,  like  the 
itate  I  mentioned,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  point 
of  being  swallowed  up  by  an  unprincipled  invader; 
would,  I  ask,  our  being  the  freest  and  most  patriotic 
nation  upon  earth,  in  the  case  supposed,  enable  us 
to  build,  ^uip,  and  man  a  fleet,  all  at  once  capable 
of  defending  the  passage  of  the  Channel  against  the 
navy  of  Europe,  and  of  preventing  a  disembarkation 
of  its  armies  on  our  shores? 

No  one  will  be  absurd  enough  to  maintain  so 
wild  an  opinion ;  and  yet,  if  the  will  and  enthusiaam 
of  a  free  nation  are  not  sufficient  for  forming  a  naval 
power,  for  building  ships  and  manning  them  on  any 
emergency,  why  should  they  be  capable  of  forming 
suddenly  a  great  and  well  organized  military  estab- 
lishment, which  must  be,  like  the  former,  the  result 
of  the  foresight,  the  labor,  and  experience  of  many 
years?  Can  fortresses,  any  more  than  ships,  be 
built  on  the  spur  of  occasion  and  necessity?  If  the 
bdng  bom  under  the  most  excellent  and  happiest 
government  in  the  world  cannot  possibly,  of  itself, 
qualify  a  man  for  acting  as  an  admiral,  a  captain,  or 
a  seaman  in  a  fleet ;  *  is  it  not  also  absurd,  to  suppose 
4hfe  a  sufficient  qualification  to  make  him  start  up 
'all  at  once,  a  general,  a  captain  of  a  company, 
-evea  a  good  soldier  on  shore? 
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All  that  distinguishes  a  soldier  in  outward  appear-^ 
ance  from  a  citizen  is  so  trifling ;  the  military  step,  the 
exercise  of  the  firelock,  the  words  of  command ;  every 
thing,  in  short,  requisite  for  putting  a  battalionthrough 
the  usual  manoeuvres  of  a  review,  is  so  simple,  that 
any  men,^with  good  will  and  intelligence,  may  soon 
acquire  them.  Hence  we  have  volunteer  regiments 
all  new,  officers  ag  well  as  men,  who  may  appear  to 
admiring  multitudes  almost  as  perfect  under  arms, 
as  the  oldest  regiment  of  the  Ime ;  and  so,  if  the 
fleet  of  England  were  anchored  in  the  Thamejs,  the 
citizens  of  London,  might  in  a  short  time  be  taught 
to  work  the  guns,  and  man  the  decks  of  a  line-of- 
battle-ship,  with  as  much  apparent  spirit  and  alacrity 
as  the  sedmen  and  marines  of  the  Victory.  But 
send  these  fresh-water  sailors  to  sea,  and  they  would 
scarcely  be  less  inferior  to  our  hardy  tars,  than  an 
army,  composed  of  such  seemly  officers  and  soldiers 
would  and  must  be,  at  their  first  outset  in  a  severe 
campaign,  to  veteran  troops. 

Where  would  be  that  habitual  contempt  of  danger 
and  of  death,  so  foreign  to  the  feelings  of  civil 
life  ?  where  would  be  that  implicit  respect,  and  that 
unbounded  obedience,  to  the  will  of  superior  officers?  . 
where  would  be  that  ardent  spirit  to  attack,  that 
unconquerable  firmness  in  defeat  and  calamity, 
derived  from  the  mutual  coi;kfidence,  which  all  ranks 
have  in  each  other?  where  would  be  the  minds 
broken  in  and  prepared  to  bear  all  the  extreioities 
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of  hardship,  wounds  and  disease,  often  without 
jshelter,  attendance,  or  even  pity  ?  • 

These  are  the  only  qualities  that  constitute  Sol- 
diers, and  form  m  army  deserving  of  the  name,  and 
as  these,  like  the  merits  of  the  mathematician  or 
philosopher,  cannot  be  estimated  by. outward  show, 
although  they  are  only  to  be  acquired  hy  the  stern 
unrelenting  discipline  and  constant  habits  of  years; 
it  may  be  pardonable  for  a  people,  whose  coundy, 
happily  for  them,  has  not  been  a  prey  to  the  cdanoii- 
ties  of  war,  and  who  therefore  cannot  truly  judge 
of  the  uature  and  duties  of  the  military  life,  to'  enter- 
tain the  pleasing  fency,  that  as  they  have  the  good 
will,  they  have  at  any  time  the  power  of  rivalling 
the  eicertions  of  the  veteran  soldier  in  its  defence, 
whose  garb  and  outward  appearance  they  may  in  a 
few  months  assume. 

The  idea,  ^*  That  a  great  nation  determined  to  be 
^'  free  can  never  be  subdued ;  that  a  band  of  free 
*'  men  is  equal  to  a  host  of  slaves;  and  that  the 
^^  satellites  pf  despotism,  however  disciplined,  are 
^*  ultimately  to  be  destroyed  by  the  generous  efforts 
"  and  invincible  spirit  of  a  patriot  army ;"  may  be 

s 

very  suitable  to  poetry,  and  pleasing  in  the  mouth  of 
a  tragic  hero ;  and  like  the  maxim  believed  by  the 
common  people  of  this  country, "  That  one  English- 
"  man  is  equal  to  two  foreigners/'  it  may  even  be 
useful  in  some  cases;  but  it  is  in  reality  no  less 
devoid  of  truth,  and  should  equally  be  banished. 


\. 
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with  contempt,  by  all  just  reasoners  in  the  defende 
of  states. 

The  page  of  history  exhibits  to  nations,  if  they 
xrould  attend  to  it  without  being  deluded  by  vatiity 
and  pride,  the  instructive  lesson,  of  one  state  con- 
stantly  overpowering  another,  not  by  superior  free- 
dom, virtue,  and  patriotism ;  for  the  free,  the  con- 
rupted,  and  the  enslaved  have  equally  florished, 
and  equally  fallen  in  their  turns;  but  by  having 
more  numerous,  braver,  better  organized,  and  bet^ 
ter  commanded  armies,  with  a  more  vigorous  system 
of  martial  policy,  and  a  better  mode  of  repairing 
disasters  in  war. 

In  reading  the  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  who  were  all  either  citizens  or  pas- 
sionate admirers  of  free  states;  we  are  apt,  in  the 
natural  admiration  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  which 
^very  generous  mind  must  feel,  to  dwell  upon  the 
.  triumphs  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and,  like  their 
venerable  narrators,  to  ascribe  these  victories  to  the 
freedom  of ,  the  conquerors  ;  but  wg  forget  the 
downfal  of  the  free  states  of  Greece,  by  the  arms  of 
the  Macedonian  monarch.  The  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire  is  attributed  to  the  despotism  of  its 
,  government ;  but  we  forget  that  the  Parthians,  pos- 
sessing only  a  part  of  that  ^mpire^  s^nd  having  just 
as  little  pretension  to  political  freedom  as  their  pre- 
decessors,, baffled  or  destroyed  the  Roman  legions 
in  the  brightest  epoch  of  their  military  skill  and 
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valor.  We  are  apt  to  dream,  that  as  the  citizens 
of  Greece  and  Rome  went  into  the  field  equal  or 
superior  to  their  adversaries,  so  would  the  citizens 
of  England,  who  are  equally  free ;  but  we~  forget 
that  in  Greece  and  Rome,  all  the  citizens  were 
exercised  to  arms  and  military  manceuvres  from 
their  youth ;  they  were  engaged  in  constant  wars^ 
generally  in  their  own  country  ;  and  their  discipline^ 
at  least  that  of  the  latter,  was  more  rigorous  than 
the  discipline  even  of  our  regular  army ;  so  that^ 
when  attacked,  they  met  invasion  with  well-trained 
warlike  troops*.  Their  citizens  were  in  fact  almost 
all  soldiers,  and  nothing  else;  but  the  citizens  of 
England  are  either  men  living. on  their  income,  men 
of  learned  and  studious  professions,  or  traders, 
farmers,  artificers,  and  laborers,  and  would  go  into 
the  field,  on  their  first  essay  in  arms,  no  soldier?  in 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

In  modern  times  we  console  ourselves,  by  the 
example  of  our  revolted-  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, who  were  able  eventually  to  succeed,  in 
asserting  their  independence  against  the  efforts 
made  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  But  we  forget 
the  grand  causes  of  their  success;  the  feeble  and 
temporisiiig  half  measures  employed  by  our  govemr 
ment ;  the  smallness  of  the  force  sent,  and  the 
great  distance  from,  whence  it  was  to  receive  its 
supplies;  as  well  as  the  general  inactivity  of  our 
commanders,  added  to  the  combination  of  other 
nations  more  powerful  than  ourselves  in  their  favor, 
and  for  which  we  were  scarcely  a  match,  if  Ame* 
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rica  had  been  out  of  the  question.  We  look  to  the 
Success  of  the  French,  when  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty^  in  repelling  the  combination  formed 
against  them ;  but  we  forget  that  France  had,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a 
large  regular  army,  and  Vas  covered  by  an  almost 
impenetrable  frontier,  strongly  fortified  both  by 
art  and  nature.  We  forget  that  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses and  aggrandizement  of  the  French,  with  the 
most  decided  superiority  of  their  military  force  over 
that  of  their  neighbours,  have  taken  place,  since 
they  have  lost  even  the  shadow  and  hopes  of  free*- 
fiom.  We  forget  the  fate  of  the  Belgic  provinces, 
and  of  Poland  in  their  late  struggles  for  indepen-- 
dence,  in  sjMte  of  all  the  patriotism  displayed  by 
die  natives  of  these  countries.  We  forget  that 
eighty  thousand'  Russians  were  routed  by  a  Ismail 
corps  of  Swedes  at  Narva,  and  that  these  cowardly 
fugitives,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  became  the 
bravest  troops  in  Europe.  Was  it  that  the  Russians 
at  Narva  were  slaves,  but  had  afterwards  become 
free  men  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  ?  Was  the  ^upe- 
lior  prowess  of  the  Swedes  then  occasioned,  by  the 
l^ollection  that  they  were  citizens  of  a  free  stiate, 
under  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  is  said  to  have 
tent  word  to  the  senate  of  his  country,  that  he 
^uld  depute  one  of  his  boots  to  preside  in  their 
assembly  ? ' 

*  Charles  XII,  6tant  a  Bender,  trourstnt  qtrclque  resistance 
dxBs  le  s^at  de  Suede,  ^cririt  qu'il  ie«r  enverroit  une  de  sfs 
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If  liberty  IB,  df  itself,  tb  do  so  touch  in  t^raf,  hotr 
came  it  that  the  same  Swedes,  who  under  that 
despotic  Chai'les  had  beeh  so  formidable  in  JEurope^ 
when  they  had  afterwards  abolished  desporism,  and 
established  a  limited  monarchy  in  its  place,  and 
remained  in  possession  bf  the  very  same  resources 
as  before,  proved  completely  impotent  and  con- 
temptft)le  in  war?    How  came  it  that  the  free 
descendents  of  these  warlike  slaves  lost  their  nrilitari^ 
character  i  and,  when  they  joined  hi  the  coaHtiott 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  hi^ead  of  carrying 
teitror  into  the  heatt  of  Germany,  as  in  theh-  formed" 
wars,  confined  thehr  efforts  to  the  defence  of  a  itO!i^- 
nier  of  Pomerania,  miserably  skulking  behind  the 
walls  cf  their  fortresses  ? '  Did  not  Prussia,  undet 
Frederick  Ae  Great^  make  a  successful  struggle 
agaJttst  an  immense  superiority  of  forces  yet  where 
was  the  free  government  that  Prussia  could  bOiCst 
of  at  that  period?  Had  she  not  a  iTrenck  immured 
in  her  dungeons,  at  the  time  when  her  heroic  mili- 
tary efforts  were  the  admiration  of  the  world  ?  In 
our  own  times  were  not  the  same  Pjnissans  at  JeiWt 
defeated  and  (Usperwd  by  Buonaparte,  with  scarcdy 
a  shadow  of  resistance,  although  their  country  has 

bottes  pour  commander.    Cette    botte    auroit   commande 

4 

comme  un  roi  despotique.  (De  TEsprit  des  Lois,  1.  v.  c.  xiv>) 

•  Montalembert's  Letters  give  a  striking  picture  6f  Swe^ih 
affairs  at  that  period* 
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neither  lost  nor  gained  in  political  freedom,  since ' 
their  fathers  drove  the  French  before  them,  with 
almost  as  h'ttie  difficulty,  in  the  battle  of  Rosbach? ' 
Since  then,  nations,  which  have  either  been  free,  or 
ha;ve  been  animated  with  the  most  enthusiastic  desire 
of  liberty,  have  often  been  subdued,  or  have  been 
kept  in  subjection,  by  foreign  armies  j  since  nations,, 
that  have  been  formidable  in  war  under. an  absolute 
government,  have  even  sometimes  become  insigni- 
ficant when  they  had  acquired  a  more  free  one; 
and  sinde  the  armies  of  the  same  nation  have,  with- 
out  any  change  of  Constitution  or  domestic  govern-, 
ment  whatever,  been  at  one  time  almost  invincible, 
and  at  another  time  cowardly  and  contemptible ;  it 
is  evident,  that  we  ought  not  to  lay  too  great  a 
stress  upon,  the  freedom  of  any  nation,  which  is  a 
secondary  consideration  in  war;,  unleis  its  rulers 
have  the  wisdom  to  plan,  and  posse^^s,  or  are 
entrusted  with,  full  powers  for  enforcing  the  most 

'  It  IS  curious  to  look  back  to  the  utter  contempt,  which 
the  Prussians  of  those  days  entertained  for  the  French  army. 
Tempelhof,  in  relating  a  dashing  enterprize  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred cavalry,  who  drove  eight  thousand  French  out  of  Gotha, 
enumerates  am6ngst  the  prisoners  made  by  the  Prussians,  a 
number  of  actors,  lacqueys,  cooks,  friseurs,  milliners,  &c. 
and  amongst  the  booty  all  manner  of  scents  and  essences, 
besides  powdering  .gowns,  parasols,  ruffles,  parrots,  &c.  pro-, 
vided  by  the  French  officers  to  please  the  ladies ! ! !  (Ge- 
schichte  des  Sieben-jahrigen  Krieges,  Erster  Theilf  231.) 
Times  are  now  wonderfully  altered.  '      . 
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effectual  measures,  in  order  to  ensure  its  success ; 
\mless,  in  short,  its  military  institutions  and  policy 
are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  its  enemies. 

We  must,  therefore,  whilst  we  glory  in  the  free- 
dom, the  public  spirit,  suid*  patriotism  of  this  country, 
not  ^ve  way  to  the  empty  delusion,  that  by  them 
alone  we  are  to  be  invincible.  It  is  our  duty '  to 
'make  preparations  for  fully  meeting  invasion, 
exactly  such  as  any  other  government,  that  had  no 
confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  its  subjects,  would 
make.  Then,  when  the  day  of  invasion  arrives, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  natipn  will  be  an  useful  aid^ 
and  may  accelerate  or  contribute  to  the  success  tff 
measures  wisely  planned. 

But  if,  previous  to  invasion,  we  trust  to  en&u* 
siasm  in  itself,  as  a  great  or  principal  agent  of 
defence,  it  will  do  us  in^nitely  more  harm  than 
good,  by  inducing  us  to  relax,  instead  of  increadng 
the  vigor  of,  our  preparatory  measures ;  whereby 
we  shall  lose  all  the  advantages  of  patriotism,  which, 
it  is  evident,  cannot  be  of  the  smallest  utility  in  war, 
as  Ipng  as  it  is  confined  to  speeches  and  sentiments, 
and  does  not  lead  to  action.  Besides  this  great  evil, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  self-sufficiency  and 
confidence  derived  from  this  kind  of  enthusiasnili 
which  induces  men  to  over-rate  their  own  powers, 
in  looking  forward  to  situations,  in  which  they  have 
not  been  tried,  and  to  under-value  the  force  liid 
powers  of  unknown  enemies,  is,  of  all  others  feeU 
ings,  when  the  hour  of  trial  cof^es,  the  most  likely, 

PART  I.  © 
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dft  tli6  least  unexpected  reverse,  to  sink  into  panic^ 
terror,  and  despondency* 

Having  thus,  to  the  ^st  of  my  judgment,  taken 
an  impartial  view  of  the  force,  resources,  and  energy 
of  the  French  and  British  empires,  and  considered 
what  probable  variations  may  ensue  hereafter  ia  the 
several  objects  of  comparison :  let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  important  question,  whether  we 
have  any  just  groimds  for  believing  or  hoping,  th<^t 
we  shall  always  preserve  our  naval  superiority  over 
the  French  empire?  a  question,  in  which  our 
reasoning  must  be  founded  upon  the  foregoing 
comparative  view. 

Ships  (it  will  be  allowed  by  every  one)  are  an 
article  of  expense.  Of  two  hostile  empires,  there- 
fore, the  power  that  has,  and  is  likely  in  future  to 
have  most  money,  in' order  to  buy  materials  and 
naval  stores,  and  to  employ  most  shipwrights,  will 
be  able  to  build  and  equip  most  ships.  I  have 
already  shown  that  that  power  is  France. 

The  power  that  has  the  greatest  population  carf 
put  most  men  into  its  ships  after  they  are  built; 
and  that,  which  rears  most  seamen  by  its  ordinary 
commercial  navigation  during  peace,  will  be  able 
iz^ost  speedily  to  man  its  fleets  with  good  sailors  at 
the  conunencement  of  a  war,  and  most  readily  to 
replace  their  loss  during  its  continuance.  That 
power  is,  or  will  be^  "France. 

That  the  French  empire,  therefore,  with  sa 
decided  a  superiority,  in  ev^ry  point  upon  which 
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naval  power  Is  founded,  and  with  a  more  vigaroual 
executive  government,  may  be  able  in  the  course 
of  time  to  equip  a  navy  of  more  than  double  iit 
force  to  ours,  manned  by  seamen  equally  or  nearly 
as  skilful  ;*  and  that  consequently  we  are  likely 
eventually  to  lose  the  empire  of  the  seas ;  (for  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  British  valor  niust  con£^8$j 
that  it  could  hardly  resist  such  fearful  pdds,')  appear- 
to  my  mind  propositions  almost  danonstrated,*^ 
They  are  propositions  which  would  never  bate 
been  doubted  in  this  country,  until  we  becajpl^ 
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'  Most  men  in  this  country,  and  -evep  some  foreigners^ 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  our  present  naval  greaine^,  4<' 
actually  believe,  or  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  superior  sea«- 
nvanslvp  is,  as  it  were,  dve  exclusive  privilege  of  Englishmen; 
ild  that,  by  some  kind  of  instinct,  men  born  in  the  Briti^i 
nlands  must  jilways  be  more  skilful  mariners,  than  men  bom 
in,  other  countries.  This  supposition  is  not  however  justifiea 
by  the  experience'  either  of  the  present  or  of  former  times^. 
The  Dutch  were  formerly  our  superiors  in  naval  skill.  The 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  the  American  war,  were  reckoned 
equal  to  us  in  point  of  seamanship.  1  he  Danish  and  Ameri« 
can  se^en,  even  now,  are. by  many  considered  nearly 
equal  to  our  own.  Th^  Greeks  and  some  other  Mediterra- 
nean seamen  possess  a  degree  of  spirit,  activity,  and  skill, 
which  might,  if  they  adopted  square-rigged  vessels,  render 
them  equally  fit  for  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  alike  respect* 
able  and  formidable  both  in  commerce  and  in  war.  Sonp 
amongst  .the  best  seamen  in  His  Majesty's  navy  are  at  this 
moment  foreigners,  as  is  allowed  by  several  officers,  and 
which  every  one,  who  has  often  been  on  board  British  shipi 
of  war,  may  have  observed. 
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bliftd^d  by  oxxt  late  uninterrupted  career  of  naval 
glory  and  feuccess.     The  resources  of  the  bouse  of 
Bourbon,  before  the  French  revolution  broke  out, 
t^ere  not  much  ihore  than  half  of  the  res6urcies  of 
the  ^French  etti|)ire  in  its  present  state;  and  they 
ought  to  be  estimated  still  lower  in  relative  jfbrce. 
Giving  to  the  istrength  of  the  other  vigorous  smd- 
indep^dent  Continental  aationa,  ty  which  France 
was  then  suirbunded.     Yet  in  the  year   ItSO, 
when,  on  the  o^raig  of  parliament,  ministers  were  , 
'  violently  attacked^  for  having,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  summer,  allowed  the  enemy's  fleets  to 
gain  a  superiority  in  the  British  channel.  Lord  North 
repelled  the  charge  of  neglect  and  mismanagement, 
and  justified  tJie  conduct  of  administration,  on  the 
hit  and  nitanly  ground,  ^^  That  it  was  absolutely 
^^  impossible  for  Great  Britain,  by  any  exertions 
^^  whatever,  to  maintain  a  decided  naval  superiority 
"  over  Fraiice  and  Spain  combined.**  *    The  truth 


'  This  minister  stated,  (in  the  distract  of  the  debates  given 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  1780,)  **  That  it;  was  impossible 
^*  for  Great  Britain  alone  to  oppose  zp.  equal  number  of  ships 
'« to  the  whple  united  force  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  i  but  if 
**  she  even  equalled  or  exceeded  them  in  point  of  nunibers, 
f^  still  the  wide  arrangenaent  of  lier  naval  service,  which  was 
f*  indispensably  necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  numeroas, 
**  exposed,  and  remote  dependencies,  must  at  any  rate,  not- 
^  withstanding  any  ^kill  or  judgment  in  the  disposition, 
«  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  enemy  of  obtaining  a  svperi- 
<'  ority  in  some  particular  point*** 
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of  bis  lordship's  assertion,  for  true  it  is,  as  any  man 
who  reflects  upon  past  histoi^  must  admit,  was 
^arcely  questioned  at  that  time,  even  by  men  of 
the  opposite  party.  If,  therefore,  our  senators  of 
those  days  could  have  foreseen  the  vast  increase  of 
force  now  acquired  by  our  enemies,  would  they 
not  have  treated  any  man  as  an  idle  dreamier,  who 
should  have  speculated  upon  our  being  able,  witl) 
our  present  resources,  to  preserve,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas,  against  such  a  colossal  empire,  fpr  any 
length  of  time  ? ' 


'  Even  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  France  had  a 
decided  naval  pre-eminence  in  Europe;  and  her  officers,  in 
their  pontests  vMl  the  fleets  of  cither  nations,  seem  to 'have 
fek  a  sense  of  superiority,  and  to  have  possessed  a  spirit  of 
4iaring  enterprise,  similar  tx>  that  which  now  distioguifibes  the  ^ 
British  Navy.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Abb6 
jEtaynal,  describing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  maritime  power  of 
France,  is  wdl  worthy  of  our  serious  conrideration ;  for  what 
has  once  been  done  may  be  done  again;  and  what  has 
happened  to  one  nation  may  to  another. 

^Louis,  qui  saisissoit,  du  moins,  toutes  les  id^es  de  grandeur 
<<  qu*il  n'enfantoit  p^,  etablit  un  conseil  de  construction  dans 
'*  chacun  des  cinq  port^  quil  ouvrit  a  la  marine  royak  oit 
^  militaire.  II  cr6a  des  chantiers  et  des  arsenaux.  En  mdnM 
^*  de  vingt  ans,  la  France  eut  cent  vaiss^uz  de  ligne. 

*'  Les  forces  s'essayerent  d'abord  contre  les  Barbaresques, 
^  qui  furent  chaties.  Ensuite  elles  firent  baisser  le  pavilion  a 
**  I'Espagne.  Dela,  se  mesurant  avec  les  flottes,  tant6c  s6pa- 
<<  rees,  tantdt  combin6es,  de  TAngleterre  et  de  la  Hdlande, 
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If  my  reader  will  therefore  entpr  into  the  subgect 
of  this  chapter,  with  the  same  unprejudiced  spirit, 
with  which  his  father  would  have  viewed  the  ques* 
tion  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  or  with  which  a 
<Jerman  or  an  American  may  now  view  it,  he  will 
probably  own,  that  the  conquests  of  the  French  by 
land,  which  add  to  the  power  and  resources  of  theii* 
empire  in  every  respect,  may  be  compared  to  the 
growth  of  a  goodly  tree  upon  a  mountain^  which, 
as  its  trunk  and  branches  increase  in  size  and 
beauty,  strikes  its  roots  deeper  and  wider  into. the 

**  presque  toujours  elles  emporterent  I'honneur  et  Pavantage 
<*  du  combat.  Xa  premiere  defaite  memorable,  qu'essuya  la 
*<  marine  Frangoise,  fut  en  1692,  lorsqu'  avec  quarante  vais- 
**  seaux  elle  attaqua  vis-a-vis  de  la  Hogue  quatrb-vingt-diz 
**  v^sseaux  Anglok  et  Hollandois,  dec. 

«  Depuis  cette  joum^e,  la  France  vit  dccliner  ses  foi^ces 
**  navales,  qui  ne  se  sont  pas  retablies. 

*•  L'Angleterre  prit  des-lors  une  suporioritd,  qui  la  popt^c 
«*  au  comble  de  la  prospcrite.  Une  nation,  qui  se  voit  aujour- 
««  dliui  la  premiore  sur  toutes  les  mers,  s'imagine  ais6ment 
'*  qu  elle  y  a  eu  toujours  de  Tempire.  Tant6t  elle  fait 
**  remonter  sa  puissance  maritime  jusqu'au  temps  de  C^sar; 
<«  tant6t  elle  veut  avoir  regn^  sur  I'ocean  du  moins  au  neu- 
f*  vieme  siecle,  Peut-^tre  un  jour  les  Corses,  qui  ne  sont  rien, 
♦*  quand  ils  seront  devenus  un  peuple  maritime,  ecripont  et 
f  <  lirooit  dans  leurs  fastes,  qu'ils  ont  toujours  doming  sur  la 
•*  Mediterran^e.  Telle  est  la  vanite  de  I'homme;  il  a  besoi^ 
f*  d'aggrandir  son  neant  dans  le  passe  comme  dans  I'avenir. 
<*  La  verite  seule,  qui  vit  avant  et  apres  les  nations,  dit^qu'il 
fVn'y  a  point  eu  de  marine  en  Europe,  depuis  I'ere  Chreticnne 
•'  jus<m'fip  s^izijL-me  sihch.'^T-CHist,  Pfiih  etJPpl^Sfc,  JLiv.  jxi,) 
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earth ;  wMst,  on  the  contrary,  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  founded  upon  ah 
extraordinary  series  of  victories,  that  do,  in  theiKW 
selves,  add  nothing  permanent  to  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  resembles  2n  oak  planted  in  a  flower- 
pot, which,  the  more  rapidly  it  increases  in  slae, 
beauty  and  apparent  strength,  is  only  hastening  so 
much  the  sdoner  to  the  period  of  its  &ial  decay  >a2]Sa 
dissolution^ 
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CBAPTER    III. 

Of  Cohmei: — the  importance  of  various  kinds  of  ceh*^ 
mal  and  instdar  dependencies  estimated  >^kat  the 
greatest  insular  empire,  which  can  be  formed,  could  not 
preserve  a  naval  superiority  over  the  continent  of 
Europe* 

In  the  comparative  view  of  the  force  and  rescmrdet 
of  the  French  and  British  Empires,  given  in  thtt 
preceding  chapter,  I  said  nothing  of  our  numerous 
colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  These  were 
omitted  for  the  moment,  partly  from,  a  wish  to  sim* 
plify  the  subject,  and  partly  from  a  bdief,  that  our 
foreign  possessions  in  general  do  not  add  greatly  to 
our  power ;  and  that  some  of  them  even  tend,  now, 
or  hereafter,  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  country. 
Jbi  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  reasons,  which 
led  me  to  form  such  an  opinion,  the  nature  and 
value  of  colonies  shall  first  be  estimated,  by  consi* 
dering  them  simply  and  singly  by  themselves, 
distinct  from  all  other  objects.  This  is  perhaps  the 
only  way,  by  which  it  can  be  fairly  determinedt 
what  effects  they  may  produce  upon  the  military 
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strength  of  a  nation.  If.  this  question  should  be 
determined  in  a  way  unfavorable  to  the  policy  of 
indiscriminately  multiplymg  the  *  number  of  colo* 
nial  possessions  J  a  second  question  will  arisei 
whether  there  may  not  be  good  and  strong  reasons^ 
at  all  times,  for  occupying  some  colonies,  notwith* 
standing  the  disadvantages  attending  them ;  and^ 
whether  a  nation  may  not  be  placed  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  at  some  particular  period^ 
as  may  considerably  palliate  or  lessen  the  evil 
eflfects,  which  numerous  colonies,  of  a  certaiu 
description,  may  appear  generally  to  produce,  by 
weakening  the  strength  of  a  state?  Such  is  the- 
mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  examine  our  colo* 
fual  system j  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  we. shall  be 
enabled  to  form  a  judgment  sufficiently  accurate^ 
iipcm  the  true  merits  of  that  system,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  detailed  statements  or  investigatbns  ^ 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  and  resoiu'ces  of  each  of 
the  numberless  settlements  that  contribute  to  com* 
pose  our  great  colonial  empire. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  state  of  Europe  before  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  and  sup^ 
pose,  that  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  the  jsanu^ 
natural  and  internal  resources  which  they  possessed 
at  that  period,  had  been  both  without  colonies;  aai 
in  point  of  naval  power,  commerce,  and  toiOfihcr 
tures  exactly  equal.  Let  us  suppose  that,  uadar 
such  circumstances,  both  nations  foresaw  and  pr& 
pared  themselves  for,  a  furious  contest,  stch 
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tfterwards  took  place.  Great  Britaitty  by  a  vigor* 
ous  admimstration  of  her  revenue^  ^glit  then,  no 
doubt,  have  set  on  foot  a  regular  army  and  war* 
militia,  c^  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  effecdve 
men;'  of  which  from  the  state  oS  Europe  at  the 
time,  one  half  would  have  been  fully  adequate  for 
home  defence.  Hence  she  might  have  had  a  dis^ 
pocable  force  of  one  hundred  and  ^fty  thousand 
men^  with  which  she  might  act  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  such  a  force  as  might  have  decided  the  fate 
of  ecmtinental  warfare.  Her  frienidship  would  * 
dierefbre  have  been  courted  and  her  enmity  feared^ 
by  the  whole  world,  whilst  her  own  domestic  safety 
would  have  stood  on  the  firmest  basis*  Such  being 
the  staite  of  affairs,  let  us  imagine  the  trumpet  of 
^enaral  war  to  sound  in  J£urope,  and  l^t  u»  suppose 
that  whilst  France,  as  she  did^  directed  the  princq;>a| 
efforts  of  her  armies  to  the  subjection  of  the  otheir 
fxmtinental  nations.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary, 
was  actuated  chiefly  by  the  wish  of  acquiring  colonies  { 
and  that,  by  a  vigorous  employinent  of  her  military 
farces,  she  would  have  fully  succeeded  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object,  and  beconie  the  mistress  of 
thirty  such  islaiuls  and  fortresi^s^  Minorca^  Mf^ta^ 


■  That  this  supposition  is  not  too  far  stretched,  will  appear, 
hj  looking  back  to  the  great  army,  formerly  kept  on  foot  by 
Frtis^,  a  coiontry  inferior  to  Great  Britain  in  resource^  of 
•every  kind>  aiul  abspliiiteliy  'wklK>ut  cown^rce  and  manufac- 
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Lampedosa,  Corfii,  Zante,  Procida,  Capri,  Gibrab- 
tar,  Ceuta,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Porto  Rico,  Nevis, 
Tortola,  &c.  &g. 

It  is  well  known,  that  such  possessions  as  I  have 
just  enumerated,  do  seldom  or  never,  of  themselves^, 
afford  a  revenue  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  civil  government ;  nor  can  their 
population  add  in  any  material  degree  to  the 
strength  of  the  warlike  establishments  of  the  mother-^ 
country ;  the  utmost  which  it  can  do,  and  that  only, 
in  cases  when  the  ^ihabitants  are  so  much  attached 
to  their  rulers  as  to  disregard  the  risk  of  the  loss  of 
their  private  property,  being  the  assistance  of  a  few 
battalions  of  raw  volunteers  in  case  of  actual  attack. 
Hence  all  the  charges,  of  maintaining  the  nec^sary 
number  of  troops,  a$  well  as  of  the  construction  and 
repair  of  works  of  fortification,  which  may  he 
equally  indispensable  for  their  security,  will  fisdl  a 
dead  burden  upon  the  mother-country.  In  the 
supposition  of  naval  power  on  both  sides  being 
equal,  the  ordinary  garrisons,  for  the  defence  of 
each  of  these  possessions,  could  hardly  be  averaged 
at  less  than  five  thousand  men.  We  might  there- 
fore, after  the  acquisition  of  thirty  such  islands  and 
fortresses,  insteiad  of  gaining  any  additional  strength, 
entirely  lose  the  use  of  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  soldiers,  that  might  be  required  to 
defend  them ;  ind  as  much  of  our  revenue,  as  was 
necessary  for  paying  this  great  body  of  troops, 
would  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  to  all  other  national 
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purposes.  But,  if  we  suj^ose,  in  which  I  believe 
we  shall  by  no  means  under-rate  the  advantages  of 
such  possessions,  that  the  beneficial  effects,  which 
diey,  by  their  oi»rn  intrinsic  resources,  can  produce 
upon  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  may  be  so 
great,  as  to  enable  tis  to  pay  fifty  thousand  men 
mcMTe,  with  them,  than  we  could  have  done  without 
Aem:  still  it  is  evident,  even  in  this  more  favorable 
fiew  of  the  subject,  that  such  colonies  would  lead 
to  the  pernicious  consequence  of  reducing  our  dispo* 
sable  force  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  to  one  third  of  that  number. 

Hence,  keeping  always  in  mind  the  hypothesis, 
imder  which  we  have  been  reasoning;  after J)oth 
nations  should  have  fully  succeeded  in  their  respect- 
ire  objects,  when  France  might  find  herself,  in 
consequence,  at  liberty  to  employ  her  superior 
armies,  swelled  by  the  conquest  of  Europe,  in  an 
attack  upon  Great  Britain,  which  her  naval  power 
(by  supposition  equal  to  our  own)  would  enable 
ber  to  carry  into  effect;  it  would  be  no  difficult 
task  for  her,  to  overpower  the  portion  of  our  army, 
to  which  we  had  reduced  our  military  establish*^ 
mcnt  at  home ;  whilst  we  could  derive  no  assistance 
from  the  remaining  part  of  it,  parcelled  out  into 
small  garrison^  divided  from  the  mother-country, 
and  from  eac|i  other,  by  the  sea.  Such  is  nearly 
the  system  we  have  been  pursuing,  and  such  ha$ 
been  the  tendency  of  it,  since  the  great  change  in 
Europe  occasioned  by  the  Frengh  revolution  took 
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place :  the  annihilarion  of  a  part  of  our  disposable 
militiry  force;  impotency  in  all  the  grand  objects 
of  warfare  not  connected  with  maritime  power; 
disappointment  in  all  our  expeditions,  whenever  we 
have  aimed  at  more  than  the  attack  of  an  island; 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  our  allies;  and  t 
certain  degree  of  contempt  on  the  part  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  of  whose  progressive  aggrandizement  to  thfe 
^gantic  degree  of  power,  which  they  now  possess, 
our  colonial  policy  has  caused  us  to  remain  almost 
passive  spectators. 

If  the  insecurity  of  such  possessions,  as  those  of 
which  we  have  just  been  treating,  has  not  yet  beent 
felt,  it  has  hitherto  been  thrown  into  the  back 
ground,  solely  by  the  superiority  of  ^  qur  naval 
power.  But  when  the  fleets  of  the  French  empire 
shall  hereafter  be  able,  once  more,  to  meet  us  on 
equal  terms  upon  the  ocean,  that  very  moment,  a& 
the  petty  colonial  possessions,  which  we  have  been 
TO  painfully  acquiring,  will  lie  open  to  invasion; 
and,  whether  my  estimate  of  their  importance  be 
deemed  right  or  wrong,  it  will  equally  be  allowed, 
that  they,  with  all  the  advantages  and  inconvenience* 
attending  them,  must  inevitably  fell  into  the  handa 
of  an  enemy,  who  will  be  able  to  spare  infinitely 
more  troops,  both  for  the  attack  and  defence  c^ 
them,  than  we  shall  be  able  to  afford ;  so  that,  widi 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  places  of  great  intrih^ 
strength,  such  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  which  can 
hardly  be  wrested  from  us,  till  the  enemy  sbjA 
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liave  gained  so  decided  a  naval  superiority^  a$  to  cot 
off  supplies  of  provisions  from  them,  the  rest  of  the 
frail  fabric  of  our  colonial  power,  as  far  as  it  is 
founded  upon  such  possessions,  may  be  expected,  in 
a  short  time  after  it  is  once  in  danger,  to  fall  entirely 
to  pieces. 

Whilst  colonies,,  in  general,  have  always  been 
considered  b^eficial  to  the  commerce  of  a  nation, 
this  advantage,  as  I  have  shown,  may  be  dearly 
purchased  by  the  state  of  weakness,  to  which  some 
kinds  of  them  may  reduce  a  nation  engaged  in 
foreign  war.  But  there  are  colonies  of  another 
description,  by  the  possession  of  which,  a  nation 
may  not  lose,  but  gain,  in  strength  and  resources* 
I  mean  such  large,  fertile,  and  populous  ultra-marine 
possessions,  or  islands,  as  can  afford  a  revenue  more 
than  sufficient  for  paying  the  expenses  of  their  civil 
government,  and  of  their  ordinary  garrisons,  both 
in  peace  and  war ;  and  which,  by  their  population, 
can  materially  assist:  in  manning  the  fleets  and 
recruiting  the  armies  of  the  mother  country,  Sucb 
are  our  East  Indian  possessions ;  such  would  our 
North  American  colonies  have  been,  if,  by  a 
mixture  c^  greater  moderation  in  our  councils,  with 
greater  vigor  in  our  military  operations,  we  had 
succeeded  in  preserving  theih  in  obedience.  Such 
vould  Egypt  al;so  be  to  any  country  that  should 
occupy  it. 

.  Colonies  on  this   great   scale    have  a  further 
advantage^  that  their  security  is,  in  some  degree^ 
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iadepend^t  of  naval  power;  for  their  intriBfiiB 
strength  and  resources  are  such,  that  if  the  mother 
country  rule  them  in  a  wi$e  and  equitable  manner^ 
^0  as  to  give  the  natives,  in  general,  no  cause  to 
desire  a  change  of  masters ;  and  should  have  takea 
proper  steps  for  forming  these  natives  into  good 
soldiers  when  necessary ;  the  conquest  of  them,  by 
a  foreign  nation,  although  considerably  superior  in 
military  force,  and  equal  by  sea,  may  be  an  emer- 
prize  of  great  hazard  and  difficulty.  Before  this 
object  could  be  finally  accomplished,  the  watfarie 
might  be  protracted  through  several  campaigns; 
and  the  assailant  might  be  obliged  to  employ  such 
great  armies,  and  such  a  profusion  of  means  in^die 
contest,  as  might  expose  him  to  considerable  danger 
from  the  revolt  of  some  discontented  province  at 
home,  or  from  the  attack  of  a  third  power  on  his 
own  frontiers. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  was  fully  proved 
in  the  sevm  years*  war,  when  we  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing Ae  French  out  of  North  America ;  which,  k 
may  b^  allowed,  we  hardly  could  have  done,  since 
we  had  no  decided  naval  superiority  at  that  period, 
if  the  people  of  our  colonies  had  not  entered  into 
the  contest,  with  as  much  spirit  as  ourselves.  The 
immense  miUtary  force,  which  we  have  created  ipi 
India,  out  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  ^o,  like, 
the  people  of  all  countries,  may  be  made  fomjida* 
ble,  or  at  least  respectable  in  war,  by  a  government 
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Azt  chooses  to  adopt  a  judicious  system  for  the 
purpose,  is  another  proof  of  the  great  strength  that 
may  be  derived  from  possessions  of  this  kind,  when 
properly  managed.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
all  distant  colonies  must  be  weak,  when  attacked, 
unless  their  resources  of  every  kind  have  been  fully 
ind  skilfully  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  defence; 
and  the  natives  will,  in  all  cases,  as  they  cannot 
possibly  be  actuated  by  the  strong  incentive  of  nati- 
onal pride,  take  little  concern  in  the  contest ;  unless 
their  existing  government  should  have  shown  a 
fellow  feeling  fen-  their  prosperity,  or  should  have 
given  them  reason  to  believe,  that  it  acts,  upon  the 
whole,  with  more  justice  and  moderation  towards 
its  subjects,  than  has  been  or  would  be  shown,  under 
the  .same  circumstances,  by  its  adversary. 

If  Egypt,  which  I  have  instanced  as  a  colony  of 
this  kind,  was  reduced  in  one  short  campaign,  after 
it  was  occupied  by  the  French  j  it  was,  because 
they  had  not  full  time,  nor  (by  reason  of  the 
destruction  of  their  fleet)  proper  means,  for  taking 
advan^ge  of  the  population  and  other  resources  of 
that  country  j  the  former  remaining  hostile  to  them 
in  their  sentiments ;  and  the  latter^  from  drcum* 
'stances,  in  a  confused  and  disorganized  state.  Yet  the 
capability  of  maintaining  so  great  an  army,  without 
any  considerable  supplies  from  France,  is  a  pretty 
solid  proof  of  intrinsic  value ;  and  if  circumstances 
Ixad  perputted  the  French  to  conciliate,  arm  and 
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discipline  the  peasants  of  that  country^  its 
intrinsic  strength  might  have  been  no  less  appsU* 
Tent. 

Another  instance  of  a  colony,  which,  if  wisely 
administered,  would  add  to  the  military  strength 
and  resources  of  any  power  that  possessed  it,  is 
Sicily.  But  the  alliance  of  that  country  cannot  be 
said  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  us  at  present.  Sicily  has 
for  some  time  past  swallowed  up  fifteen  thousand 
excellent  troops,  British,  or  foreign  under  British 
discipline  and  in  British  pay.  We  moreover  expend 
upon  Sicily,  by  way  of  subsidy  to  the  ^  court  of 
Palermo,  as  much  of  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  as 
would  probably  pay  another  little  army  of  ten 
thousand  men ;  so  that^  in  the  light  in  which  I  con- 
sider the  subject,  we  lose  entirely  by  Sicily  the  use 
of  a  disposable  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men; 
and  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  ? 

Is  the  advantage  derived  from  that  island,  to  our 
commerce  ^d  manufactures,  a  national  compensa- 
tion, sufficient  to  counterbalance  so  great  a  national 
sacrifice  ?  Is  the  enrichment  of  half  a  dozen  x^aster- 
manufacturers,  with  the  employment  afforded  to  a 
few  hundred,  or  say  a  few  thousand  workmen  at 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,  an  advantage  worth 

■  They  could  only  have  done  this  by  drawing  large  sums 
of  money  from  France,  which  being  out  of  their  power^ 
their  own  army  was  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  maintain 
in  Egypt.  And  even  that  could  not  have^been  done  wrthout 
grievously  oppressing  the  natives, 

PART   U  » 
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pixrchd^g  $0  dear?  Wheii  the  people  of  England 
see  the  opulent  tradesmen^  tvhom  I  have  just  men* 
tioiied,  roil  past  in  their  carriages,  emulating  the 
splendor  of  our  ancient  nobility ;  and  glory  in  the 
fijie  effect  produced  by  such  possessions  on  our 
public  prosperity ;  let  them  Recollect ^  that,  but  for 
Sicily,  we  might  haV©  added  tWenty-five  diousand 
men  to  Sir  John  Moore's  army  in  Spain ;  in  which 
case  he  might  have  fearlessly  attacked  eithef  Soult 
er  Buonaparte^  and  might  hare  destroyed  either  the 
(me  or  the  other,  if  they  had  dared  to  wait  for  him. 
It  may  be  said,  that  Buonaparte  in  that  case  would 
not  have  ventured  to  divide  his  force ;  granted : 
but  under  the  same  supposition,  Sir  John  Moore 
need  not  have  remained  so  long  in  a  seeming  state 
6f  indecision  and  uncertainty :  Buonaparte's  opera- 
tions would  have  been  less  bold,  or  at  least  less 
decisive  and  less  successful ;  ours  might  have  been 
more  so  t  in  short,  the  whole  campaign  might  have 
ch^ged  its  face. 

In  establishing  a  colonial  empire j  therefore, 
which  has  been  j  and  will  probably  ^till  be,  a  favorite 
object  of  this  country,  our  aim  should  be  to  grasp 
at  great  possessions,  like  those  which  I  have  last 
mentioned,  that  would  add  to  our  resources  and 
military  force,  instead  of  annihilating  a  great  portion 
of  both.  But  as  long  as  we  hold  Sicily,  or  any 
,  other  amilar  possession,  of  however  great  intrinsic 
value  it  may  be,  without  applying  its  revenue  arid 
resources  to  our  own  purposes,  in  return  for  the 
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protection'  which  we  aflFord  to  it,  it  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  mill-stoiie  round  our  necks.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  this  country,  as  things 
are  at  present,  that  Sicily  were  suhk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  In  our  passion  to  keep  the  French 
out  of  it,  we  act  exactly  like  the  dog  in  the  mangen 
If  this  system  could,  however,  in  the  least  contribute 
eventually  to  prevent  the  purposes  of  France, 
our  disinterestedness  and  generosity  to  the  court  of 
Palermo  "would  be  (Reserving  of  the  highest  enco- 
miums ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  end,  we  cannot 
possibly  hope  to  make  any  impression  on  the  power 
of  an  increasing  enemy,  by  acting  in  a  w;ay  that  so 
much  enfeebles  our  own^ 

Even  if  we  acted  on  a  better  system  of  policy, 
and  looked  more  to  our  own  interests,  and  to  our 
fixture  preservation,  in  the  acquisition  of  colonies ; 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  of  all  kinds  of  empires,  of 
equal  resources,  a  colonial  and  insular  empire  i$ 
generally  the  weakest ;  its  force  being  always 
divided  ;  and  the  increase  of  its  force  (divided  as  it 
is)  not  bearing  by  any  means  the  same  ratio  to  itg 
increase  of  magnitude ;  which  is  nearly  the  case,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  with  an  empire  increasing  by 
conqaests  made  upon  its  own  frontiers,  or  on  soma 
great  continent. 

The  first  of  these  disadvantages,  attending  a  colo- 
nial and  insular  empire,  will  scarcely  be  disputed : 
the  second  will  be  understood,  and  indeed  botb 
will  be  put  in  th^  dearest  point  of  vkw,  by  consid^ 
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ing  the  great  <  difference  that  would  take  place,  in 
the  power  added  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  acquisition 
of  such  an  island  as  Sicily,  under  two  different  sup- 
positions. 

First,  That  it  were  added  to  the  British  empire, 
as  a  distant  colony. 

Secondly,  That  it  could,  by  any  miracle  of 
nature,  be  annexed  to  Greac  Britain  itself,  so  as  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  our  territory. 

In  the  first  case,  a  regular  army  of  a  sufficient 
strength  must  always  be  kept  up ;  and  a  separate 
civil  government,  which  would  also  be  absolutely 
necessary,  must  be  maintained,  in  the  distant  posses- 
sion. A  great  part  of  the  resources  added  to  the 
British  empire  by  a  colony  of  that  nature,  must 
therefore  be  absorbed  in  the  defence  of  the  colony 
Itself;  for  which  object,  as  circumstances  became 
more  or  less  critical,  exactly  so  much  more  or  less 
must .  be  deducted  from  the  disposable  force  of  the 
empire. 

If  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  second  sup- 
position, such  an  island  ^s  Sicily  could  miraculously 
be  added  to  Great  Britain  itself;  it  would  not 
so  materially  increase  the  extent  of  the  country,  as 
to  requu'e  a  much  greater  army  for  home  defence, 
than  would  have  been  necessary  without  it ;  and  a 
separate  civil  government  would  be  quite  superflu- 
ous. Hence  in  this  second  case,  in  which  the  island 
acquired  would  be  to  Great  Britain  exactly  dn  the 
same  footing,  ^as  ^n  acquisition  made  by  conquest 
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Upon  a  land  frontier;  almost  the  whole  of  the 
revenue,  of  the  population,  and  of  all  the  other 
resources  of  the  new  possession,  might  be  fairly 
added  to  the  disposable  force  of  the  British  empire. 
The  superiority,  however,  in  point  of  strength, 
which  an  increasing  continental  poiver  will  gene- 
rally have  over  another  power  of  equal  resources, 
increasing  in  the  same  ratio,  by  ultra-marine!  ^  con- 
quests, cannot  hold  good,  in  all  cases,  beyond  a 
certain  extent.  After  a  continental  empire  has 
attained  a  certain  magnitude,  great  chains  of  moun- 
tains, extensive  forests,  or  deserts  will  interpose 
themselves ;  which  may  form  greater  obstacles  to 
its  farther  progress,  than  the  sea;  and  may  be 
more  prejudicial  than  that  element  could  possibly 
be,  to  the  security  of  all  conquests  made  beyond 
such  natxnal  barriers ;  when  vigorously  attacked  by 
a  rival  power,  whose  resources  may,  from  geogra- 
phical position,  be  more  free  and  unembarrassed. 
If  we  could  imagine,  for  instance,  that,  at  any  future 
period,  the  natives  of  Italy  could  be  again  united 
into  one  vigorous  and  warlike  state,  like  the  Romaii 
commonwealth ;'  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
excepting  Great  Britain,  should  be -split  into  weak, 
ignorant,  and  barbarous  govamments,  ruling  over 


'  This  has  been  a  favorite  wish,  and  has  afforded  constant 
subject  for  speculation,  amongst  the  modem  Italians.  The 
concluding  chapter  of  Machiavel's  Prince,  intitled,  ♦<  £sorta<« 
zione  aliberare  la  Italia  da  i  barbari,"  is  to  this  effects 
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nations  effeminate  and  divided :  If  Italy  and  Britain^ 
$uch  being  the  state  of  things,  should  both  contend 
with  eqifai  ambition,  and  with  equal  energy,  for  the 
empire  of  the  world,  as  the  natural  resources  of 
the  two  countries  are  nearly  equall,  and  the  sea 
would  be  common  to  both,  our  posterity  would,  in 
Spain,  enter  the  lists  upon  equal  terms  with  their 
adversaries :  but,  in  France,,  when  we  compare  the 
difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  with  that  of 
the  channel,  the  British  would  possess  a  decided 
superiority,  in  their  supposed  military  struggle,  over 
the  descendants  of  the  Romans*  Even  at  this 
jnoment,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  various  mountains 
in  the  interior  of  Spain,  with  the  general  badness  of 
the  roads,  present  obstacles  so  formidable  to  the 
operations  of  the  French  in  that  country ;  which 
affect  us,  whose  supplies  and  movements  are  facili- 
tated by  our  command  at  sea,  in  so  much  less  a 
degree,  that  this  advantage  cm  our  side,  skilfully 
turned  to  account,  might  render  a  British  army  in 
Spain  equal  to  a  much  greater  body  of  French 
troops. 

The  strength  of  an  Empire,  con^posed  of  several 
islands,  or  possessions  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  sea,  will  be  further  modified  by  the  geogrjqjhical 
position  of  its  respective  parts.  The  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is,  for  instance,  rendered  by. 
natifre  as  strong  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  since 
mutual  aid  and  supplier  may  be  transmitted  from 
one  island  to  the  other,  if  either  werip  invadec^ 
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9tdth  great  facility  ^  nor  could  the  communicddoii 
well  be  cut  ofF,  eyen  by  an  enemy  considerably 
superior  by  sea.  Consequently  the  united  strength 
of  tbe  two  islands^  may  appear  little  inferior  to 
ih^  of  ofie  great  island,  equal  in  resources  to  both* 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  strength  of  an 
empire  of  any  kind,  whether  insuji^  or  continents' 
idll  be  greater  or  less,  with  equal  resourcfii,  in 
proportion  to  the  facility  .with  which  h$  s^eral  part$ 
/can  a^ord  each  other  mutual  aesistanK:^  whea 
attacked  $  and  u>  the  di^culty  which  an  eneniy  may 
find)  in  supplying  and  supporting  his  invading  £bree» 
These  £ircumstances  will  depend  ppon  the  iengtj^  of 
march,  and  difficulties  of  morement  and  subsisteiic^ 
inwar  by  land,  and  upon  length  of  voyage  by  «ea» 
Considering  the  subject  in  this  view,  it  would  a{^ar^ 
dia^  if  France  and  England  were  exactly  equal  Jo 
naval  and  military  power,  and  no  tixird  xiation  intfeTi^ 
£ered,  they  would  carry  on  sui  insular  warfare,  m  the 
jEa^  auid  West  Indies,  upon  equal  terms ;  but  in 
jhe  Mediterranean,  France  would  have  a  decided 
a4vantaget 

A  power  founded  upon  an  ac(:umulation  o^  islands 
is  therefore  weak,  not  only  in  proportion  to  the 
multiplicity  of  its  component  parts,  but  tp  the  len^ 
of  voyage  between  each  of  thepi  and  the  great 
island,  that  may  be  considered  at  the  mother  coimtrj 
of  the  ^hole.  Hence  it  may  appear,  that  there  is  no 
extent  to  which  we  could  possibly  increase  our 
insular  empire^  that  would  place  it  in  permanent 
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security  against  the  other  European  nations  united 
under  one  government.  Our  adversaries  caiinot, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  always  continue  completely 
impotent  in  maritime  affairs ;  so  that,  when  once 
-able  to  show  themselves  in  force  upon  the  oceaii, 
they  could  never  want  opportunities,  at  some  future 
^riod,  of  attacking  us  to  our  disadvantage ;  for  the 
whole  of  our  weak  points  could  not  be,  at  all  times, 
aufficiently  guarded ;  and  as  their  naval  power 
gradually  increased,  they  might  follow  up  their 
colonial  enterprizes  with  increasing  vigor  and 
success* 

Now  the  most  p^onate  admirer  of  colonies  will 
perhaps  hardly  assert,  that  the  resources,  afforded  by 
our  East  India  possessions  (although  strong 
themselves  against  invasion),  or  which  may  be 
afforded  by  further  acquisitions,  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  or  in  'the  Pacific  Ocean,  could  have  any 
great  influence  in  offensive  or  defensive  war,  in 
Europe,  or  even  in  the  West  Indies.  But  as  some 
of  my  readers  may  not  readily  be  disposed  to  believe^ 
that  our  colonies,  in  general,  add  so  little  to  the 
strength  of  the  empire,  or  that  we  hold  them  on  so 
precarious  a  tenure,  as  would  appear  from  the  above 
observations ;  let  us  wave  this  question  for  the 
moment,  and,  reasoning  on  the  same  grounds  with 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  a  colonial  system, 
let  us  suppose,  that  we  should  hereafter  augment  the 
number  of  our  insular  possessions  to  the  utmost, 
and  that  it  were  fair  to  reckon  all  additions  of  this 
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kind  (with  the  exception  of  those  Tery  remote 
possessions  which  have  just  been  mentioned)  as  so 
much  positive  strength,  without  making  any 
deductions  whatever  from  their  value. 

Viewing .  the  subject  in  this  light,  as  the  total 
population  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  cannot  mudi 
exceed  three  millions  and  a  quarter  of  people :'  as 
that  of  all  the  Baltic  and  other  northern  islands 
(including  Iceland  and  the  Ferroes)  may  scarcely 
amoimt  to  seven  hundred  thousand:*  and  as  the 


*  Sicily  is  supposed  to  contain  1,500,000  people:  Sardinia* 
456,990:  Corsica,  166,813^  the  Balearic  islands,  167,000: 
Malta  and  Gozo,  about  80,000 :  Corfu,  70,000 :  Cefaloniaf 
70,000 :  Leucadia,  or  Santa  Maura,  6,000 :  Ithaca,  3,000  : 
Crete,  300,000:  Cyprus,  by  one  account,  50,000:  bf 
another,  100,000:  ^cio,  by  one  account,  60,000:  byanoth^, 
113,000:  Rhodes,  30,000:  Santorin,  10,000.  Thettccounts 
of  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  islillMs,  and 
even,  as  it  appears,  of  some  which  I. have  enumerated,  ate 
imperfect,  vague  or  discordant ;  but  from  the  best  information, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  I  consider  myself  warranted 
in  believing,  that  the  estimate  given  in  the  text,  for  the  total , 
amount  of  insular  population  in  that  part  of  the  world,  witt 
be  nearly  correct. 

*  According  to  the  Boetticher's  Tables,  the  Danish  islands 
in  the  Baltic  contain  497,252  inhabitants,  Cronstadt  has 
been  supposed  to  contain  60,000  people ;  but  it  nmst  be 
observed,  that  these  are  principally  seamen,  or  odiers  in  actual 
employment  under  the  Russian  government,  serving  in  the 
ships  of  war,  or  in  the  dock  yards,  &c. :  a  great  influx  of 
mariners  of  all  nations,  trading  with  Russia^valso  swells  the 
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West  In(ilies,  even  before  the  dreadful  ccMitests  in 
j5t.  Domingo  took  place,  which,  with  the  othef 
events  of  the  last  and  present  wars,  m.ay  probably 
have  considerably  reduced  their  population,  cannot 
be  5iipposed  to  have  contained  more  than  one 
jnillion  and  three  quarters  of  people,  computing  free 
jBen  and  slaves,  of  all  colore,  ipidiscriniinately ;'  we 

|X){mlation  of  Cronstadt ;  the  natires  of  this  small  island  itself 
perhaps  not  forming  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole.  Oeland  \s^ 
said  to  contain  8,000,  and  Aland  9,000  inhabitants.  I  have 
at  present  no  precise  information  as  to  the  population  of  the 
other  Baltic  islands.  Iceland  contains  50,000,  and  the  Ferro 
isles  5,000  inhabitants.  ' 

•  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  quotes  his  authprities,  and  the  period^ 
pt  which  the  various  estimates  were  made^  states  (in  hi« 
Modern  Geography),  «  That  the  population  of  the  French 
^  part'^f  St.  Domingo  was  formerly  supposed  to  amount  to 
^  520,i60  ?ouls  :  Cuba  was  supposed  to  contain  300,000 : 
f* -Jamaica,  280,000 ;  or  according'  to  another  account, 
«  325,000:  Porto  Rico,  10,000:  Grenada,  19,493:  St. 
<*  Christophers  30,300;  Nevis,  10,600 f  Antigua,  40,398: 
^  Tortola,  10^200:  Martinique,  88,870:  Guadaloupe^ 
f*  101, 971.'^  Barbadoes  (according  to  Guthrie)  contains 
79,120.  The  proportion  of  West  India  population  npt 
included  in  the  above,  could  hardly,  I  should  think,  have 
fwelled,  the  total  amount  to  nK)r€  than  one  million  and  three 
quarters.  The  revolution  that' established  an  independent 
black  government  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
natives  of  all  the  other  islands  being  slaves,  render,  it  will 
feie  evident,  our  own  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as 
those  of  any  other  civilized  power,  weak  against  invasion. 
Otherwise,  th^  W«8t  Indies,  if  inhabited  by  free  men,  an  j 
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diall  find,  that  the  whole  of  this  motley  and  hetero^ 
geneous  mass,  if  added  to  Great  Britain  and  Irelan4> 
would  only  mcrease  the  force  of  population,  which 
we  have  to  oppose  to  more  than  seveiity  millions  of 
souls  united  under  Bucmaparte,  froip  fifteen  to  not 
quite  twe|ity-one  millions  of  people.  .Without 
entering  into  any  new  discussions  as  to  revenue,  $cc. 
which  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  repetitioQ  of 
the  principles,  upon  which  we  reasonejd,  in  the  }aM 
fchapter ;  we  must  therefore  be  forced  to  draw  the 
same  inference,  that  resulted  from  our  former  more 
limited  view  of  the  subject ;  namely,^  that  although 
Great  Britain  were,  at  this  moment,  literally  queen 
cf  the  islands  of  the  world,  and  absolute  mistress  of 
diem  all,  we  fould  still  entertain  no  just  grounds  for 
hoping,  that  by  means  of  the  resources  of  such  an 
Insular  dominion,  hdwever  well  organized,  wajlbuld 
fos^biy  preserve  a  nav^  superiority,  for  mofthati 
a  limited  period,  against  the  vastly  greater  power 
and  resources  of  the  other  states  of  Europe/  forming 
a  great  continental  empire,  with  France  at  its  head. 
To  proceed  vath  what  yet  remains  undiscussed  of 
our  present  subject,  we  shall  next  observe,  that  when 
polonies  are  so  poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  good 
to  the  mother  country  the  expenses  of  maintaining 


Tmitpd  either  under  a  native  or  foreign  government,  to  which 
^ey  -were  attached,  would  offer  by  no  n^ean^  an  easy 
.^conquest.  - 
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theniy  the  only  good  reasons  that  can  be  given  for 
occupying  them,  must  be  of  a  nature  almost  purely 
military.  The  principal  and  perhaps  the  only  case, 
that  can  render  the  possession  of  such  colonies 
at  all  desirable,  or  their  subjection  to  the  enemy 
a  matter  of  serious  regret,  js  when  they  can  be 
considered  good  naval  stations ;  which  implies  a  safe 
an4  commodious  shelter  for  the  warlike  and 
cobmiercial  fleets  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  a  conveni- 
ent place  of  arms  for  the  assembly  of  its  milicary 
expeditions. 

'  In  order  to  illustrate  the  manner,  in  which  the 
importance  of  a  possession  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
estimated,  let  us  suppose  that  we  had  at  this  moment 
no  footing  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  us,  as  a  maritime  power,  to 
occd|^  one  or  more  points  in  that  part  of  the  world ; 
and  qpat  circumstances  rendered  it  practicable  fof  us 
to  establish  ourselves  where  we  pleased ;  Malta  and 
Minorca  might  probably  be  amongst  the  first  that 
would  draw  out*  attention  ;  and  in  deciding  between 
these,  and  the  several  other  naval  stations,  that 
mijght  present  themselves  of  which  I  shall  only 
select  one  more  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  should 
be  guided  by  the  three  following  considerations. 

First,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  anchorage 
that  they  could  afford.  Minorca  and  Malta  have 
both  excellent  harbors :  they  have  also  dock-yards, 
Avith  every  thing  requisite  for  the  repair  of  ships. 
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except  dry  docks  :^  but  a  fleet  cannot  get  out  of 
Mahon  harbor  with  a  south-east,  nor  out  of  the 
port  of  Malta  with  a  north-east,  wind. 

Arsachina  Bay,  with  the  rest  of  the  anchorage 
formed  between  the  coast  of  Sardinia,^  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands*  in  the  straits  of  Bonifacio,  offers 
shelter  to  a  still  greater  fleet,  than  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  ports  either  of  Malta  or  Minorca; 
and  it  has  two  entrances,  so  that  ships  anchored 


'  The  construction  and  repairs  of  dry  docks  are  peculiarly 
difficult  and  expensive,  where  there  are  no  tides.     Toulon  is 
the  only  place  m  the  Mediterranean,  to  die  best  of  my  infor- ' 
mation,  that  has  dry  docks. 

*  The  Magdalen  islands  are  a  cluster  of  little  islands  and 
rocks,  of  which  the  largest  are  Madalena,  on  which  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  containing  about  six  hundred  inhabitants  ;  . 
Cabrera  with  about  Jfifty  inhabitants ;  Spargitore  5  and  Santo 
Stephano.  These  islands,  as  well  as  the*  coast  of  Sardinia 
opiposite,  are  wild  and  rugged,  and  much  overgrown  with 
brushwood.  Very  little  com  or  vegetables  are  raised  by  the 
inhabitailts,  who  are  almost  all  shepherds  or  herdsmen; 
excepting  those  of  the  town  of  Madalena,  most  of  whom  are 
sea-faring  people.  Cabrera,  the  longest  (though  not  the 
largest)  island,  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  about  two- 
miles  wide^  at  its  broadest  part.  The  anchorage  between 
these  islands  and  Sardinia,  is  divided  as  it  were  into  two 
bays,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  the  sea  on 
both  sides.  Arsachina  bay  is  the  first  that  presents  itself  as 
ships  enter  this  anchorage  from  the  eastw^d.  To  the  second 
bay,  which  is  much  smaller  ip  extent,  the  officers  of  Lord 
Nelson's  fleet  gave  the  name  of  Agincourt  Sound. 
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there  may  put  to  sea  In  all  winds.  Arsachina  Bay 
may,  therefore,  making  allowance  for  the  wdnt  of  a 
dock-yard,  be  esteemed  the  best  naval  station  of  the 
three. 

The  second  consideration  to  be  attended  to  is 
geographical  position.  The  importance  which  a 
naval  station  may  derive  from  this  point,  will  vary 
according  to  time  and  circumstances.  For  the 
occasional  rendezvous  of  a  fleet  -watching  Cartha- 
gena  or  Toulon,  Mahon  harbor  or  Arsachina  Bay 
would  be  the  best  situation:  for  operations  more 
towards  the  Levant,  Malta,  or  other  harbors, 
which  I  shall  not  enumerate,  might  have  the  pre- 
ference.' 

The  third  point  of  comparison,  is  their  strength 
as  military  positions.  Malta,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
is  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  can  hardly  be  reduced 
except  by  famine.  Minorca  is  now  in  a  defenceless 
state;  the  fortifications  having  been  so  far  disman* 
tied  by  the  Spaniards,  that  after  an  army  has  mode 


■  Some  naval  stations  may  have  a  still  happier  geographi- 
cal position  for  the  purposes  of  maritime  war^  than  either  of 
the  three,  which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  comparison* 
Walcheren,  for  instance,  In  possession  of  the  British^  would 
deprive  the  French  in  a  great  measure  of  the  navigation  of 
die  Scheldt :  and,  if  we  can  conceive  our  own  country,  at 
tome  future  period,  to  lose  its  naval  superiority ;  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  with  a  blockading  squadron 
at  Spithead,  would  render  our  great  naval  arsenal^  and  the 
harbor  of  Portsmeuth  almost  entirely  useless  to  u<. 
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good  hs  landing,  superior  force  y^'iA  decide  the  tdiXt 
of  the  ishnd,  without  the  necessity  of  a  si^e* 
Cape  Mola,  however,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  entrance  c^  the  harbor,  offers  a  fine  portion  for 
a  fortress,  that  would  be  infinitely  stitiuger  than  the 
former  Fc»t  St.  Philips,  which  was  situated  on  the 
<q^x>site  side :  but  the  time  that  would  be  required, 
and  the  great  expense  that  must  be  incurred,  befoiv 
such  a  work  could  be  completed,  are  circumstances 
that  much  diminish  the  value  of  Minorca  in  its 
present  state."     In  r^ard  to  Arsachina  Bay,  the 


'  When  two  smaH  possessions  are  equaUy  valoable  m  ochfir 
respects,  and  neither  of  them  is  fortiBed ;  if  the  one  affords 
no  good  situation  for  a  fortress,  and  the  other  an  excellent 
one,  the  latter,  of  coarse,  will  be  greatly  preferable.  Hence 
Mnunra,  by  means  of  this  advantage,  wiH  be  soperior  to 
fnost  places  of  eqnal  importance  in  other  points.  If  Bfalta 
itself  were  unfortified  at  this  moment,  I  do  not  know,  whether 
it  woold  be  considered  to  possess  anj  position,  in  natural 
strength  snperior  to  Cape  Mola. 

When  a  natkm  has  it  in  its  power  to  attack  two  naval 
ftatioos,  of  equal  valne  in  other  respects,  the  one  cfmipletidf 
defimcekss,  and  the  other  strongly  fortified,  which  would 
fcquke  an  obstinate  siege,  it  is  always  better  to  undertake 
the  siege^  than  to  occupy  die  former  on  a  q)eculatiaii  of 
fortifying  it.  A  siege  may  be  over  in  a  month  or  six  weeks^ 
after  which  ydur  conquest  may  be  safe  for  many  years»  or 
even  through  the  whole  coarse  of  a  war.  But  if  yon  engage 
in  fortifying  a  defenceless  place,  yon  may  labor  several 
years  before  it  can  be  rendered  respectable,  and  your  estab- 
lishment, during  die  intcnral,  ^a^  never  be  cooodend  safi^ 
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Sardinian  Islands  having  been  unmolested  by»the 
cneniy,  we  have  profited  freely  by  the  anchorage^ 
without  being  at  any  expense  whatever ;  but  if  Sar- 
dinia, instead  of  being  neutral,  were  hostile,  to  us, 
we  could  not^  of  course,  make  use  of  its  harbours, 
without  conquering  the  whole  country.  In  that 
case,  it  might  be  necessary  to  construct  some  trifling 
works  of  fortification,  on  a  few  points,  upon  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  main  land  of  Sardinia, 
for  the  protection  of  the  naval  station  there ;  but 
towards  all  the  expenses,  which  a  nation  might 
incur  by  the  occupation  of  Sardinia,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  that  great  and  fertile  island  would 
itself  be  able  to  contribute  liberally.' 

whilst  the  enemy  can  send  a  fleet  to  sea.  When  a  sFege  is 
not  advisable,  even  the  blockade  of  a  strong  place,  when 
practicable,  with  a  view  to  reduce  it  by  famine,  as  we  did  in 
regard  to  Malta,  may  be  preferable  to  the  plan  of  occupying  and 
fortifying  a  defenceless  place,  of  equal  value  in  other  points. 

*  The  state  of  Sardinia  is  thus  described  by  Lord  .Nelson, 
m  a  letter  to  Lord  Harrowby,  dated  the  1  ith  of  Octoberi 
1804. 

"  We  know  every  thing  respecting  Sardinia  which  is 
*»  necessary — that  it  has  no  money,  no  troops,  no  means  of 
<«  defence.  I  will  only  mention  the  state  of  one  town* 
«  Alghiera,  fortified  with  seventy  large  cannon,  and  contain- 
(« ing  10  or  12,000  inhabitants.  It  has  forty  soldiers  and  a 
w  governor,  not  one  of  whom  has  been  paid  any  wages  for 
*«  more  than  thi:ee  years.  They  levy  a  small  tax  upon  what 
"  comes  in  or  goes  out  of  the  town.    Guns  honeycombed 
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There  sure  several  other  excellent  naval  statiohs 
in  the  M^terranean,  of  which  we  shall  take  no 
Boticey  having  done  enough  to  illustrate  this  part  of 
our  subject.  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  said 
.  upon  Lampedotsa ;  an  island,  which  by  the  import^ 
ant  political  discussions  between  France  and  Engf 
land,  that  took  j^ce  concerning  i%  was  dragged 
from  its  former  obscurity,  and  held  up  to  the' 
imiv^rse  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  war 
between  the  two  countries;  awar  which  has  eventusdOy 
involved  all  Europe  in  its  vorter,  and  the  effects  of 


^  for  want  of  painty  and  only,  two  carriages  fit  tp  stand 
^  firing ;  and  the  governor  shows  this,  and  -says,  hoto  long 
*^  can  tve  go  on  in  this  manner  ?  This  place  was  intended  to, 
^  and  would  in  our  hands,  possess  the  whole  of  the  Coral 
•<  Fishery ;  but  for' want  of  active  commercei  grai$  grotoi  ijt 
^  the  streets.  1  could  repeat  the  same  of  the  miserable^  stat« 
*<  <^  the  city  of  Sassari,  where  there  is  a  reguliir  muyorsttf 
*<  established,  now  in  misery." 

Lord  Nelson,  in  another  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Jacksoi^ 
Kates,  **  that  the  revenue,  after  the  expenses  of  the  island  ar» 
**  de&ayed,  does  not  give  the  king  50001.  sterling  a  yfear.'* 
And  yet,  amidst  all  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  country^ 
coQ»dered  as  an  bdependent  state,  the  taxes  fail  very  bea!Vjr 
upon  the  people,  whom,  in  a  hasty  vi^t  to  the  north,  coast  oS 
Sardinia  in  February,  1804>,  I  found  loud  in  their  complaints 
of  the  grievances  under  wfafebtiseyJaborj  xior  had  their  dis« 
contented  spirit  escaped  the  observation  of  Lord  Nelson,  whQ 
mentions  it  particularly  and  strongly  in  many  of  his  letters* 
So  deplorable  are  the  effects  of  bad  jpovemment  upoa 
Iries  the  most  fiivored  by  nature* 
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which,  some  way  oi*  other,  are  felt  by  every  nation^ 
and  almost  by  every  individual,  in  the  world. 

For  the  geographical  position  of  Lampedosa,  we  ^ 
shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  map ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
may  appear  sufficiently  advantageous.  The  greater 
jpart  of  this  small  island  is  covered  with  brush-' 
wood;  and  its  only  inhabitants  are  a  Maltese 
iarmer,  with  his  family  and  servants,  who  is  propri- 
etor of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  of  a  herd  of  cattle^  land 
who  grows  very  little  more  com  than  is  necessary 
for  his  own  consumption. 

There  is  a  small  creek  in  Lampedosa,  fit  only  for 
receiving  merchant  vessels,  but  incapable  of  afford- 
ing shelter  to  any  ship  of  war  larger  than  a  sloopj 
There  are  few  convenient  landing-places  on  the 
coast;  but  the  island  affords  no  strong  position  for 
a.  fortress,  which,  in  such  small  possessions,  is  abso* 
lately  necessary,  if  any  value  is  attached  to  them ; 
01*  if  any  government  stores  of  importance  are  kept 
-  there,  which  ,  might  otherwise  be  exposed  to 
dest/uction,  oa  every  temporary  absence  of  the 
fleet.  .  ,        .: 

Such,  therefore,  is  Lampedosa ;  a  place  without 
resources,  without  strength^  and,  to  sum  up  every 
thing,  without  a  harbor; '  a  place,  in  short,  com- 

'  The  author  was  serving  m  the  Mediterranean,  when  the 
present  war  broke  out :  circumstances  naturally  excited  Hs 
curiosity  in  regard  to  Lampedosa,  but  not  being  able  to  visit 
that  island  personally,  he  anxiously  sought  for  the  best  infor- 
snation  that  could  be  had  regarding  it }  and  was  not  a  little 
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pJetely  Insignificant,  worthless,  and  contemptible  J"* 
yet  for  which,   it  would  Appear,    Great  Britain' 
was,  at  one  time,  disposed  to  grste  up  Malta,'  the 
strongest  fortress,  and  cme  ctf  the  be^  harhtafs^  in 
the  world ;'  and  w;hich,  with  its  appendage  Gozoy 

surprised^:  after  examining  the  reports,  and  plaHs  6£r  intelUgenti 
naval  officers,  who  actually  surveyed  it^  and  cOnsultfajtg  % 
commissary  of  acknowledged  abilities,  who  "\Yas  Sijentfor  thjf 
purpose  of  ascertaining  its  resources ;  besides  having  often, 
conversed  oA  the  subject  with  the  farihel- liifosetf,  ^^'o' 
frequently  came  to  Maltst;  to  iind,  that  Vft'^rajr-'snch' if 
wretched  place,  in  every  resjpect,  as  ho  has  4escdted.it. J  4i£ 
no  engineer  has  i^»amined  it,  and  no  obse^t^^tiofis,  have  yet^ 
been  made>  su$ciently  extensive  and.miwtea  to  .enable  a 
decided  opinion  to  be  giyen  as  to  its  capaT^ility  of  improve- 
ment, it  remains  to  ^is  day  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  it  isf 
possible,  by  any  expense  whatever,  to  coli^ri  tlie  miserkbU^ 
creek  of  Lampedosa  into  such  a  hai-bor,  as  would  render  it 
worthy  of  being  considered  a  naval  station.  It  is  also  doubt- 
fill,  whether,  by  any  reasonable  expense,  it  could  be  fordfiedL 
$0  as  to  make  It  tenable  against  a  vigorous  attack  for  more 
tfian  a  few  days.  If  the  practicability  of  all  these  great  works  . 
Were  ascertained,  the  next  consideration  would  be  the  expense 
of  them ;  and,  from  circumstances,  we  may  perhaps  be  war- 
ranted in  concluding,  that  any  thing  done  in  Lampedosa 
inight  cost  nearly  double  of  what  the  same  undertaking  would 
cost  in  England ;  so  that,"  before  we  could,  convert  Lampe- 
dosa into  a  great  naval  station^  we  might  be  obliged  to  expend 
as  much  money  as  may  have  been  laid  out  upon  t\e  East  and 
West  India  docks,  and  upon  die  fortifications  of  Dover  and 
of  Qiadiam  put  together. 

'  See  (in  the  collection  of  the  State  Papers  for  180S)  tht 
Official  Letters  of  Lord  Whitworth,  3cc. 
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eontams  an  active,  orderly,  and  industrious  popu*^ 
Iftioti  of  about  eighty  thousand  souls. 
.  From  the  Mediterranean  let  us  now  cast  our 
^s  northward,  with  a  view  of  comparing  the 
importance  of  the  naval  stations  in  the  Baltic^ 
There  are  only  two  in  that  part  of  the  world 
(ieaving  Carkcrona  out  of  the  question),  that  are 
worthy  of  pur  attention,  or  even  of  our  acceptance, 
if  all  were  freely  offered  to  us.  These  are,  Copen- 
hagen and  Cronstadt ;  and  as  we  are  at  war,  both 
^th  the  Danes  and  Russians,  we  certainly  have  a 
fight  to  attack,  and  to  keq)  either  or  both  of  these 
places  fot  ourselves,  if  such  a  measure  should 
appear  neces^ury,  for  the  preservation  of  our  navat 
power,  or  even  of  our  naval  influence  over  the 
Siorthan  nations.' 

'  Whether  die  refusal  of  our  demands  upon  Denmark^  in 
i807f  was  a  sufficient  cause  to  justify  us  in  making  good 
those  demands  by  force  of  arms^  is  a  question,  upon  which  I 
*ay  nothing.  But  now  that  we  have  been  at  war  with  that 
country  for  nearly  three  years,  a  new  question  presents  itself, 
most  completely  distinct  from  the  former ;  that  is,  whether, 
since  the  Danish  government  has  held  out  nothing  to  as,  but 
^language  of  irreconcileable  hatred  and  defiance,  we  can 
foresee  any  end  to  the  contest,  until  we  are  either  ourselves 
destroyed,  or  until  we  break  the  strength  of  the  great  combi- 
nation acting  against\us,  of  which  Denmark  (particularly  its 
Baltic  islands)  forms  a  most  essendal  and  vital  part?  We 
have  seen  the  Danes,  for  more  than  two  years,  manfullj 
exerting  themselves  to  do  us  all  the  mischief  in  their  power  ; 
)nd  it  is  surely  idle  to  expect,' that  they  will  ever  cease  to  do 
us  further  mischiefi  unless  we  deprive  them  of  the  means* 
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In  geographical  poadon,  Copenhagieii  must  fai 
sdlowe4  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  Gronstadts 
besides,  that  Zealand,  and  the  ac^'acent  island%' 
being  blest  vrith  a  ferdte  soil,  with  great  advantagw 
for  Commerce,  and  inhabited  by  a  fine  race  of  nesaif 
half  a  million  of  people,  of  an  industrious  andnatOpi 
rally  of  a  warlike  character,  would  amply  pay  xm 
for  the  expenses  of  their  defence;  whether  wd 
should  think  it  best  to  occupy  the  whole,  or  a  part 
of  them ;'  so  that,  instead  of  being  a  deaid  burdieat 
upon  our  revenue,  and  a  drain  upon  our  populatioiii 
like  Cronstadt  which  has  no  resources  of  any  kind, 
Zealand  ^Quld  add  to  our  strength  in  every  way« 

r,-.  ^  jy  mecu.o     ^enabiHty,  if  in  our  pc^^       ."^ 
jr^ve  every  advantage  m  Uie  contest,  that  a  nation 

1- jan  reasonably  hope  in  war.     For  five  years  out  of 

J  5ix,  or  for  nine  years  out  of  ten,  a  small  garrison 

would  enable  us  to  keep  undisturbed  possession  cf 

Zealand ;  to  command,  and  to  profit  by,  all  the 

resources  which  its  present  government  derives  from 

it ;  ,  whilst  the  enemy,  to  whont  it  would,  from 

circumstances,  prove  a  much  more  difficult  task 

to  make  himself  master  of  it,  than  for  us  to  drive 

him  out,  could,  if  he  succeeded  in  an  attack  upon 

it,  only  promise  himself  quiet  possession  for  a  month 

or  two  at  the  utmost :  perhaps  -  he  might  scarcely 

have  had  time,  after  a  tedious  struggle  prolonged 

through  a  whole  winter,  to  pull  down  the  British 

flag  from  the  walls  of  Copenhagen  and  pf  Elsineur, 

before  he  mieht  be  alarmed  bv  the  sudden  aDpeaiv 
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from  Jutland,  by  way  of  Fuhen,  over  the  ice/  and 
to  succeed-  in  si^es  in  the  depth  of  winter,  whett 
the  ground  is  as  hard  as  solid  rock ;  all  of  which 
operations  might  be  necessary  before  an  enemy 
coidd  wrest.  Zealand  from  us ;  would  forfti,  upon 
the  whole,  no  easy  enterprise.*  Indeed  it  may 
appear  to  those,  who  will  consider  the  subject  a 
little  in  detail,  an  enterprise  of  so  much  difficulty 

*  According  to-  information  given  me  (in  Zealand)  by  a. 
Danish  gentleman,  "  when  Reaumur's  thermometer  stands 
**  at.  about  10°  below  the  freezing  point,  the  waters  between 
**  Zealand  and  the  lesser  islands,  as  well  as  the  great  Belt  and 
*'  the  Sound,  aiie  commonly  frozen.  This  happ^^*  gencraUy 
p6wCi>,:n  f^ye  or  six  years.   But  tlie  c^^uehce   OVttel'  tJLtp 

ttorth^n  nations.'  ^ 

*  . 

"  Whether  the  refusal  of  our  demands  upon  Denmark^  i 
1807,  was  a  sufficient  cause  to  justify  us  in  making  goou*^ 
those  demands  by  force  of  arrns;^  is  a  question,  upon  which  I 
^y  noUiing.  But  now  that  we  have  been  at  war  with  that 
country  for  nearly  three  years,  a  new  question  presents  itself^ 
most  completely  distinct  from  the  former ;  that  is,  whether, 
since  the  Danish  government  has  held  out  nothing  to  us,  but 
^  language  of  irreconcileable  hatred  and  defiance,  we  can 
foresee  any  end  to  the  contest,  until  we  are  either  ourselves 
destroyed,  or  until  we  break  the  strength  of  the  great  combx« 
Iiatton  acting  against{us,  of  which  Denmark  (particularly  its 
Baltic  islands)  forms  a  most  essential  and  vital  part?  We 
have  seen  the  Danes,  for  more  than  two  years,  manfullj 
exerting  themselves  to  do  us  all  the  mischief  in  their  power  ; 
^d  it  is  surely  idle  to  expect,' that  they  will  ever  cease  to  do 
us  further  miscbieft  unless  we  deprive  them  of  the  means* 
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and  hazard)  that  few  generals  would  have  any 
sanguine  hopes  of  success,  nor  perhaps  the  smallest 
.desire  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking ;  neither 
is  it  my  opinion,  that  Buonaparte  would  order  the 
attempt  to  be  made,  if  he  knew  that  we  were 
determined  upon  obstinately  defending  Zealand  if 
attacked,  and  had  fully  mad6  up  our  minds  to  los^ 
no  time,  in  using  every  effort  in  our  power,  to 
reconquer  it  when  lost. 

ShouEd  this  opinion,  however,  be  erroneous,  and 
diould  our  enemies  prove  equally  determined  with 
ourselves  to  have  possession  of  Zealand,  let  the  risk 
be  what  it  may,  it  will  appear,  on  a  little  reflection^ 
that,  by  means  of  our  naval  superiority,  we  shaQ 
have  every  advantage  in  the  contest,  that  a  nation 
can  reasonably  hope  in  war.  For  five  years  out  of 
six,  or  for  nine  years  out  of  ten,  a  small  garrison 
would  enable  us  to  keep  undisturbed  possession  ct 
Zealand ;  to  command,  and  to  profit  by,  all  the 
resources  which  its  present  government  derives  from 
it ;  ^  whilst  the  enemy,  to  whonf  it  would,  from 
circumstances,  prove  a  much  more  difficult  task 
to  make  himself  master  of  it,  than  for  us  to  drive 
him  out,  could,  if  he  succeeded  in  an  attack  upon 
it,  only  promise  himself  quiet  possession  for  a  month 
or  two  at  the  utmost :  perhaps  -  he  might  scarcely 
have  had  time,  after  a  tedious  struggle  prolonged 
through  a  whole  winter,  to  pull  down  the  British 
flag  from  the  walls  of  Copenhagen  and  of  Elsineur, 
before  he  might  be  alarmed  by  the  sudden  appear* 
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vicje  of  sails  ofi  the.  horizon;  and  a  British 'fl^^ 
urith  some  hundreds  of  transports,  full  of  troops  and 
warlike  stores,  might  be  seen  approaching  in  formi* 
dable  array,  to  rob  him  of  the  frivits  of  his  moment 
t^  success.  This  reasoning,  in  regard  to  the 
x^ture  pf  the  contest  in  Zealand,  is  founded  on  a 
opposition,  that  both  parties  should  act  with  aiergy 
and  foresight,  which  they  would  surely  do,  if  *they 
thought  the  object  of  importance.  Should  w« 
again  occupy  Zealand,  the  chances  t^at  an  enemy 
would  be  able  to  take  it  from  us,  ui^der  all  circum* 
stances,  would  no  doubt  be  fully  calculated,  upon 
5Qund  military  principles ;  which  being  done,  such 
an  event  could  never  come  upon  us  by  surprise; 
and  it  is  not  therefore  too  much  to  expect,  that  we 
might  have  previously  made  arrangements,  which, 
as  soon  as  the  official  account  of  the  loss  of  tibat 
island  arrived  in  England,  would  enable  us,  instantly 
to  send  off  a  fleet  and  an  army,  fully  adequate  for 
.the  recapture  of  it.      . 

Zealand  therefore  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  the 
only  naval  station  that  would  suit  our  purposes  in 
the  Baltic;  no  other  island  in  that  sea,  except 
Cronstadt,  being  possessed  of  a  harbor:  and  a& 
for  Cronstadt,  since  its  situation  is  bad,  and  we 
cannot  defend  it  if  we  had  it,  the  only  object  which 
we  could  have  in  attacking  it,  would  be  to  destroy 
it ;  an  enterprise  which  we  may  keep  in  view,  and 
of  wl^ich  we  may  hold  out  constant  threats  in.  ordtt 
to  intimidate  the  Russians  j  but  which  we  ^hpuld  oq$ 
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attempt^  whilst  we  have  any  thing  of  greater  imporfl 
ance  to  employ  our  arms. 

I  have  been  induced  to  enter  more  largely  intfi 
the  subject  of  insular  possesntms,  from  obsarving^ 
that,  vrith  the  exception  of  our  West  Indian  Islandi^ 
which  have  always  been  estimate4  more  or  les^ 
important,  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  pojpU^ 
lation,  and  fertility,  which  appeard  to  me  the  ordf 
just  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  any  ultramiariM 
possessions;  all  other  possessions  of  this  nature^ 
which  we  either  have  acquired,  or  have  had  it  iii 
our  power  to  acquire,  have  generally  been  reckoned^ 
by  men  in  England,  the  more  de^rable,  in  propctt^ 
tion  to  their  want  of  resources  of  every  kind ;  and 
the  more  easy  to  be  defended,  in  proportion  to  their 
natural  weakness  and  insignificancy, 

Sicily,  for  instance,  which,  next  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  the  finest  island  in  the  world ;  which 
contains  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and 
might  furnish  a  revenue  of  more  than  one  miiliofl 
sterling  to  its  government ;  which  possesses  strong 
fortresses  and  military  positions;  with  excellent 
harbors,  and  commodious  roadsteads,  favorable 
both  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  of  commerce.' 

.  '  Syracuse  is  an  excellent  harbor.  Lord  Nelsbh's  fleet 
^chored  and  watered  there  in  1796.  The  convoy  of  tnai»i 
ports  with  the  Russian  troops  destined  for  Naples  rendei- 
voused  there  in  1805.  Augusta  Bay  is  spacious  and  safe  m 
every  wind.  The  harbor  of  Messina  is  generally  fuU  ef 
il^ips,  l^pt  not  equal  to  the  fbrmer  in  ssfetf .    Tht  mad  (ff 
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[is. noble  island^  which  in  all  former  ages  has 
been  considered  a  prize  worthy  of  the  arms  of  the 
greatest  nation  upon  earth,'  which  was  the  granary 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  may,  in  a  mili-» 
tary,  if  not  in  a  commercial,  view,  be  considered  of 
.  more  value  than  all  the  West  Indies  put  together; 
has,  by  some  wonderful  turn  of  thinking,  lost  all 
its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  ^  the  British  nation ; 
and  has  been  deemed  of  ho  more  use,  in  respect  to 

Milazzo  is  said  to  afford  good  anchorage  in  all  but  westerly 
vinds.  That  of  Palermo  is  exposed,  but  it  has  often  been  the 
tendezvous  of  the  British  fleet.  There  is  a  mole  at  that  city, 
and  one  at  Girgenti,  for  trading  vessels.  Trapani  *  offers  an 
anchorage  sufficiently  good  for  merchant  vessels.  Syracuse, 
Augusta,  the  citadel  of  Messina,  Milazzo,  Trapani,  &c.  are 
places  either  strongly  fortified,  or  so  lAuch  favored  by  Nature 
as  to  be  easily  defensible. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  Sicily,  that  "  Terra  potens  armis 
'^  atque  ubere-  glebae,"  as  Virgil  has  so  aptly  styled  it,  has 
iiever.  made  any  figure  under  a  native  government.  It  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  Sicilians  to  be  always  ruled  by  foreigners, 
4)r  to  be  divided  amongst  foreign  masters.     Tliey  have  sue- 
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cessively  been  governed  by  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans, 
Saracens,  Normans,  for  a  short  time  by  the  French,  by 
Spaniards,  &c.  Sicily  may  soon,  perhaps,  offer  to  the  two 
'  great  rival  nations  of  modem  times,  if  one  of  the  two  does 
not,  as  u^al,  shrink  from  the  contest  when  the  hour  of  danger 
xomes,  a  field  of  battle,  such  as  Pyrrhus  predicted  that  it 
would. offer  to  the  two  great  rival  powers  of  antiquity :  'Ewt/ 
X  XaciXittf  KfF«rv^Mf  (llvppo?)  l^i^Mt,  ftrreKrr^x^iUoxiTti  tr^ti  rthn 

c^«ir. — Plutarch,  'A7ro^6i<yfiAret  ^oiinXim  xmI  rr^evniYPU  tQXn.  I, 

;|iag.322.  H.  St;ephan.edit.l572,  . 
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our  affairs,  than  as  it  enables  us  to  maintain  the 
harbor  of  Malta^  and  to  supply  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison  of  that  little  post  with  provisions.     Sicily 
16  therefore  considered  as  a  kind  of  appendage  to 
Malta,   an  opinion  which   posterity  may   perhaps 
refuse  to  believe,  that  any  individuals  amongst  us, 
in  the  present  times,  could  possibly  have  entertained. 
By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  Great  Britain,  with 
all  its  resources,  might  be  considei*ed  as  an  appen- 
dage to  Portsea  island,  and  the  isle  of  Wight.     Yet 
if  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  when  they  meditated 
an  invasion  of  France,  after  having  over-run  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  had  been  recommended,  first 
to  conquer  Britain ;  and  if  it  had  been  set  forth  by 
the  adviser  of  that  measure,  that  the  occupation  of 
Great  Britain  would  drain  the  treasury  of  the  Caliphs 
of  a  million  pieces  of  gold  annually;  without  afford*^ 
ijig  them  any  thing  in  return,  except  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  able  to  keep  quiet  possession  of 
Portsmouth  harbour;  these  unenlightened  Mussul- 
men,  who  could  know  nothing  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  nor  could  have  ever  compared  the  merits  of 
the  mercantile  and  agricultural  systems  of  political 
economy,  would,  I  fear,  have  been  disrespectful 
enough  to  our  present  ideas,  to  have  laughed  to 
scorn  the  proposer  of,  what  iii  their  ignorance 
might  have  appeared  to  them^  so  absurd  a  scheme, 
^nd  would  have  treated  him  either  as  a  bufiboa  or 
a  madman. 

We  shall  now  treat  of  the  last  ppint^  which  W 
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t)i*otmsed  to  consider,  naihely,  "  whether  a  liaddii 
^* « may  not  be  placed  under  such  peculiar  cif cum- 
"  stances,  at  some  particular  period,  as  may  tonsi* 
*'  derably  palliate  or  lessen  the  evil  eflfeets,  which 
^  numerous,  colonies  of  a  certaifi  description** 
(which  we  have  defined  to  be  such  as  are  thinly 
peopled,  poor  and  sterile,)  "  may  appeal  generally 
*'  to  produce,  by  weakening  the  strength  of  a  state/' 
A  narioii  will  be  placed  in  this  advantageous  situ-^ 
ation  in  regard  to  colonial  warfare  r 

First,  Ivhen  she  is  equal  by  sea  to  her  adversary^ 
and  possesses  a  great  superiority  of  disposable  mili* 
tary  force. 

.  Secondly,  when  Ivith  a  disposable  military  force^ 
either  equal,  or  even  much  inferior,  to  that  of  heif 
adYers2U:y ,  she  possesses  a  great  superiority  by  sea^ 
This  being  oUr  case  at  present^  let  us  examine  the 
eflFects  of  this  advantage* 

Let  us  suppose,  that  two  hostile  nations  havi& 
each  colonies  of  equal  extent,  and  guarded  by  the 
same  number  of  troops,  in  a  part  of  the  world 
equally  remote  from  both  the  mother-countries. 
Let  each  nation,  for  instance,  have  five  islands,  with 
an  equal  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  distri- 
buted in  garrison^  throughout  the  whole.  If  these 
nations  are  equal  by  sea,  neither  of  them  could 
make  any  impression  upon  the  colonies  of  the  other^ 
without  sending  superior  armies  t6  the  scene  of 
acdon.  But  if  one  of  these  belligerent  powers  were 
^eady  superior  to  the  Qtber  by  sea,  she  mighty 
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without  danger  to  the  security  of  her  own  posses 
sions,  leaving  only  a  thousand  mesi  m  each,  coiied' 
the  rest  of  her  troops  into  an  army  of  twenty  thcui-^ 
saiid  men,  with  which  she  might  attack,  and  rediu^v 
each  of  her  adversary's  settlements,  one  after  t^ 
other,  either  by  actions  in  the  field,*  by  aege»,  <m^ 
by  blockades  if  necessary.  The  same  advantage  et 
a  decided  naval  superiority  holds  good,  though  not 
in  so  great  a  degree,  in  the  attack '  of  colomes  and 
islands  on  a  larger  scale;  and  even  in  coiitinefitadk 
warfare,  when  the  coimtry,  which  is  the  sctoe  of 
action  (like  Spain)  is  of  a  peninsular  form,  or  ha^di 
great  extent  of  coast.  This  advantage,  {a  sboit^'St 
so  great,  that  any  nation,  which  possesses  thd:;aiS9q^ 
lute  command  at  sea,  as  we  do  now,  niay/oifi^ 
conquer  all  the  islands  in  the  world,  providad-  ^Itof 
pursues  that  bbject  steadily,  em^ykig  great 
in  the  attack  of  every  place,  where  obstinate 
ance  may  be  looked  for ;  and  not  aik>Wing^  heKsblS 
to  be  deterred  from  her  purpose^  by  ^occasiDBal 
defes^  or  reverses,  such  as  are  to  he  eicpedtsexb 
in  war.  These  shoukl  only  be  coni»dered  wi 
incentives  for  greater  exertion ;  or  as  reasons  rto 
a  change  of  measures,  when  disasteis  may  ^afipeii: 
to  have  arisen,  not  from  wuit  of  forse  or  of  aajittc 
tary  ^11,  but  from  an  erroneous  policy  tqurawht 
the  people  of  the'country  invaded.  •  j^t 

The  advantage  of  a  great  and  commaaduig  supiu 
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mrity  of  naval  power,  is  no  less  conspicuous  m  th^ 
defimce  of  insular  possessions.  Whilst  our  fleeCr 
ndes  the  ocean,  our  colonial  possessions  are  securey 
Vith  much  smaller  garrisons  than  would  be  required 
under  less  favorable  circumstsuices..  An  enemy, 
for  instance,  who  would  attack  any  of  our  posses-- 
jsions  in  the  West  Indies^  at  this  nioment,  woiild 
expose  a  fleet,  and  an  army  of  conskierable  force,, 
irithout  which  he  could  do  nothing,^  to  almost 
certain  destruction.  The  colonies,  which  he  attacks^ 
inay  be  of  two  kinds..  Either  they  may  have  ar 
feitress  of  such  strength  as  to  require  a  dege;  ia 
wiiicfa  case^^  the  chances  are,  that  before  he  can  have 
opened  his  first  batteries,  our  superior  navy  wiU  •  have 
<|i6troyed  his  ships  of  war  and  transports,  aadhavd 
thrown  reliefs  into  the  place ;  or  may  have  facilitated 
&e  assemblage  of  an  army,  to  cut  himi  to  pieces.  If 
the  colony,  which  he  may  attack,  should  be  without: 
a  fortress  of  any  kind  ;  his  fleet  wotdd  be  in  this 
case^  as  well  as  in  the  former,  ^equally  liable  lor 
destruction;  and  his  army,  after  the  conquest^^ 
Jbaving  no  strcmg  place  to  secure  it,  when  we  in  our 
turn  should  become  the  assaiilants,  would  also  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  us.  To  give  only  one  particular 
instance  of  the  beneficisd  efiects,  which  our  superior 
liaval  power  may  produce,  in  the  defence  of  insular 
possessions,  we  may  mention  Malta^  for  which  under 
the   present   circumstances,  in  my  opinion^   one 
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battalion  of  regular  Britisjh  troops  i&  a  sufHciefilf 
garrison ;  but  which,  if  we  had  liot  this  naval  strpe-* 
riority,  could  hardly  be  thought  secure,  with  leir 
than  six  battalions.  Thus  we  may  derive,  at  die 
present  moment,  the  greatest  possable  benefit,  from 
the  occupation  of  islands  and  colonies,  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  their  commerce,  &c.  with  the  leas^ 
possible  draw-back,  on  account  (rf  the  -expenses^  of 
their  defence*  - ''' 

The  acquisition  .of  such  pofesegaons^  thtrefdref 
provided  they  do  not  prevent  ^s  frdirt^'gmployiiiigf 
our  disposable  force  in  more  important  objects^  i* 
was:  done  by  our  West  Indian  campaigns  in  th^  fast 
war,  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  us  j'  as  Jong  as  we^ 
can  mantain  our  naval  superiority:  andlalthougllf 
the  conquest  of-  them  may,  from  the  feisfl  eflfecta  of 
climate  acting  upon  troops  exposed  to  the  'hard^pa^ 
of  war  j  often  cost  us  very  dear  ;•  yet,  when  ohttdaed^. 
they' are  by  us.  so  easily  defended^-that^  ^Wfeere-  w* 
have"  once  got  a  footing,  we  should  never  be  toa 
hasty  in  abandoning  positions,  which  some  new  tur» 
of  affairs  may  afterwards  render,  it  desirable,  oreveUt 
indispensable  for  us,  ta  reconqujex^,  under  much  less 
favorable  circumstances*  Cbnsequently>  our  trufi 
policy  is  to  keep  what  we  have  got  ^  to  increase 
with  judgment,  but  never  voluntarily  to  diminish^ 
biur  insular  possessions ;  in  respect  to  which,  W9 
ought,  however,  always  to  make  due  discriminatioxi^ 
between  such  as  are,  and  such  as  in  reality  are  not, 
Worthy  of  our  serious  attention.    Whilst  we  take 
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measures  to  place  the  security  of  the  former  above 
accidents,  we  ought  not  to  waste  any  great  portion 
q£  oiff  military  force  in  defending  the  latter,  which 
we  may  safely  leave  with  very  trifling  garrisons,  or 
sometimes  even  with  none.  For  if  any  Frencjh 
admiral,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  oiu-  fleets,  should 
Aink  proper  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  plundering 
^r  laying  waste  our  little  remote  settlements,  which 
we  might  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  garrison 
ipth  regular  troops ;  we  may,  by  retaliating  tenfold 
upon  the  coasts  of  France,  soon  put  a  stop  to  such 
fxcesses. 

It  lias  been  sufliciently  shown,  in  the  former  p^ 
pf  this  chapter,  that  all  the  great  advantages  whicii 
we  now  possess  oy^r  France,  in  insular  warfare, 
will  be  transferred  to  that  power,  the  moment  she 
thall  be  able  to  meet  us  upon  .equal  terms  by  sea.  I 
(lave  also  attempted  to  ^ow,  that  if  our  insular 
4omini(MQi  wer^  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  power 
and  grandeur  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  could  not; 
yeasonably  expect  to  maintain  our  present  over- 
whelming naval  superiority  against  the  continental 
^pnpire  of  France ;  which,  by  the  bounty  of  nature, 
possesses  ajil  the  resources  upon  which  naval  power 
is  founded,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  all  the 
Islands  of  the  world  put  together.  But,  as  was 
observed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  vast  maridme 
resources  of  the  enemy,  which,  after  a  long  peace, 
no  possible  efiort  of  ours  could  enable  U9  ta 
with^and,  are  rendered  ia  a  grcstt  mwisuce  usele$iw 
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•by  ouf  superior  fleets  in  time  of  war.'  Upon  war, 
therefore,  the  preservation  of  our  naval  power, 
under  the  present  state  of  Europe,  entirely  depends : 
and  surely,  since  we  have  no  choice  left  ^s,  it  is  our* 
wisest  policy  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  way  as 
to  alter  the  present  state  of  Europe ;  in  -short,  to 
.dismember  the  continental  empire  of  France,  if  we 
can*  For  until  that  empire  either  falls  to  pieces  of 
•itself,  «md  many  suppose  that  this  great  ^bric,  the 
work  of  political  wisdom  and  of  military  skill,  is  to 
be  overturned  by  chance ;  or  until  it  is  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  vigor  of  the  British  arms  j  it  is  almost 

t 
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■  The  French  government  does,  however,  even  at  the 
present  moment,  contrive  to  form  seamen,  &c«  with  ttiorfc 
activity  thafi  is  generally  imagined  in  England*  The  masters 
of  the  Chasse-marees  and  other  small  coasting  vessels,  are 
obliged  to  receive  on  boards  as  part  of  their  crew,  a  certain 
number  of  naval  conscripts,  for  whom  they  are  made  respon- 
sible. Sometimes  these  vessels  are  taken  or  driven  on  shore^ 
but  not  without  great *risk,  by  our  cruizers.  In  this  situation 
the  young  conscripts  get  over  their  sea-sickness,  and  being 
kept  in  constant  alarm,  they  acquire  the  habits  of  alertness 
and  activity,  as  well  as  the  management  of  boats  and  some 
little  degree  of  naval  skill.  After  having  been  trained  in 
this  manner  for  a  certain  time,  they  are  by  rotation  transferred 
to  the  ships  of  war.  The  masters  of  these  sma^  vessels, 
after  clearing  from  the  principal  sea  ports  of  France,  are  also 
obliged  to  take  in  timber  and  other  naval  stores,  at  particular 
places,  as  a  part  of  their  cargo  for  the  voyage  back,  which 
they  deliver  over  to  the  officers  of  the  imperial  dock  yai-ds, 
from  whom  they  receive  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  freiightage, 
and  are  promised  the  whole  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

PART   I.  *       O 
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universally  allowed,  that  we  can  have  no  security  in 
peace. 

But  if  we  continue  looking  on,  with  our  hands 
folded,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  French  empire,'  like  the  clowix  in  the  fable,  who 
stood  offering  up  vows  to  Hercules,  instead  of 
putting  his  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  fickle  deity,  to  which  we  trust  our  iate^ 
may,  in  like  manner,  turn  a  deiif  ear  to  our  prayerq* 
The  chances  to  which  we  look  forward  may  di^f>- 
point  our  hopes,  and  the  French  empire  may  not 
fall  to  pieces.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Not 
daring  to  make  peace,  we  shall,  in  that  case,  have 
nothing  before  us  hut  the  gloomy  project  of  eternal 
war.  And  what  kind  of  a  war  will  it  be  ?  a  w»r 
solely  defensive ;  a  war  of  fear  against  hope ;  a  war, 
in  >irhich  if  we  should  prove  constantly  victorious, 
we  gain  nothing  j  in  which  if  we  are  beaten,  we 
lose  every  thing.  And  as,  in  our  wars,  we  have 
generally  acted  in  a  way  that  makes  us  poorer  and 
weaker,  instead  of  richer  and  stronger,  by  die 
conquest  or  alliance  of  lesser  states ;  if  we  persist 
in  the  same  system,  the  people  of  England,  instead 
of  rejoicing  in  victories,  which  they  know  will  only 
lead  to  &esh  demands  upon  their  income,  will  listen 

"  *^Horace  has  well  described,  wh*t*to  some  men  may 
appear,  a  similar  state  of  anxious  expe'ctation, 

**  Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  at  ille 
••  Labitur^  et  labetur  in  omne  Yolubilis  aevum.*' 
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with  sutten  incMei'eftce  to  the  account  of  evexy  iiev 
ikcfaieTefnait  of  tibeir  fleets  and  armies*  Wheii:  at 
length  the  fortunes  of  .individuals  shall  sink  under 
the  pressure  of  accumulated  taxes/  and  no  me&ins 
can  be  found  of  replenishing  the  public  freasufyj 
tinprofitably  en^ptied^  in  the  conquest  of  possessions 
abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  gained^  in  eternal 
plowing,  digging  aritt  sowings  without  ever  reaping^ 
ift  the  field  of  war,  which  we  have  plentifully 
moistened  with  our  blood ;  the  univei^  voice  of 

r 

the  nation,  disgusted  with  a  contest  s6  tediously 
protracted  and  so  ruinously  managed,  may  again 
loudly  call  for  peace ;  and  in  signing  that  peace^  we 
§hall  noc-  only  put  our  Sgnatute  to  the  volmntaiy 
surrender  df  our  naval  and  commclrciai  jpower^*  bttt 


*  After  a  p6ace  is  made,  the  commerce  of  the  world  wiB^ 
in  all  probability,  stibside  from  its  |>resent  umiacural  state  if% 
its  orditiary  level ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  become  nearly  sctcH 
asi  it  was  in  former  times  ;  before  our  late  vi^onderful  and 
ttnprecedested  series  of  naval  victories  enabled  us  eitjier  tci 
iHonopolkse,  or  to  give  laws  scK^h  ^  -^t  pleade  to  die  tradfi 
Utid  tiaftigation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Now  if  we  gi 
Ikck  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  i^htM 
A^d,  that  the  shipping  of  England  tms}  oi^y  eqCistl  to  ooft 
IbttPth  of  the  shipping  of  Europe ;  th^  {irof^ofdons  beift^  at 
&de  tiikie  estimated  by  Sir  William  Petty  (in  his  l^lkic^ 
Art^metic,  first  published  iii  167^)  as  follows.  « Thd 
Uhited  Provinces,  900,000  tons :  Ehgknd;  500,000 ; 
*  Hattburgh,  Defnriiark,  Sweden,  and  Diftitzick,  250,0001 
^  Spam,  Portugal,  Italy,  ic.  250,000 :  J'rtttc^,  IMfil^x^ 
^  t&M  iflWppmg  of  Europe,  2^000^000  t^fek" 
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we  may  perhaps  also  sign  the  death-warrant  of  bur 
national  independence,  and  of  all  those  personal 

These  proportions  had,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  consi- 
derably varied  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  That 
author  (in  hi»  Present  State  of  Europe),  dividing  the  shipping 
of  Europe,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  into  twenty  parts,  assigns 
only  six  of  these  parts  to  Holland.  He  likewise,  assigns  six 
to  Great  Britain :  to  France,  two  :  \o  Spain  and  Portugal, 
two:  to  the  subjects  of  the  northern  crowns,  two:  to  the 
trading  cities  and  sea  ports  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  one :  and  to  Italy  and  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
also,  one. 

"  Of  twenty  ships  trading  to  China,  in  1747>  only  eight 
were  British;  six  out  of  the  remainder  being  Dutch;  and 
the  French,  who  usually  had  their  proportion,  being  exctaded 
that  year  on  account  of  the  war.  In  1761,  the  Dutch 
employed  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  vessels,^  in  their  herring 
fishery,  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Shetland,  besides 
one  hundred  and  twenty  two  in  their  Iceland  fishery ;  whilst 
the  Scotch  had  only  seventeen  vessels  employed.  In  1762, 
however,  we  are  told,  that,  the  British  (although  they  had 
fewer  vessels)  were  upon  the  whole  more  successful,  in  the 
herring  fishery,  than  their  rivals.  In  1764,  the  British  trade 
with  Denmark  was  almoist  annihilated.  In  1765,  the  Danes, 
French,  and  Spaniards  were  either  hurting  us,  or  gaining  the 
jBuperiority  oyer  us,  in  our  trade  with  I^eghom.  The  British 
ti^de  with  Messina  had  sunk  to  one-third  of  what  it  was 
formerly :  and  in  the  Levant,  the  French,  at  that  period,  sold 
three  times  jk$  much  wollen  cloth  as  we  did;  although 
formerly  we  had  out-sold  that  nation  in  the  same  proportion* 
In  17  7^9  the  British  trade  with  Portugal  had  fallen  off  to  one 
half  of  its  former  fiorishing  state.  Out  of  8084  ships  that 
passed^  die  Sound  that  year,  2,447  were  Dutch,  and  only 
2,385  English.    The  French  cod  fishery  at  Newfoundland 
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rights  and  liberties,  which  have  so  long  exalted  u« 
above  the  herd  of  the  nations  of  modem  times. 
It  will  probably  be  owned  by  all  men,  that  nav^ 


employed  273  vessels,  and  15,137  men  (a  greater  number  of 
men  than  found  employment  in  ours).  Of  768  trading 
vessels,  that  arrived  "at  Hamburgh  in  1775,  only  242  wer^ 
British  ;  and  out  of  32  that  brought  herrings  from  our  ow9 
coasts,  none  were  British.  The  French  imports,  both  af 
Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  exceeded  ours  in  value  that  year.  { 
have  taken  these  details  from  Macpherson's  Axmals  of 
Commerce. 

The  author  of  a  work,  intitled  **  Political  Essays,  &c. 
1772,"  in  making  a  comparison  between  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  of  other  nations,  reckoned  the  Dutch 
greatly  superior  to  us,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  world,  in  their 
East  Indian  trade.  In  their  fisheries  they  were  equally  supe-. 
rior  to  us.  Their  Baltic  trade  was  also  immensely  greats 
insomuch  that  diey  exclusively  supplied  the  southern  markets 
with  Baltic  products  of  every  kind.  With  regard  to  other 
branches  of  their  trade,  for  want  of  precise  information^  he 
has  not  entered  into  particulars  ;  but  it  sufficiently  appears, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  considered  the  Dutch  of  those  days, 
much  superior  to  us  in  commerce,  and  exceeding  us  in 
the  number  of  commercial  seamen. 

He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  French  manufactures  of  that 
time  were  superior  to  our  own,  and  more  to  be  dreaded  by  us 
than  those  of  all  Europe  beside.  France  exported  to  Europe, 
120,000  hogsheadsofsugarfromher  West  Indian  islands,whilst 
we  from  ours  only  exported  6&,000  hogsheads.  He  quotes 
an  author,  who  considered  the  French  Newfoundland  fishery 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  And  without 
following  him  into  further  particulars,  when  he  comes  to 
make  the   comparison,  he  states,/*  That   the  number  of 
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McUmes  do,  in  thesiselves,  add  aothing  permaaent 
to  the  resources  upon  which  naval  power  is  feimded^ 
4iftd  if  it  bQ  admitted,  as  I  have  attempted  to  prove. 


•*  French  commercial  seamen  was  62,300,  whilst  onrs 
^  (reckoning  our  coasting  trade  to  employ  30,000 ;  our  plan- 
•*  tations.  North  America  included,  which  we  have  since? 
*<  lost,  12,300;  our  home  fisheries,  12,500;  our  Newfound^ 
**'  l^d  fishery,  7,500 ;  and  the  rest  of  our  trade,  10,200) 
•*  amounted  at  that  time  to  72,500 ;  a  number  of  seamen 
*'  not  much  exceeding  that  of  France." 

,  If  an  inquiry  into  the  former  state  of  things  be  allowed  16 
be  the  fairest  mode  of  reasoning,  in  regard  to  what  may  hap- 
pen hereafter,  under  similar  circumstances,  it  will  appear, 
from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  I  by  no  means  judged 
harshly  of  our  future  prospects,  in  stating  my  opinion  (set 
page  29),  that  Great  Britain  will  not  be  able,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  war,  to  employ  more  than  half  as  many 
commercial  seamen  as  the  continental  empire  of  France. 
^  Should  we  choose  to  go  still  deeper  into  this  subject,  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  navigation  of  the  world,  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  present  times,  we  should  find  that  the 
advantages  derived  from  commerce  have  always  been  of  the 
Aiost  fluctuating  nature,  and  subject  to  sudden  changes  (lead- 
ing to  total  revolutions),  some  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  in  the  limited  period  treated  of  in  former  parts  of 
this  note ;  so  that  the  strength  which  various  countries  hare, 
at  diflFerent  times,  derived  from  their  superior  commerce,  has 
been  of  all  others  the  most  transitory  and  precarious.  Taking 
history  for  our  guide,  we  shall  therefore  be  forced,  however 
painfully,  to  confess,  that  the  common  notion  of  men  in 
England,  that  we  shali  be  able  always  to  engross  the  whele^ 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  world,  in  the  way  we 
have  done  lately,  does,  of  all  specuhitire  opmions  nf^ 
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that  -small  and  distant  islands,  such  as  we  have  in 
general  been  amassing,  add  little  to  the  resources^ 
and  stil]^  less  to  the  military  strength  of  a  nation, 
which  under  some  circumstances,  they  may  even 
tend  to  diminish  ;  it  follows,  that  we  are  acting  ori 
a  system  of  policy,  in  which  further  success,  wWt 
t  great  outward  show,  will  add  but  little  to  the  sub- 
stance of  our  power.  France,  on  the  other  hsmd,  is 
actmg  with  vigor  on  a  system  of  conquest,  whicfat ., 
constantly  adds  more  men  to  her  armies  and  mor^  ^^ ;  ..* 

9 

I 

* 

human  affairs  that  was  ever  entertained,  the  most  literally  and ' 
truly  deserve  the  epithet  of  chunerical.  If  we  should  be 
imprudent  enough^  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  in  our 
warlike  operations  by  such  a  notion,  we  may  add  another 
X):)elancholy  instance,  as  a  warning  to  future  states,  that  any 
nation  which  trusts  its  safety  and  existence  to  trade  and  ship* 
ping,  will  find  sooner  or  later,  that  it  has  been  building  on  ^ 
fbundation  of  sand. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  "  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,** 
has  most  decidedly  given  this  opinion :  ^  Les  puissances 
V  ^blies  par  le  ccmimerce  peuvent  subsister  long<4:emps  dans 
*'  leur  m6diocrit6 ;  mais  leur  grandeur  est  de  peu  de  duree« 
*'  Elles  s'elevent  peu  a  pen,  et  sans  que  personne  s*en  apper* 
9oive;  car  elles  ne  font  aucun  acte  particulier  qui  fasse  du 
bruit,  et  sighale  leur  puissance :  mais  lorsque  la  chose  est 
'*  venue  au  point,  qu'on  ne  pent  plus  s'enip^cher  de  la  voir, 
'*  chacun  cberche  a  priver  cette  nation  d'un  avantage  qn'eUtf 
*<  n'a  priSy  pou^  ainsi  dire,  que  par  surprise/'  This  opinion 
has,  since  Montesquieu's  time,  received  additional  weight,  b^ 
the  surprising  increase  of  the  navigation  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  \  and  no  less  by  the  late  downfid  of  the 
Bttteh. 
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money  to  her  treasury,  and  which  increases,  iii. 
every  respect,  the  resources  upon  which  all  perma*^ 
nent  power,  naval  as  well  as  military,,  is  Jounded^ 
It  may  consequently  appear,  that  we  are  mivfed  at 
the  greatest  degree  of  power  to  which  our  present 
system  can  raise  us,  and  that,  by  a  further  adhe- 
rence to  it,  we  may  fall,  but  can  rise  no  higher^: 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  an  increasing  power  must  in- 
the  end  destroy  a  stationary  one,  although  they  may 
Start  at  first  with  equal  strength.  We  are  there-, 
fore  likdy,  in  process  of  time,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gigantic  power  of  our  enemy,  unless  we  endea- 
vour: 

First,  to  increase  our  own  absolute  power  by- 
conquest,  not  of  paltry  little  islands  and  fortres^ear 
alone,  but  of  such  great,  fertile,  and  populous  ultra- 
marine possessions,  whether  insular  or  continental, 
as  will  add  considerably  to  our  strength  and 
resources. 

Secondly,  to  give  such  effectual  aid  to  our  conti- 
nental allies,  or  to  those  nations  which  may  be  dis- 
|)osed  to  take  up  arms  for  their  independence,  as 
will  enable  them  to  reduce  France  within  her  andient 
limits. 

Of  these  two  objects,  which  from  my  train  of 
reasoning  appear  so  essential  to  the  existence  of 
this  country;  and  neither  of  which  can  be  affected 
by  money,  nor  by  victorious  fleets  alone;  the  first 
has  not  yet  even  been  attempted,  except  in  J^ 
West  Indies:  unless  we  can  call  our  annexatipn  9£ 
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Corsica  to  the  British  crown  in  1 794  an  attempt : 
if  so,  it  was  a  very  poor  one;  since  our  hearts 
failed  ns,  ^d  we  gave  up  our  point  on  the  very  first 
difficulty  H  met  with. 

The  second  of  these  two  great  objects  has,  it 
must  be  allowed,  sometimes  been  attempted  by,usj 
but  not  having  acted  upon  a  systematic  plan,  the 
result  of  sound  policy,  and  of  a  thorough  conviction 
of  its  necessity  to  our  national  existence,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  have  always  failed  in  the  end.  We 
have  generally  determined,  all  at  once,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  to  send  out  an  army,  in  consequence 
of  some  event,  which  we  had  either  not  foreseen,  or 
for  which,  if  foreseen,  we  had  made  no  preparations 
nor  equipments,  nor  formed  any  vigorous  plan  of 
operation  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  it.  In 
our  military  affairs  by  land,  we  have  therefore  more 
often  acted  by  chance  than  by  foresight.  But  as 
Montesquieu  has  well  observed,  "  It  is  not  chance 
*^  that  rules  the  world.  The  Romans,"  says'  that 
eminent  writer,  *'  as  long  as  they  followed  one  line 
of  policy,  had  an  uninterrupted  career  of  success* 
When  they  abandoned  that  system  of  policy  for 
^'  another,  they  met  with  nothing  but  reverses.*** 

*  Ce  n'est  pas  la  fortund  qui  domine  le  monde :  on  peut  le 
demander  aux  Romains,  qui  eurent  une  suite  continuelle  de 
prospcrites,  quand  ils  se  gouvemerent  sur  un  certain  plan,  et 
une  suite  non  interrompue  de  revers,  lorsqu'ils  se  conduisirent 
sur  un  autre. 

Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Remains.    Chap.  rdii» 
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The  same  reasoning  may  be  found  to  apply  to  the 
Brkush  nation  at  this  moment,  so  that  all  the  most 
striking  causes  of.  the  failures  of  our  amis  by  land 
may  be  traced  to  our  national  policy,  ai  investiga* 
tlon  into  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER   IF. 

Of  Martial  Policy.^— Thai  the  Policy  of  th«  Britith 
Nation,  to  which  we  owe  our  greatness,  has  become  too 
tmrrow  for  the  present  times  : — i/iat  our  navul  tfiumph$, 
and  our  military  disasters,  are  the  natural  result  ^Qur 
own  measures. 

That  the  safety  of  nations  is,  in  a  great  measure^ 
Independent  of  fortune,  so  that  their  every  increase 
of  strength  axvl  power  must  originate,  ahtnost 
entirely,  in  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their  own. 
measures,  and  that  their  downfal,  whenever  it  hajv 
pens,  ought  to  be  ascribed  more  to  their  own  imbe^ 
cility,  than  to  any  external  force,  which  may  be  the 
instrument  of  effecting  it ;  are  doctrines,  in  v^ch 
Montesquieu  neither  stood  singular  nor  original* 
The  same  doctrines  have  been  maintained  by  the 
inost  enlightened  philosc^phers  and  historians  in 
every  age  from  tjie  earliest  times ;  at  the  head  of 
ivhom  may  be  placed*  the  wise  Polybius;  who,  as 
he  combined  in  hi3  own  person  the  character  of  the 

«• '  By  martial  policy,  I  meani  the  spirit  aii4  '^6vm  wtli 
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soldier  and  of  the  statesman,  and  as  he  had  before 
him,  in  the  various  states  of  antiquity,  a  sample  of 
every  form  of  polity  that  can  well  be  upagined, 
may  be  allowed  to  have  been  perfectly  citable  of 
judging  truly  upon  the  grand  principles  of  war  and 
government;  prirwriples  which,  as  mankind  is  the 
same  in  all  ages,  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
remain,  immutably  the  same. 

Polybius  commences  his  history,  by  requesting 
his  readers,  whilst  they  follow  him  in  the  rhain  of 
great  events,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away 
by  the  admiration  or  interest  excited  by  his  narra- 
tive, fi^om  reflecting  on  the  true  cause  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Romans;  in  whi(^h,  he  undertakes  to 
prove  to  posterity,  that  there  was  nothing  either 
wonderful  or  extraordinary.  When  he  comes  to 
.the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war,  he  again  calls 
our  attention  to  this  proposition  in  the  following 
^Memorable  words:'  "Now  (says  he)  the  truth  of 
f *  what  we  originally  asserted  has  been  made 
^  evident,  that  it  was  neither  by  the  fevor  of  fortune, 
**  nor  by  a  surprising  combination  of  chances  in 
*^  their  favor,  as  many  amongst  the  Greeks  believe, 
*^  but  with- the  most  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 


I     >^ 


uxATti^y  h  rcievT6ii  xMt  TfiXiK^tig  w^xyfietTiV  lyetTJcnouvTiiy  6V  fMiwi 

Foljb.  Lib.  i.  cap.  Iziiu. 
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^  that  the  Romans,  after  having  tried  their  strengtB; 
*^  in  such  a  number  of  great  enterprises,  not  only 
*'  daringly  attempted,  biit  happily  succeeded  in 
"  winiiing  the  empire  of  the  world.'* ,  * 

'  Sinc^the  history  of  after-times  has  only  added 
fresh  proofs  of  what  Polybius,  upon  a  much  more 
limited  experience,  thought  proper  to  advance,  we 
shall  rim'  no  risk  in  the  present  day,  should  we 
venture  to  lay  down  as  a  maxim,  that  if  the  talents 
and  energy,  the  skill  and  valor  of  a  nation,  possessed 
of  coiisiderable  resources,  are  uniformly  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  any  one  object  of^  ambition  y 
if  that  object  is  inflexibly  pursued,  by  its  successive 
kings  or  rulers,  seconded  by  the  general  zed  of 
their  subjects  i  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  neighboux^ 
ing  states  are  either  distracted  by  other  pursuits:^' 
or  if  with  an  equal  desire  of  obtaining  the  samie 
object,  they  are  impeded  by  the  nature  of  their 
civil  govfemments,  in  such  a  way,  that  their  *  efforts 
in  emulaticoi  or  jealousy,  relax,  after  a  temporary 
exertion  of  vigor ;  then  the  nation  that  pursues  thk' 
system  of  vigorous  policy  must,  of  necessity,  acquire' 
its  object,  and  in  that  object  become  superior  to  all 
others. 

That  object  with  us  has  been  commerce^ 
wealth,  and  naval  dominion;  and  wq  have  gained 
them. 

That  object  "with  the  ancient  Romans  was  to 
f/ubdue  all  nations  that  surrounded   them;   they 
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ftdlowed  it^  as  ixre  have  done  owt^j  and  tftey  faecamtf 
the  lords  of  the  world*    * 

That  object  with  the  French  has  been  to  ibllow 
the  footsteps  of  the  Romans.  The  feraily  of  Bour- 
bon, the  Republic,  and  the  present  ruler  of  Frai^ce 
have  all  had  that  object  in  view ;  they  have  pursued 
it  -with  constant  foresight,  and  with  almost  unare^  * 
Slitting  aixior;  and  diey  have  nearly  gained  it^ 
We  are  now  the  only  barrier,  the  last  step  of  th« 
hdder  to  be  surmounted,  before  these  new  Romans 
int  themselves  on  the  proud  pinnacle  of  exaltatioit^ 
apod  k)<ok  down  upon  the  prostrate  nations  as  thd 
idaves  of  dneir  invincible  arms. 
:  To  carry  the  parallel  still  farther:  as  di# 
Romttts,  with  aH  their  energy,  wisdom,  and  patriot-^ 
igai,  w^re  employed  for  several  centuries  in  com** 
yJKliftgthe  sabjogation  or  incorporation  of  the  ifetkr 
Aatts  of  Italy ;  as  they  were  even  cm  the  brinkiof 
(kstrucdbn  from  the  formidable  invasion  of  ¥btis^ 
bak;  till,  after  diese  painful  aAd  tedious  s^ruggiei^ 
Ady  fDiond  themselves  so  superior  to  bcher  ^tie^y 
m  that  military  insttttdons  and  pc^liey,  ^al'  H^  ti 
(Umiparatively  short  sp^e  of  time  ^y  made  Jiiexti^ 
selves  masters  of  the  rest  of  the  world:  '«ld»  ih§ 
frseneb,  after  diM:  penlaos  skttatioft  v^er  L^uis 
tbe  fourt^FMth,  afid  even  at  the  cidnsnenooneiif  4ji 
their  revolutionary  war,  after  so  many  destrudd^ 
aoiffsigmj  ^riboun^ftg  in  hard-feught  batdes,  laibo* 
rfotts  sieges  aid  aiatming  feveisea  froni  tiskk  ttt 
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tune,  to  the  a^tomsbm^Eit  of  Europe^  >  otii  ^e 
renewal  of  war  after  the  peace  of  Amieab^,  wdr 
scai'cely  an  apfiearance  of  idifScuIty^  oterthreuF,  ot 
exposed  ihe  c0mpi^tiye  impotence  and  debilky'  of 
those  supposed  formids^le  powers^  Austm^  Rusnst^ 
and  Prussia :  so  the  British  navy^^  that  had  fisr 
centuries .  been  conteiiding  with  great  exertions  of 
valor^  but  with  little  marked  superiority^  ^ffiaat 
chose  of  rival  nationsy  has,  almost  all  at  .^sice^  in  tk« 
course  of  the  last  and  present  waurs^  arrived  a^  thft 
astonishing  degree  cf  glory  and  dominion  whidi  k 
no\ir  possesses.  •         t 

There  is  an  additional  incentive,  that  will  actintt 

\ 

«  nation  going  upon  the  v%orous  system,  whicll  i 
have  hnagindd.  l^he  mon^ent  thai  .its  ikcidal 
ambitious  views  said  increasing  power  bccottte  co^ 
^icuotts,  tbeiy  will  cause  serious  alami  andekcitib 
oppoiation  in  other  states.  Hence,  toaoatiaiis  ifaH; 
ikave  a  land  ftxmtkr,  their  exerticms  wiU.  be  fktAot 

m 

sdnndbUied  by  the  necessity  of'  subdumg  b^  of  bdtti^ 
eabdaed.  This  was  the  case  wdth  the  Rorirbm,  and 
has  been  the  case  with  the  French*     Thft:  ssam 

* 

necessity  has  acted  upon  us,  in  prod^udng  oid* 
daject,  but  ia  a  different  way 4  As  we  had.no.lwd 
loader,  and  the  popular  s^idmenfr  ha»  aiwarfs,  ^^at 
least  ^nce  we  had  any  claim  to  the  title  of  ^fimfe 
people,  .been  agaxnst  standing  armies  f  the  main^ 
nance  of  a  naval  superiority  w»i  not  (X^ily  a  ii»6mst 
object  of  policy,  but,  by  degrees,  became  die  oal]r 
.sa&guard  of  our  existence  as  a  stata 
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'  It  fe  not  always  however,  perhaps  seldom,  that 
the  ambition  of  a  nation  has  been  directed  v^ith  a 
permanent  degree  of  energy  towards  any  object, 
before  the  necessity  of 'succeeding  in  that  pursuit 
has  been  deeply  felt.  This  strong  sense  of  necessity 
vill  often  ^precede,  or  lead  to  ambition ;  and  when 
that  ardent  passion,  with  the  spirit  of  exertion 
ansing  from  it,  have  once  been  called  forth  in  bodies 
cfmen^  and  have  been  confirmed  by  habit,  so  as  td 
grow  into  principles  or  rules  of  conduct;  they 
will  generally  survive  the  causes  which  may  at 
first  have  given  birth  to  them.  Hence  a  nation 
may  go  on  increasing  its  power,  after  the  necessity 
%hich  first  compelled  it  to  adopt  that  policy  may 
lio  loiter  exist.  If  we  look  back,  for  exaniple,  t6 
Ae  early  part  of  the  Roman  history,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  if  the  Romans  had  ndt  adopted 
that  strenuous  system  of  military  policy  which  ren- « 
dered  them  the  lords  of  Italy,  some  other  of  th^ 
little  neighbouring  states,  perhaps  the  Samnites, 
whose  firm  and  warlike  character  demands  the 
admiration  of  posterity,  would,  in  alh  probability, 
have  undertaken,  and  must  have  succeeded  in,  the 
same  enterprise.  Who  can'  say,  that  this  reflection, 
or  in  other  words,  the  necessity  of  subduing  or  of 
being  subdued,  may  not  have  been  the  principal  or 
the  only  cause  that  made  the  Romans,  at  their  first 
-outset,  a  decidedly  warlike  and  an  ambitious 
people? 

When  they  had  attained  this  object,  the  Romans 
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began  to  extend  their  views  farther;  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  nation,  which  has  been  long  habituated 
to  arms,  all  at  once  to  sink  into  the  calm  occupa* 
tions  of  peace:  but-if  they  had  been  disposed  to 
relax,  and  probably  they  might  by  degrees  have 
relaxed  from  their  former  policy,  it  was  soon  put 
out  of  their  power.     They  saw  the  Carthaginians 
acting  Vigorously  upon  a  system  of  warfare,  br^ 
which  that  enterprising  nation  would,  in  the  course 
of  time,  hive  made  itself  mistress,  not  only  of*  the 
great  Mediterranean  islands,  but  of  Spain  and  Oaiul^' 
where  there  were  no  states  capable  of  withstanding' 
Its  superior  energy.     Now  what  prospect  could  thie 
Romans  have  had  of  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence against  such  a  gigantic  enipire,  if  (as  we  da 
now)  they  had  allowed  their  enemy  to  go  on  unmo- 
lested in  his  career  of  conquest,  instead  of  manfully 
stepping  forward  to  check  him  in  his  growth  ?  Tlwj 
necessity,  therefore,  of  subduing  or  of  being  s\A> 
dued,  may  again  be  considered  the  principal  cause 
which  induced  them  to  display  the  energy,  wifhr 
which  they  acted  in  the  Punic  wars.     This  was  the 
cause  which  gave  fresh  vigor  to  their  ambition,  and 
kept  alive  their  martial  spirit,  which,  perhaps,  might 
otherwise  have  died  away,  and  been  succeeded  by 
the  love  of  ease,  and  the  pxirsuits  6f  luxury  or  oJ? 
trade,  in  a  short  time,  after  their  conquest  of  th# 
odiet*  Italian  states  had  left  them  nothing  to  fescrv; 
fixMn  former  rivals  of  their  native  peninsula, 

PART   I.  H 
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After  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  were  no  longer  justified  by  necei?- 
sity;  nor  were  their  conquests  of  unoffending 
princes  and  commonwealths  palliated  by  the  smallest 
Regard  to  decency  or  moderjition,  in  their  treatment 
of  the  vanquished,  towards  whom  they  acted  more 
as  robbers  than  as  legislators.  But  their  love  of 
wajr  and  of  conquest,  before  that  period,  may  be 
deserving  of  the  highest  encomiums  and  admiration; 
ance,  without  it,  they  must  have  submitted  to 
become  the  slaves  of  some  other  people,  not  more 
worthy  than  themselves  to  command:  and  it  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  their  transactions,  up  to 
that  period,  evinced  greater  moderation,  and  a 
i^ore  strict  regard  to  justice,  than  have  been  shown, 
by  most  other  nations,  in  former  or  succeeding  times. 
Ambition,  therefore,  by  which  I  mean  the  wish  to 
e;xtend  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  nation^  is 
only  criminal,  when  it  passes  the  limits  of  neces- 
sity  i  but  before  it  passes  these  .limits,  it  is  a  virtue, 
,and  the  want  of  it  is  a  most  pernicious  and  glaring 
defect,  both  in  the  character  of  a  people  and  of  its 
rulers. 

All  nations  must,  at  ^ome  period  or  other  of  their 
history,  incur  the  kind  of  neces^ty  which  we  have 
been  describing,  the  necessity,  of  either  basely 
sinking  into  a  conquered  province,  or  of  becoming 
warlike  and  ambitious.  But  woe  be  to  the  nation, 
which  either  does  not  or  will  not  see  that  necessity^ 
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until  its  case  becomes  almost  hopeless.  If  my 
reasoning  in  the  preceding  chapters  be  correct,  that 
necessity,  which  we  have  hitherto  felt  only  by 
halves,  will  soon  come  fully  home  t:o  the  British 
nation.  The  time  is  arrived,  or  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, in  which  we  may  find  that  our  warlike  and 
ambitious  views,  if  confined  to^  the  ocean  alone, 
will  not  be  able  to  protect  us ;  that  our  system  of 
warding  off  our  adversary's  blows,  and  screening 
ourselves  behind  our  wooden  walls,  will  no  longer 
save  us  from  destruction ;  that  like  other  great 
nations,  which  have  preceded  us  in  the  theatre  of 
the  universe,  we  must  become  a  warlike  people  by 
land  as  well  as  by  sea ;  that  we  must,  in  short, 
conquer  upon  both  elements,  or  in  all  human  proba* 
bility  we  shall,  on  both,  be  conquered. 

The  mercantile  ideas,  the  notions  of  the  great 
importance  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  that 
became  generally  diffused  throughout  this  nation, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  might  of 
themselves  have  completely  extinguished  our 
martial  spirit,  and  made  us  exclusively  a  nation  of 
traders,  like  the  modern  Dutch,  destitute  of  every 
sentiment,  but  the  grovelling  wish  of  acquiring 
wealth ;  and  we,  with  our  wealth,  must  soon  have 
fcJlen  a  prey  to  some  poorer  and  more  jvarlike 
neighbour :  if  our  commercial  pursuits,  which  set 
the  interests  of  our  merchants  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  merchants  of  other  countries,  had  not 
fortunately  led  to  national  quarrels,  and^involved  us 
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in  wars  from  time  to  time.  Our  poHcy  in  con* 
ducting  these  wars,  which  arose  out  of  the  mercsm- 
tile  spirit  of  the  nation,  was  to  aid  our  condnenta! 
allies  by  sub^es  alone,  or  with  only  a  yery  small 
portion  of  our  nuUtary  force)  using  every  exertion 
to  fit  t>ut  powerful  fleets,  by  means  of  which  we 
c;ould  ruin  the  enemy's  commerce,  and  employ  the 
greatest  part  of  our  land  forc^  in  robbing  him  of 
his  colonial  possessions.' 

As  long  as  the  continent  of  Europe  was  divided 
amongst  a  number  c^  independent  states,  none  of 
which  singly  was  much  superior  to  us  -or  to  its 
neighbours  in  strength ;  and  of  which  even  the 
iftnallest  and  weakest  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  safe^ 
crwing  to  die  jealou^  erf  the  greater  powers ;  tins 
policy  was  as  good  as  any  tiiat  we  could  have 
pursued.  Under  this  system,  not  only  our  cokmia! 
and  naval  power,  but  our  comm^ce  and  manufec- 
tures,  equally  prospered*  We  have  been  favored 
with  the  custom  of  all  nations;  and  whilst  we  .glory 
in  the  thought  that  our  ships  ru!e  the  ocean,  we 
inflect  wiA  almost  equal  exultaticm,  that  our  ck>& 
and  our  buttons  adorn  the  bodies,  and  that  our 
cutlery  is  to  be  found  in  the  hands,  of  Kegroes,  of 
Tartars,  of  Europeans,  and  of  Americans.  WMst 
diis  vigorous  system  of  colonial,  commercial,  and 
naval  policy  was  gradually  coming  to  perfecticBi,  die 
^lendid  valor,  that  has  always^  characrterisged  the 
jSritish 'nation,  rendered  any  pordon  of  its  armies^ 
iiowevisr  msdii^  wtmdmbh  weight,  wbenever 
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jovemment  chofie  to  throw  thtMn  into  the  ^ciale'  of 
eoatinentsd  warfare.  JHence  our  arms  were  fonni* 
^k  in  Europe  xmder  King  WilUam  luid  Qoeai 
Anne^  sayi  even  tSl  after  the  middle  t)f  the  last 
ij^Kury :  but  eocm  aiter  the  commencement  of  thi3 
i^st  \y^,  when  tbe  balance  of  powtr  upon'  (he 
ct)ntinegi:  of  Europe  began  to  totter^  and  latterly 
^ce  it  has  been;  completely  destrojnexl^  by  die 
superior  energy  which  the  French,  acquired  by 
^ting,  in  war^  t^onnew  principles,  whilst  ail  other 
illations  persisted  iti'  following  the  b^tentradsijf  our 
own  isystem  icf  national  policy  gradually  ibefpn.  to 
diegehertite  from  good  t&  indifierent,  laHBd  at  Has  st 
length- bebome  no  long^er  suited  to  the  discunw 
^stances  ^f  ^tbe  yt0rl(L  It  has  become  coxBfietely 
inadoqualse  &r  any  grand  or  pennanibnt  object^  which 
we  cast  .{nropoae  to  ounsehres  to  effect.  It /is.  efren 
inadeqiuate  for  the  preservattooi  of  asy  «£  those 
darling  objeolg^  .of  our  pside  and  andbkion,  which 
under  £3rmer  more  £iw>rid)le  cixcumstancesr  it  was 
ike  means  of  :  iobtaaning.  We  must  iherefon^ 
either  adopt  a  new  system,  siuited  to  new  taausy  at 
perishi 

If  we  wish  to  presenre  the  naval  supenority,  tkm 
commerce  and  manufactures,  which  God  who 
im^ired  our  ancestors  with  the  wisoom,  vigor,  and 
industry  necessary  for  obtaining  them,  has  placeci 
in  our  hands ;  we  m\ist  no  longer  look  uponour 
armies  as  a  secondary  consideration,  and  our  warn 
by  land  as  a  m«re  p^tfhne^  in.  winch  aiuxeff^  goodi 
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or  bad,  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference,  provided 
the  s^a  flow  between  us  and  the  scene  of  action.  We 
hav^  an  arduous  task  before  us.  It  is  no  less  than 
to  overturn  the  great  continental  empire,  which 
threatens  our  destruction.  A  necessity,  that  will 
brook  no  ordinary  measures,  strongly  urges  us  to 
the  attempt :  and  if  we  set  aboufr  this  noble  enter- 
prise with  the  spirit  of  men  ;  if  we  make  the  attack 
^pon  this  colossal  power,  before  it  is  well  knit 
together  and  firmly  consolidated,  whilst  anger  and 
revenge  yet  rankle  in  th^  heaiits  of  the  great  mass  of 
population  of  which  it  is  composed;  and  if  we 
transfer  to  the  conduct  of  our  operations  by  land^* 
the  same  wise  and  vigorous  system  of  policy  whiclv 
has  made  us  by  sea  almost  invincible;  there  remains^ 
in  my  mind,  little  doubt  of  our  ultimate  success,* 
1  But  until  .we  adopt  a  more  enlarged  system  of 
martial  policy  suited  to  the  present  times ;  till  we 
shall  shake  off  with  disdain  the  narrow  or  dastardly 
^rit,  which  would  confine  British  valor  and  enter- 
prise within  the  limits  of  what,  with  a  mixture  c^ 
overweening  presumption  and  of  immanly  humility, 
we  have  been  pleased  to  style  our  own  element ;  till 
we  shall  send  forth  our  armies  to  fight  the  enemy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  the  Elbe,  or  the  Loire, 
with  as  much  confidence  as  wre  believe  we  should 
feel  in  fighting  upon  those  of  the  Thames  ;  till  we 
plant  the  British  flag  on  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  on 
the  Appennines,  or  on  the  plains  of  Champagne^ 
wHh  the  same  undaunted  hearis,  with  which  I'^t 
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now  display  it  on  the  ocean,  or  on  some  beggarly 
rock  that  is  encircled  by  its  waves;  till  we  come 
forward  in  the  face  of  the  universe,  with  a  view  to 
the  applause  of  the  present  and  of  future  ages,  and, 
throwing  the  gauntlet  to  our  adversary,  boldfv  . 
challenge  him  to  meet  us  hand  to  hand  in  any  part 
of  the  known  world ;  it  is  my  opinion,  that  we  shall 
«ee  all  the  efforts  of  our  armies,  whilst  we  remmn 
a  nation,  terminate,  as  theyiately  have  done,  either 
in  disappointment  or  disgrace ;  and  this,  I  confess, 
might  be  of  little  importance,  at  least  so  it  might  be 
considered  by  men  who  are  indifferent  to  the  glory 
of  their  country,  if  it  did  not  appear  almost  self- 
evident,  that  upon  these  efforts,  sooner  or  later,  our 
existence  must  depend. 

From  the  want  of  this  daring  spirit  in  our 
national  councils  and  policy,  all  our  failures,  all 
our  disasters  by  land  have  arisen.  Yet  we  scarcely 
find  onfe  political  6r  military  writer,  who  has  yet 
gone  beyond  the  secondary  causes  of  the  bad 
success  of  our  iarmies.  At  one  time  it  was  sup- 
posed, that  the  British  soldiers  were  inferior  to 
their  adversaries ;  and  thus  the  bravest  men  in  the 
world  were  stigmatized  witlx  undeserved  contempt 
by  others,  who  never  looked  danger  in  the  fece^ 
Now  that  their  incomparable  valor  has,  by  repeated 
victories,  under  every  disadvantage,  over  the  con- 
querors of  the  rest  of  Europe,  burst  through  the 
cloud  of  obloquy,  and  shone  forth  conspicuous  to  the 
world  like  the  noon-day  sunj   men  have  been 
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QbUged  to  guess  at  some  other  'cause.  And  ^iccord- 
inglv,  at  ft  time  when  •  our  naval  heroes  fill  the 
world  with  their  fame^  the  race  of  Peterboroughs 
3uui  of  Marlboroughs  on  shore  has  been  supposed  tp 

he  extinct ;  just  as  if  heroic  leaders  can  possibly  b.e 

''••'•  ■   ^  ■   '     •  ' 

Wapting  in  a  country,  that  produces  such  valiant 

^  jnen)  or  ^  if  heroism  were  of  a  particular  el^nntent, 

and  a  British  chief,  before  he  possessed  it,  must  be 

some  yearjs  imniured  in  the  gloom  of  ^  cock-pit* 

Others,  who  allow  the  superiority  of  our  troops, 

apd  that  we  have  generals  fit  for  comm^ding 

tliem,  throw  all    the  disasters  our  armie?  •  have 

incurred,  upon  the  defects  of  our  commis^ariaj:,  or 

of  some   other  unfortunate  military  department. 

Others  again,  particularly  the  ppposition  for  the 

time  being,  attribute  eyery  failure  to  his  Majesty's 

^minister^,  .  When  some  continental  expedition  of 

ours  (as  they  have  done  in  general)  arrives  too  late 

to  effect  its  object  3  when  the  country,  whigh  it  was 

to  .have  defended,  is  found  already  over-run;   or 

the  allies,  v^hose  cause  it  might  have  retrieved,  are 

conquered ;  then  a  grand  putcry  is  made  against 

the  neglect  and  misconduct  of  mimsters,  who  are 

alone  made  out  to  be  the  guilty  persons,  the  cause 

of  the  dishonor  of  the  British  arms,  and  of  the  dowtt- 

fal  of  nations.      Not  only  are  they  charged  with 

things,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  considered 

respqnsij^le  in  their  official  capacity,  but  with  all 

the  errors  and  misconduct  of  their  inferioi:s ;  with 

every  thing,  in  short,  that  can  afford  matter  0/ 
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regret  or  of  censure ;  and  no  allowance  k  ever' 
made  for  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  under 
which,  they  may,  at  times,  have  acted. 

Now  as  we  have  seen  that  these  complaints,  and 
these  failures  have  been  general,  whoeyer  is  minis- 
ter j  that  men  of  the  most  opposite  characterj|, 
parties,  and  views,  have  guided  the  helm  of  affairs, 
and  that  all  of  these  men  have  uniformly  prospered 
in  war  by  sea,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  -the  expe- 
ditions by  land,  which  they  have  planned,  hayp 
either  failed,  or  even  the  most  brilliant  victories 
have  led  to  no  permanent  benefit ;  it  is  evident, 
that  neither  our  naval  successes,  nor  ou?*  military 
disasters,  are  exclusively  the  nierit  or  the  crime  ojF 
any  one  administration ;  that,  in  short,  no  ch^£^ 
of  ministry  will  ever  bring  a  remedy,  until,  as  \ 
said  before,  we  adopt  a  more  manly  and  enli^htefied 
system  of  martial  policy. 

When  such  a  system  is  once  adopted,  all  the 
secondary,  though  terious,  causes  of  our  disasters  ^ 
will  be  either  entirely  done  away  or  rendered  leas 
hurtful.  We  shall  find,  that  the  British  constitution, 
in  its  present  state,  is  not  only  the  best  ibrm  of 
government,  for  promoting  the  happiness  an4  wealtjj 
of  the  subject,  but  the  best  and  most  vigorous  \s\ 
every  kind  of  warfare.  We  shall  find,  that  ncf 
ministry  can  be  formed,  which  will  not  be  capable 
of  supporting  the  honor  of  the  British  arms  by  l^ind^ 
as  well  as  by  sea:  they  wjyi|  dp  it  upcm  bptjb 
dements,  or  on  9^kh^r, 


•l  -  ■   1^  ■'_, 

,  But  that  we  may  place  in  a  stronger  light,  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  advanced,  that  the  disasters 
of  a  nation 'in  any  kind  of  warfare  ought  to  be 
ascribed  more  to  its  own'  measures,  than  to  any 
external  force,  we  shall  proceed  to  analyze  our 
^^resent  system  of  martial  policy  .a  little  more  closely; 
^and,  what  posterity '  may  consider  wonderful,  or 
ahnbst  incredible,  in  the  same  nation  at  the  same ' 
period,  it  will  appear,  on  the  most  general  vi^w  of  the 
subject,  that  the  spirit  with  which  we  have  acted  in 
naval  war,  is  radically  contrary  to  that  with  which 
we  have  acted  in  war  by  land ;  and,  on  a  more  minute 

•        •  • 

mvestigatioh,  they  may  be  traced  every  where  by 
their  effects,  having  produced  a  contrary  system, 
ihren  in  the  smallest  details  of  the  naval  and  military 
jtervices  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  proposition,  let  us 
suppose  that  siich  an  event  were  to  happen,  as  the 
destruction  of  a  British  fleet  of  forty  sail  of  the  line, 
and  let  U3  consider  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  it,  under  two  different  suppositions  ? 

First,  that  the  same  spirit  prevailed  in  England  in 
tegard  to  naval  war,  as  actually  does  prevail  in 
Regard  to  war  by  land ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
niation  were'  actuated  by  the  same  unan\bitious, 
wavering,  timid  policy,  in  conducting  both. 

Secondly,  how  would*the  news  of  such  a  calamity 
b^  received,  and  what  effects  would  it  lead  to,  feeling, 
is  we  do  now,  the  great  importance  of  naval  war? 

A  fleet  of  forty  sail  of- the  line  is  therefore;  in 
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botl)  cases,  supposed  to  be  destroyed ;  but  if  wp 
could  also  suppose,  that  after  destroyjing  our  fleets, 
the  enemy  had  no  army  to  attack  us  j  and  that,  by 
some  revolution  in  the  national  spirit,  we  had  becomfe 
indiflferent  to  commerce,  not  caring,  provided  ^p 
lived  happily  at  home,  whether  we  were  rich  OF 
poor  J  and  also  perfectly  indifferent,  whether  the 
number  of  our  manufactures  incres^ed  or  not,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  loss  of  the  greatest  |leef  would  be 
felt,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  a  matter  pf  little  import- 
ance.  Consequently  the  first  supposition  WQukl 
;t)e  perfectly  realised ;  so  that  we  should  receive  the 
news  of  such  a  disaster,  in  the  same  manner,  as  we 
now  receive  the  news  of  the  failure  of  a  Britisfa 
army.  Feeling  in  thjs  way,  the  loss  of  a  fleet  mi^t 
give  rise  to  no  inquiries,  no  courts  martial.  If  such 
took  place,  they  would  merely  be  matters  of  fahn. 
Nobody  would  be  punished,  or  even  perhaps 
censured,  unless  the  strongest  proofs  of  flagrant 
misconduct  should  be  brought  forward.  Some  not 
unamiable  sentiment  of  humanity,  a  consideration  of 
jh^s  njian's  former  services;  pity  for  that  man's  wife 
and  children ;  aided  by  all  the  powers  of  parliamen- 
tary interest,  and  by  favor  of  every  kind,  would  be 
6^t  actively  to  work  to  screen  the  guilty. 

The  people  might  be  indignant  for  a  time,  but 
their  suiger  'would  die  j^pvay  into  regret  j    or,  at   * 
most,  it  would  only  vent  itself  in  peevish  complaints 
against  ministers,  for  ever  having  wasted  tibe  public 
xQ^ney  in  ^\iQh  9^  u^eleis  aad  chyngritjal  attempt,  -^  . . 
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that  of  forming  a  navy  ^  capable  to  cope  with  the 
fleets  of  so  great  a  power  as  France ;  a  measure, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  that  have  beeii 
imagined,  would  appear  superfluous  to  the  safety, 
and  might  be  represented  as  dangerous  to  the 
liberty,  of  the  British  nation.  Such  would  be  the 
consequence  of  our  military  policy  being  suddenly 
trailsferred  to  naval  war.  After  the  first  ^erioi^ 
disaster,  we  should  abandon  ourselves  to  despair ; 
and,  shutting  ourselves  up  in  our  own  island,  wi? 
would  give  up  maritime  affairs  for  ever. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  scene,  and  according  to 
the  second  supplosition,  let  us  consider,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a  great 
British  fleet,  feeling  as  we  do  at  present  in  regard  to 
naval  war.  ' 

•  After  the  first  moments  of  grief  and  consternation 
.were  over,  the  nation  would,  with  one  voice,  dems&id 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  disaster.  If  it 
:proved  that  it  had  beeii  owing  to  neglect  or  misma* 
jiagement  on  the  part  of  administration,  either  in' 
not  having  procured  proper  infotroation  of  the 
enemy's  force;  or  in  not  having  sent  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships,  when  there  were  some  to  spare; 
or  in  having  parcelled  out  the  fleet  into  two  or  three 
small  squadrons,  under  different  admirals  with 
independent  orders,  wheA  it  ought  to  have  acted  in 
body  ;  or  that,  owing  to  the  disorganized  state  of 
$ome  important  department,  the  ships  had  been  in 
waxit  of  provisions,  without  stores,  or  out  oif  repair 
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in  all  these  cases,  ministers,  or  a  part  of  tberas,  tf 
convicted,  would  at  least  lose  their  places.     Bat, 
it  might-be  possible,  that  no  part  of  the  neglect  anf 
mismanagement  would  be  found  to  rest  with>mfiSis» 
ters:  this,   courts   martial  would  decide.     If  die* 
disaster  should  prove  to  have  aii^en  from  isiscdtil* 
duct  in  the  commander  in;  chief,  oar  ^y  of  the 
officers  of  the  fleet,  they  would  atone  for  thfeii* 
errors  by  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  or  by  h&xkg  co&^ 
demned  to  linger  out  an  existence  of  ignofi^le^v 
worse  than  death.     It  is  possibte,  however,  thd^ 
upon  the  strictest  investigation  into  the  disaster,  no 
absolute  misconduct  niight  attach  any  where ;  bMI 
thiat  it  might  prove  to  hive  been  one  of  those  miii- 
fortune^,  which  may  happen   in  spite   of  every*  * 
human  precandon-;  for  what  nadon  can  redssovishlf 
expect  always  to  command  such  wonderful  succe^ ' 
as  we  have  hitherto   enjoyed  on   the  inconstaiit 
ocean  ?  At  all  events,  every  exerrion  would  be  xnseA 
to  repair  the  loss,  in  order  once  more  to  meet,  and 
give  batrie  to  the  victorious  enemy.     The  ware- 
houses  and  timber  yards  of    merchants   and  of 
builders  would  be  ransacked  to  supply  the  nec€6- 
sary  stores ;  the  parks  and  forests  throughout  the 
cckintry  would  be  stript  of  their  trees;   all  the 
ship-wrights  of  the  kingdom  would  be  collected  in- 
the  royal  dock  yards,  and  the  roads  would  be  sefeii^' 
covered  with  artificers,  travelling  rsipidly  friMfti  Ae 
interior  to  lend  their  aid.     The  work  would  g^cst-^ 
n^ht  and  day.    A  new  fleet  wMid  spMdft^»biM- 
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built  and  equipped.  The  merchant  vessels  m  all 
our  ports  would  be  emptied,  in  order  to  fill  it 
with  fighting  men.  Large  detachments,  or  volun- 
teers, from  the  artillery,  the  regular  army  and 
militia,  would  be  hurried  on  board,  to  supply  the 
place  of  marines.  Quotas  of  men  'syould  be  furnished 
iy  all  the  counties;  and  the  commanders,  if  such 
had  been  employed,  whose  sole,  or  whose 
principal  claim  was  their  parliamentary  interest, 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  shelf,  in  prder  to  make 
room  for  a  Rodney  or  a  Nelson.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  cities,  the  fields,  and ,  manufactories  would  be 
thinned,  and  the  citizens  of  England  converted  into 
fcoldiers,  would  be  assembled  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  in  camps  or  cantonments  near  the  coast,  in 
order  to  repel  the  formidable  invasion,  to  which 
the  country  would  lie  open. 

Such,  in  all  probability,,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  a  great  British  fleet  in 
the  present  times;  Instead  of  sinking  under  such 
a  calamity,  we  should  only  rise  more  determined, 
and  more  terrible;  arid  why?  because  every  man 
amongst  us  sees,  that  our  naval  superiority,  which 
form^ly  might  have  been  considered  merely  as  an 
object  of  national  pride  and  ambition,  has,  by 
degrees,  become  the  only  safeguard  of  our  ex&tence 
as  a  state. 

If  the  principles^  upon  which  we  have  reasoned 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  were  generally 
allowed  to  contam  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  the 
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'World,  the  British  nation  would  see,  that' the  best, 
or  perhaps  the  only  sure,  mode  of  preserving  itis 
independence,  is  to  anticipate  the  enemy,  and  either 
to  destroy  him,  or  to  weaken  him  in  such  a  degree, 
as  to  place  our  naval  power  (until  we  lose  which,  we 
can  scarcely  be  conquered)  in  permanent  security 
against  his  attacks.  This  would  at  once  l^ad  us  to 
adopt  a  new  system  of  martial  policy,  such  as  has 
been  recommended  in  this  chapter,  not  contrary  to, 
but  more  enlarged  than  our  present  one,  upon 
which  it  would  be  founded,  and  with  which  it  is  in 
fact  identified,  both  in  spirit  and  in  object. 

Then  the  same  feeling  would  be  excited,  and  the 
same  consequences  would  arise,  from  the  failure  of 
a  military  expedition,  which  I  have  pictured  as  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  destruction  of  a  flee^:.  Instead  of 
resigning  ourselves  to  womanish  despair,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  free  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, or  any  great  island,  from  the  yoke  of  France, 
we  should  only  be  roused  to  greater  exertions.  And 
the  world  would  be  astonished  at  seeing  or  hearing 
of  a  British  army,  more  numerous,  better  equipped, 
more  ably  commanded,  making  its  appearance  on 
the  spot,  which  mig^ht  have  witnessed  some  former 
humiliation,  eager  to  avenge  the  national  wrongs, 
and  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  past  disgrace. 

If  we  acted  thus  vigorously  in  offensive  war,  as 
we  have  done  in  naval,  and  as  we  should  most 
probably  do  in  defensive  war,  what  nation  upon 
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eirth  '^could  resist  us  ? .  The  usurper  of  Europe^ 
ix^ld  as  he  is,  might  have  cause  to  tremble  on  his 
throne.  And  the  people  of  the  world,  who  have 
hitherto  had  so  little  reason  to  place  confidence  iix 
us,  sinee  they  have  generally  secai  our  armies  re-em- 
bark ind  leave  them  to  thein  fate,  the  moment  tha,t 
the  hour  of  serious  danger  drew  near,  would  flock 
to  our  standards  by  myriads ;  aud  would  look  up  to 
IK,  with  respect  and  veneration,  as  their  saviours, 
their  instructors,  and  their  models,  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  in  every  manly  art. 

It  may  appear  to  some  men^  that  the  vigorous 
system  of  external  war  and  even  of  conquest,  which 
.1  have  recommended,  under  a  ])elief  that  it  is 
become  necjBssary  to  the  existence  of  this  country, 
might,  if  ever  carried  into  effect,  be  prejudicial  to 
our  domestic  liberty :  perhaps  if  I  show,  that  the 
same  opinions  have  been  held  before  me  by  the 
most  zealous  enemies  of  arbitrary  power,  whom 
this  country  has  ever  produced,  my  readers  niay  be 
more  inclined  to  give  up  tms  notion,  than  by  any 
thin^,  which  of  my  own  authority  \  can  advance 
uppn  the  subject. 

l^e  shall  first  (juote  Algernon  Sidney.  That 
writer,  in  his  Discourses  concerning  Gpvemmept, 
dedicates  a  section  to  prove,  that^  **  that  is  the  best 
^  government,  which  best  provides  for  war ;"  in 
whiph  he  reasons  upon  the  ve/y  sound  principle 
|hat  99  government  can  be  <;(H^i4ered  perfeci;^ 
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which  does  not  *  equally  guard  against  destructioa 
from  external,  as  well  as  dissolution  from  internal, 
causes.  • 

He  therefore  states  **  that  government  to  be 
*'  evidently  the  best^  which,  not  relying  upon  what 
*'  it  does  at  first  enjoy,  seeks  to  incre«jse  the  number^ 
**  strength,  and  riches  of  the  people..  All  things,'* 
he  adds,  '^  in  their  beginning  are  we^  The  whelp 
"  of  a  lion  newly  born  hath  neither  strength  nojf 
*'  fierceness.  He  that  builds  a  city  and.  does  niot 
^'  intend  it  should  increase,  commits  as  great  aq 
absurdity  as  if  he  should  desire  that  his  child 
might  ever  continue  under  the  same  weakness,. in 
which  he  was  born.  If  it  does  not  grow,  it  must 
pine  and  perish  j-  for  in  this  world  nothing  i$  perma- 
nent :  that  which  does  not  grow  better  will  grow 
worse.  This  increase  is  also  useless,  perhaps 
**  hurtful,  if  it  be  not  in  strength,,  as  well  as  in 
riches  or  number  j  for  ev^  one  is  apt  to  sei99Q 
upon  ill-guarded  treasures :  and  the  terror  that 
^^  the  city  of  London  was  possessed  with,,  when  a 
^^  few  Dutch  ships  came  to  Chatham,  shows  that  no 
**  number  of  men,  however  valiant,  are  able  to 
defend  themselves,  unless  they  be  well  armed, 
disciplined,  and  conducted.  Their «  multitude 
brings  confusion ;  then:  wealth,  when  it  is  like  to 
?*  be  made  a  prey,  increases  the  fears  of  the  owners ; 
**  and  they,  who  if  they  were  brought  into  good 
^  order,  might  conquer  a  great  part  of  the  woi?l^ 

PART   1.  I 
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^  being  destitute  of  it,-  durst  not  think  of  defen^g 
**  themselves/'  ~~ 

''The  whole  of  this  passage  appfies  exactly  to  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  and  recommends  a 
policy,  to  which,  if  we  do  not  enlarge  our  views,  we 
shall  act  directly  contrary.  We  have  been  increasing 
prodigiously  in  wealth ;  and  this  increase  of  wealtH 
has  had  a  fenrorable  effect  upon  our  population: 
but  our  system  of  employing  our  armies  in  the 
conquest  of  pettjr  colonies,  instead  of  large  and  rich 
ones,  counteracts  these  advantages,  and  prevents  our 
military  strength  from  increasing  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Britain  is  the  child,  whose  growth,  by  a 
further  perseverance  in  her  present  policy,  will  be 
effectually  stopped ;  whilst  France,  by  a  contrary 
system,  has  grown  to  a  gigantic  size,  nor  has  she 
yet  done  growing. 

We  shall  oppose  another  authority  to  those,  who 
Aink  that  aggrandizement  and  civil  liberty  are 
incompatible ;  the  authority  of  Harrington,  a  mail 
whose  name  must  be  equally  remote  from  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  a  view  to  fevor  arbitrary  power. 
This  writer,  who  florished  at  a  time  when  notions, 
of  traffic  had  not  monopolized  thelhinds  of  English- 
men, .  and  shut  their  hearts  against  all  other  feelings, 
in  his  famous  Plan  of  a  Commonwealth,  after  having 
observed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  free  govern- 
ments, one  for  preservation,  and  the  other  for 
increase,  gives  the  decided  preference  to  the  latter; 
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snd  accordingly  models  his  imaginary  rejpublic  for 
war  and  conquest ;  holding  out  to  it  as  its  object  the 
empire  of  the  world,  to  which  he  says  England  covld 
not  do  less  than  aspire,  and  for  these  reasons :  ^ 
First,  the  facility  of  the  enterprise. 
Secondly,  the  danger  which  England  would  incur 
by  the  omissipn  of  such  a  government,  should  some 
other  country  seize  the  opportunity  of  #  acting  upon 
these  principles  before  hen 

**  Columbus  offered  gold,'*  .says  he,  "  to  one. of 
**  your  kings,  through  whose  hai^py  incredulity 
^^  another  prince  has  drunk  the  poison,  even  to  jthe 
^^  consumption  of  his  people ;  but  I  do  not  offer  you* 
^^  a  nerve  of  war  that  is  made  of  purse-strings,:  such 
<^  a  one  as  has  drawn  the  face  of  the  earth  into 
^^  convulsions,  but  such. as  is  natural  to  her  health 
^  and  beauty.  Look  you  to  it*  where  there  j^ 
tumbling  and  tossing  upon  the  bed  of  sickne^s^  it 
must  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Though  the 
people  of  the  world,  in  the  dregs  of  the  Gothic^ 
empire,  be  yet  tumbling  and  tossing  upon  tbei 
bed  of  sickness,  they  cannot  die;  nor  is  there 
any  means  of  recovery  for  them,  but  by  ancient 
prudence,  whence  of  necessity  it  must  come  to. 
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^^  pass,  that  this  drug  be  better  known.  If .  France, 
^^  Italy,  and  Spain  were  not  all  sick,  all  corrupted 
•*  together,  there  would  be  none  of  them  so ;  fox 
**  the  sick  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  sound* 
•'  nor  the  sound  to  preserve  thdr  health  without 
^<  curing  the  sick.    The   first  of   these    nations 
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^  (which,  if  y6u  stay  her  leisure,  will  in  my  mind 
*^  be  France)  that  recovers  the  health  of  ancient 
**  prudence,  shall  certainly  govern  the  world  :  for 
**  what  did  Italy  when  she  had  it  ?  and  as  you  were 
'^  in  that,  so  shall  you  in  the  like  case  be  reduced 
*'  to  a  province.     I  do  not  speak  at  random,  &c." 

Our  more  modem  writers  have,  almost  all  of 
them,  in  treating  of  the  principles  of  war  and 
government,  fallen  into  the  error  of  blending  these 
grand  subjects  with  other  considerations,  which  may 
be  almost  foreign  to  them,  and  certainly  are  of  a 
very  secondary  nature,  such  as  the  state  of  commerce 
stnd  manufactures  m  a  country.  Hence,  however 
great  theirtalents,  they  have  so  bewildered  theniselves 
by  their  researches  into '  national  wealth,  that  they 
have  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  judging 
mily  upon  the  causes  of  the  strength  and  safety  of 
nations.  Accordmgly  we  do  not  find  that  any  of 
them,  even  the  most  celebrated^  in  their  specula- 
tions  upon  probable  events,  have  equalled  Harring- 
tcwti ;  who  by  keeping  these  grand  subjects,  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  unmixed  with  extraneouis 
matter,  clearly  saw,  that  any  nation,  that  would 
again  adopt  the  martial  policy  of  the  Romans,  might 
overthrow  all  others,  and  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Succeeding  events  have  fully  confirmed  the 
opinions  of  this  enlightened  man.  His  prediction, 
which  weak  minds  might  take  fot  inspiration,  has 
nearly  been  verified.  The  martial  policy,  upon 
which  we  have  only  acted  by  halves,  and  which 
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escaped  our  view,  whilst  we  were  striving  to  court 
employment,  as  the  artificers,  laborers  and  shop- 
keepers of  all  nations,  has  been  adopted  in  full  by 
the  French;  and  we,  as  Harrington  feared,  seem 
at  this  moment  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  sinking  into 
a  province  of  their  empire. 

Who  we  may  ask,  was  the  most  profoimd 
philosopher,  or  who  profited  most  ,by  the  experi- 
ence of  past  ages?  Was  it  Hume,  who  tmdervalued 
the  effects  of  conquest,  in  treating  of  our  ancient 
victories  in  France  ?  Was  it  Adam  Smith,  who 
talks  so  lightly  of  war,  as  to  say,  that  almost  the 
only  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  in  modem  times, 
is  the  entertainment  and  the  interest  which  the 
people  of  a  country  derive,  frqm  reading  the 
exploits  of  their  fleets  and  armies  in  a  newspaper  ?  * 
Was  it  General  Lloyd,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
delude  the  people  of  England,  by  pronouncing,  that 
their  country'  cannot  be  conquered  again,  although 
it  has  often  been  conquered  before  ?  Was  it  these, 
and  other  modern  writers,  previous  to  the  French 
Revolution,  whose  opinions,  in  spite  (it  may  be  said) 
of  the  conviction  afforded  by  the  events  of  their 

'  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  Chap.  iii.  I  must 
confess,  that  the  description  of  war  alluded  to  is  applicable 
to  the  unambitious  principles,  upon  which  we  now  seem  to 
be  acting ;  bj  which,  as  Dr.  Smith  observes,  we  can  gain 
nothing  but  amusement;  but  by  a  further  perseverance  in 
which  system  we  may  (what  he  has  not  foreseen)  lo$e  our 
country. 
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own  and  all  former  times,  would  tend  to  ^tabllsh  S^ 
a  maxim,  **  that  no  one  nation  can  possibly  overcome- 
"  another?"  Or  was  it  Harrington,  who  finding 
all  history  notfiing  more  than  the  narrative .  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  has  traced  the  true  causes 
that  led  to  these  revolutions,  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
philosopher  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier ;  *  and 
who  consequently  foresaw,  that  what  has  once  been 
done,  might  and  would  be  done  hereafter,  whenever 
the  same ,  causes  operate  under  similar  circum- 
stances? 

In  a  former  part  of  this  chapter,  I  said  that  our 
national  policy  was  as  good  as  any  other,  whilst  any 
thing  like  a  balance  of  power  remained  on  the 
Continent ;  but  if  our  ancestors  had  seen  the  state 
of  the  world  with  the  comprehensive  views  of 
Harrington,  they^  would  have  judged,  that  that 
balance  of  power  must  some  time  or  other  be 
destroyed,  by  the  first  nation  that  acted  with  Roman 
spirit.  They  would  therefore,  instead  of  leaving 
the  future  fate  of  England  at  the  mercy  of  fortune, 
have  adopted  that  spirit  themselves,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  acquire  by  a  vigorous  system  of 
external  war  such  a  formidable  power,  as  would 
haxe  rendered  the  conquest  of  Europe  (conse- 
quently of  England)  by  any  other  nation  impossible ; 
^nd  would  have  m^de  our  future  existence  inde*- 


'  A  man  may  possess  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  who  never  wore 
,  a  sword.    Hsqrington  w^s  not  s^  soldier  by  |)rofessiQn. 
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pendent  of  foreign  coalitioii  or  assistance.  Our 
ancestors,  setting  out  upon  such  a  principle,  would 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  popula- 
tion to  a  par  with  ths^t  of  the  other  great  powers  ; 
and  as  they  had  no  land  frontier  on  which  to  extend 
themselves,  acting  exactly  as  they  did,  in  regard  to 
the  important  objects  of  naval  power  and  commerce, 
but  considering  small  colonial  acquisitions  as  a  secon- 
dary matter ;  they  would  have  grasped  at  all  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  the  resources  in  which  they 
were  deficient,  by  incorporation  or  conquest  of  the 
neighbouring  continental  nations.  *  And  most  noble 
opportunities  have  presented  themselves  at  various, 
it  may  almost  be  said j  at  all  periods  of  our  history. 
Let  us  look  back,  for  instance,  to  the  former  power- 

• 

ful  and  florishing  state  of  HoUj^nd  before  the  last 
war.  If  Queen  Elizabeth  had  accepted  the  offer 
made  by  that  country  to  put  itself  under  her 
protection,  Britain  and  Holland  well  administered, 
to  which,  by  a  vigorous  system  of  policy,  we  ihight 
have  added  the  Netherlands^  would  have  given  us 
such  a  degree  of  positive  strength,  as  to  secure  our 
existence  against  any  other  power.  Thq  exploits  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  took  up  the  very  cause 
from  which  Elizabeth  shrunk ;  a  cause  in  which, 
like  him,  she  might  have  blended  religion  with  war, 

« 

show  how  easily  we  might  have  effected,  what  a 
nation,  so  po6r  in.  resources  as  Sweden,  attempted 
with  success.  \ 
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Another  instance,  of  the  strength  that  an  increase 
}p.g  power  may  acquire  on  th^  Continent  of  Europe, 
is  Prussia,  which  was  originally  a  weaker  state  than 
Hanover.  Suppodng  Hanover  had  increased  in  a 
similar  way  under  our  management  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  we  should  by  this  means  have  become  in 
6ome  degree  a  match  for  France  ;  so  that  we  might 
either  have  adopted  a  moderate  line  of  conduct,  and 
contented  ourselves  with  repelling  the  attacks  of  that 
nation ;  or  if  we  found,  that  her  inordinate  ambition 
left  us  no  other  alternative  than  that  of  destroying 
or  of  being  destroyed,  we  might  have  drawn  the 
sword  in  this  inexpiable  war  upon  equal  terms,  and 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Such  of  my  readers 
lis  may  be  disposed  to  deny  that  this  opinion,  as  to 
the  strength  we  should  derive  from  continental 
^aggrandizement,  is  true,  must  also  deny,  that  any 
administration  which  we  have  seen  in  this  country, 
for  the  last  century,  has  acted  with  the  smallest 
particle  of   common  sejise.  *    If  the  alliance    of 


'  In  order  that  this  expression  may  not  appear  presumpta^- 
•us,  I  beg  to  remind  the  reader,  that  I  have  in  no  part  of  this 
chapter,  in  an  unqualified  way,  censured  the  martial  policy, 
upon  which  the  nation  has  hitherto  acted,  as  unwise ;  I  have 
^pnly  said  that  it  is  becoming  so  by  degrees.  It  is  wise  in 
winter  to  wrap  one  self  in  furs  and  flannels,  and  to  keep  up 
blazing  fires,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  health :  but  as  summer 
-approaches  the  ^ame  motive  causey  the  fur$  to  be  thrp*^  off> 
gnd  the  fires  to  be  4iscontinued. 
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Austria,  now  as  at  ^1  former  times,  be  of  any 
value ;  if  such  a  power  as  Prussia,  before  it  was 
nearly  destroyed,  was  worth  purchasing,  to  fight 
against  France,  by  millions  of  British  gold ;  would 
it  not  have  been  a  much  stronger  coalition,  if  an 
equal  force  had  been  identified  with  our  own  empire; 
in  which  case,  such  a  country  would  have  paid 
millions  into  the  British  exchequer,  instead  of 
robbing  us  of  our  treasures,  in  consequence  of 
proihises,  which  its  weak  or  treacherous  native 
government  might  afterwards  be  uijable,  or  unwil# 
Img,  to  fulfil  ? 
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CHAPTER    V. 

^he  same  subject  continued,- — The  secondary  causes  qf 
■    general  failures  in  war  defined* — Of  the  politics  of  war, 

Wje  shall  'now  devote  some  pages  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  secondary  causes  of  general  failures  of 
any  nation  in  war,  which  are,  although  we  have 
chosen  to  assign  them  a  subordinate  place,  the  only 
.  causes  that  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  the  people 
in  any  country,  and  by  which  alone  their  indignation 
or  their  regret  are  ever  forcibly  excited.  These, 
w^hich  may  be  generalized  into  three  heads,  are 
cither,  defective  military  institutions ;  an  erroneous 
treatment  of  the  natives  of  the  country  which  is  the 
seat  of  war ;.  or  a  mistaken  policy  in  regard  to  other 
powers,  which  are  either  neutral,  or  at  least  not 
principals,  in  the  quarrel. '    , 

Defective  military  institutions  areonly  to  be  judged, 
by  their  unfavorable  effects  upon  the  general 
character  of  an  army,  which  they  degrade;  and 

'  The  consideration  of  the  two  last  subjects  comprehends 
the  politics  of  war. . 


/" 


/ 
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upon  its  operations,  which  they  tend  to  impede* 
But  although  these  defects  always  cause  an  army  to 
be  looked  upon  with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt, 
nothing  can  be  more  unfair  and  illiberal  than  this 
manner  of  considering  the  subject.  No  army  has 
the  power  of  improving  itself ;  and  the  great  body 
of  individuals,  who. compose  it,  can  do  nothing 
more  than  lament  its  deficiencies.  The  sole  gloi*y 
and  the  sole  disgrace ;  of  good  or  bad  military  insti- 
tutions, ought  therefore  to  be  attached  to  the  execu- 
tive government  in  every  country :  and  in  a  free 
state  like  Great  Britain,  the  ministry  should  be,  and 
at  all  times  has  been,  considered  fully  responsible 
for  them.     But  as  the  military  institutions  of  no 

« 

country  can  be  made  perfect  all  at  once,  it  is  to  JDC 
observed,  that  no  British  ministry  ought  to  be 
censured,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  for  the  defects 
in  our  military  establishments ;  if  it  should  appear, 
either  that  they  received  them  in  a  much  worse  state 
from  their  predecessors;  or  that  having  received 
them  in  the  same  imperfect  state,  they  may  not  have 
had  fair  time  to  inquire  into  and  to  improve  them. 

An  army  may  fail,  either  from  want  of  discipline ; 
which  implies  that  it  is  formed  of  officers  and 
soldiers  insubordinate  and  ignorant  of  th^  common 
routine  of  regimental  duties ;  or  from  being  badly 
organized,  in  one  or  in  several  departments ;  or 
from  a  general  want  of  science  in  its  officers ;  or 
lasdy,  from  having  at  its  head  a  commander  in  chief, 
destitute  6f  military  talents  and  of  enterprise.    All 
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these  evils  come  under  the  first  head,  as  they  arise 
principally,  or  solely,  from  bad  military  institutions: 
and  any  one  of  them  may  occasion  the  failure  of  an 
expedition,  perfectly  well  planned,  as  far  as  regards 
the  deliberative  part ;  and  fully  adequate  in  point  of 
number  of  troops,  and  equipment. 

The  general  principles  upon  which  a  nation  ought 
to  act  in  war,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disasters 
arising  from  the  two  last  mentioned  causes,  are  as 
follows : 

First,  endeavour  by  every  means  in  your  power 
to  make,  and  to  preserve,  the  people  of  every 
country  which,  you  enter,  either  as  a  conqueror  or 
as  an  ally,  your  friends ;  for  the  people  (by  which 
I  mean  almost  every  individual  in  a  nation,  exclusive 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  and  of  a 
part  of  the  nobility)  is  in  all  countries  the  strongest 
party. 

Secondly,  as  there  are'  some  powers,  whose 
friendship  in  war  is  likely,  upon  the  whole,  to  be 
more  fatal  to  you  than  their  enmity,  decline  or  refuse 
the  alliance  of  such  states,  even  if  pressed  upon 
you ;  courting  oiily  the  friendship  of  states  of  a 
contrary  description. 

Thirdly,  respect  in  all  cases  the  law  of  nations  ; 
avoiding  a  crooked,  intriguing,  timid  policy.  •  Be  a 
true  friend  to  your  allies  in  their  utmost  adversity. 
Be  an  open,  a  determined,  a  terrible  enemy.  Support 
not  only  your  interest,  but  your  dignity :  for 
whenever  you  forget  the  latter,  you  lose  sight  of  the 
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former.  An  insult  should  therefore  be  resented! 
more  deeply  than  an  Injury.  The  honor  of  a  great 
nation,  such  as  we  are  at  present,  should  be  as  spot- 
less as  that  of  a  soldia* ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that 
unless,  by  adopting  a  more  maniy  system  of  martial 
policy,  we  set  ourselves  above  fear,  it  will  be  impos^^ 
sible  for  us  to  set  ourselves  above  reproach. 

Since  the  character  of  no  two  nations  is  exactly 
alike,  nothing  eaii  be  more  dangerous  than  to  lay 
down  fixed  ruleis  of  conduct  for  all  countries  indis* 
criminately.  If  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  any 
Coimtry  are  of  an  active  high-spirited  character, 
you  have  only  to  endeavour  to  make  as  strong  an 
interest  amongst  them  as  possible,  since  they  will 
naturally  lead  the  great  body  of  the  people  by  whonl 
they  will  be  beloved  and  respected.  But  if,  as  in 
most  arbitrary,  or  at  least  despotic,  governments^ 
the  rich  and  noble  are  of  a  depraved,  effeminate,  and 
tyrannical  character,  then,  the  moment  that  their 
country  is  made  the  seat  of  war,  their  authority  is 
at  an  end ;  and  if,  in  fear  of  offending  them,  you 
do  not  embrace  the  opportunity  of  conciliating  the 
rist  of  the  nation,  your  enemy  may  arm  it  against 
you.  In  your  endeavours,  you  must,  howevcTj^ 
either  scarcely  interfere  at  all,  except  by  promises; 
or  you  must  suffer  yourself  to  be  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  those  whom  you  mean  to  please,  not  by 
what  you  yourself  would  wish  in  the  same  situation. 
In  pursuing  this  necessary  object  of  makmg  friends  in 
every  country  in  which  you  act,  you  must  take 
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gpreat  gare  not  to  revolutioni2Je ;  that  is  to  say^  you 
must  not  confound  the  views  of  the  people  with 
those  of  the  populace.  The  most  rigid  obedience 
to  magistrates  must  be  every  where  exacted,  as  in 
times  of  profound  peace ;  and^  above  all,  no  armai 
must  be  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  any .  body  of 

4 

men,  without  appointing  proper  officers  to  head 
them,  either  from  your  own  army,  or  from'puch 
part  of  the  gentry  of  the  country,  as  may  be  in  your 
mterest ;  for  an  armed  rabble  must  soon  degeneiate 
into  bands  of  robbers  and  murderers,  who  wiU  lay 
wa?te  their  own  country,  and  render  the  cause 
which  they  may  profess  to  support  (however  populate 
at  first  it  mscf  have  been)  odious  and  contemptible 
to  all  mankind.  ^ 

.  Sometimes  the  people  of  a  country,  which  is  the 
seat  of  war,  may  have  such  an  inveterate  national- 
hatred  against  you,  that  it  may  be  almost  impossible 
to  conciliate  them,  whilst  any  hope  of  resistance 
remains.  In  that  case  you  must  not  despair,  but 
employ  more  numerous  armies  in  the  enterprise; 
and  when  you  have  prevailed  by  force  of  arms,  (for 
there  is  a  force  in  war  which  nothing  can  resist,) 
you  will,  in  process  of  time,  by  mild  and  humane 
treatment,  be  able  to  eradicate  these  unfavorable 
impressions,  and  reconcile  the  vanquished  to  you 
by  degrees.  In  making  any  changes  with  this 
vieWj  you  ought  not,  after  your  power  is  firmly 
rooted,  to  act  knplicitly  according  to  the  wishes  or 
feelings,  but  according  to  what  you  judge  to  be 
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best  for  the  real  good  of  the  people  whom  yov 
wish  to  conciliate.  The  ajBFection  of^a  natioA  is  b^ 
thk  mode  slowly  gained ;  but  the  pow^,  to  whidi 
it  conduces,  rests  on  a  permanetitbasis.  If  ydti 
wish  to  reap  an  immediate^b^efif;  fiiemi  the  good 
will  of  the '  counfjy  m  whicfc  you  act,  you  may 
perhaps  succeed  more  readily,  by  flattering  the 
passions  of  men  with  vague  professions  of  iriendshiflj 
than -by  deeds;  The  French  have  e3Certedkheitt* 
selves  with  much  assiduity,  and  h^e  often  derived 
great  assistance  in  their  operati6ns  by  acting  on  thi6 
last  mentioned  system :  but  they  have  tmderstood 
better  how  to  promise  than  to  perfcMrmj  how  toi 
overturn  the  potwer  of  former  governments,  thaii 
to  cement  their  own  by  the  love  of  their  new  sub-* 
jects,  whom  they  have  proudly  trampled  under  fbot 
iii  the  insolence  of  victory.  Hence  the  Frendr 
empire  may  be  considered  weak,  if  any  nation  oi 
equal  spirit,  and  of  greater  moderation  and  justice^ 
were  to  attack  it.  It  v/ould  be  Jiighly  desirable- for 
us,  if  we  could  subsidize  such  a  nation  to  fight  ouiS 
battles;  but  I  do  not  know  where  we  are  to  find  an 
ally  of  this  description,  unless  we  look  at  home. 

Since  the  only  object  in  war  is,  or  ought  to'  be^ 
success ;  a  prince,  or  a  nation,  who  in  their  exte^al' 
warfare  either  neglect  or  refuse  to  adopt  such  mea^ 
sures  as  have  just  been  recommended,  act  in  the 
rtiost  weak  and  infatuated  manner :  for  by  so  doing; 
they  either  insure  the  destruction  of  an  army,- 
which  might  otherwise  have  beien  sufficient  to  con- 
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^fBner  a  country ; .  or  they  voluntarily  incur  thje 
Mece^&fty  of  emjdoying  perh^s  a  hundred  thousand 
]|[ieii>  in  an  operation,  for  which,  by  making  allies  in 
Ae  coutitry  itself,  thirty  or  forty  thousaad  might 
Itove  beto  fully  adequate. 

^  The  British  government,  when  long  established 
in  any  foreign  country,  has  generally  succeeded  in 
th^end,  in  this  difficult  iHranch  of  the , politics. of 
war;  but  we  have  sometimes  failed,  especially  at 
our  fii^t  outset,  and  from  the  most  opposite  causes. 
When  the  people  of  any  country  are  discontented 
tniih  their  situation^  it  n^iay  more  generally  be 
ascribed  to  a  bad  administration  of  their  laws,  than 
to  any  radical  defect  in  the  laws  themselves.  Par- 
tial change,  therefore,  not  revolution,  is  much  the 
wisest  and  safest  policy,,  for  a  government  that 
iiH^es  to  establish  itself  in  the  heart»  of  its  foreign 
subjects,  instead  of  throwing  them  into  confusion. 
But  we  once  unfortunately  forgot  this  maxim.  We 
transplanted  che  principles  of  our  own  constitution 
to  the  ungenial  soil  of  Corsica^  and  by  thus  suddenly 
attempting  a  total  revolution  in  that  island,  we 
drove  its  natives  into  rebellion  against  us.  In  other 
ca£les,  in  a  laudable  desire  to  keep  down  the  spirit 
of  Jacobinism,  by  not  drawing  a  just  line  between 
the  populace  and  the  people,  we  havfe  outraged  the 
feelings  of  all  classes  of  men ;  so  that  without  gain- 
ing a  single  friend,  we  have  made  whole  coimtries 
•our  enemies.  Sometimes,  in  our  military  opera* 
ticms,  our  wish  to  Conciliate,  carried  beyond  a  cer« 
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tain  limit,  has  caused  us  to  commit  practical  cnidtf, 
ias  shall  be  sho\)en  hereafter.    In  some  countries 
*with  a  view  to  arm  the  ^  people,  who  had  siKnim  ft 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  French,  we  have  unhappily 
put  weapons  of  destruction  into  the  hands  of  th6 
rabble ;  and  let  loose  a  body,  dreadful  to  their  ovrtk 
countrymen,  contemptible  and  insignificant  against 
the  common  enemy.    We  have  always  been  tocJ 
sparing    of   our  manifestoes,  proclamatbns,   and 
addresses  to  the  natives  of  foreign  countries;  fbr^ 
getting,  one  would  think,  th&t  the  press  is  so  power* 
ful  an  engine  in  our  own.    We  have  sometimes 
expected  to  gain  the  favor  of  nations,  which  neither 
understood,  nor  valued  commerce,  by  the  offer  of 
commercial  advantages;  which,  although  «in  time 
they  would  have  proved  real  and  substantial  benefits 
to  the ,  people  in  general,  would  have  ruined  the 
monopolies  of  the  only  men  who  practised  trade. 
No  wonder  that  such  offers,  instead  of  conciliating^ 
were  represented  as  a  delusive  bait,  in  order  to 
cover  some  sordid  or  selfish  view  of  our  own 
merchants,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  customers.    It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  where  we  have 
failed,  it  has  not  been  from  want  of  sincerity;    We 
have  acted  with  the  best  intentions,  and  have  princi<« 
pally  been  led  astray,  by  judging  of  men  abroad  by 
ourselves ;  not  considering  that  Britain  stands  alone 
amongst  the  nations,  essentially  different  in  character 
from  them  all,  unparalleled  and  unequalled  in  many 
points,  ^  We  are  ourselves,  for  instance,  a  high* 

PART  I.  K 
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mmded  people.     We  say  that  we  would  fatfief 
perish,  than  allow  a  foreign  power  to  interfere  ill 

•  jpur  domestic  affairs.  Hence,  from  ou?  fear  of 
offending  the  national  pride,  and  other  high  feelings^ 
which  we  ourselves  possess,  in  the  people  of  coun- 
tries where  no  such  feelings  exist,  we  may  often 
hurt  them  in  more  tender  points;  or  we  may 
render  ourselves  contemptible  by  a  conduct,  which 
npt  knowing  how  to  appreciate,  they  may  errone-' 
pusly  construe  into  imbecility  instead  of  delicacy. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  point  in  war,  that  is, 
the  pcdicy  to  be  observed  by  a  great  belligerent 
power  in  regard  to  other  states,  which  may  be 
lieutral,  or  at  least  not  principals  in  the  quarrel. 
Before  I  enter  upon  this  subject,  I  must  agaiij 
observe  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  great 
power,  in  the  critical  situation  in  which  Great  Bri- 
tain now  stands^,  was  ever  saved  by  coalitions.  We 
must  trust  alone  to  our  own  arms.  Wherever  we 
display  our  standard,  we  must  draw  the  sword  with 
the  spirit  of  principals,  not  of  auxiliaries ;  and  we 
must  never  cease  to  increase  our  own  power  by 

'  conquest,  until  we  make  ourselves  the  strongest 
power  in  Europe,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  If  we 
neglect  to  use  every  exertion  in  our  power  to  effect 
this  purpose,  it  may  prove  of  little  use  to  us  or  our 
posterity,  should  we  by  any  chance  escape  being 
enslaved  by  France.  For  if  that  empire  were  to  fall 
to  pieces,  tiew  difEculties  and  dangers  would  gather 
^ound  us.    Germany  might  become  so  powerful  as 
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to  act  the  same  pan  in  Europe  which  France  now 
does.  Spain  might,  as  she  foi^erly  did,  threatea 
to  reduce  us  to  a  province :  o^,^  if  we  ever  suflfered 
ourselves  to  dwindle  into  a  third  power,  how  could 
we  promise  to-  ourselves,  that  two  .of  the  neighbours 
ing  states  might  not  coalesce,  in  order  to  divide  our 
country  between  them  ?' 

If  the  principles  laid  down  in  chapter  third  be 
admitted,  we  ought,  if  we  find  France  hwself  itnai*, 
sailable,  to  conquer  in  Holland,  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  thie  north  of  Germany :  since  continental  are; 
in  general  more  beneficial  than  insular  conquests^ 
and  the  nearer  home  that  we  can  act,  the  better. 
But  as  circumstances  may  not  always  directly  fcivor, 
our  wishes,  we  must  watch  opportunities  of  acting 
with  constant  energy  upon  plans  previously  digested^ 
in  order  to  eflfect  our  great  object,  that  of  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  our  enemy,  and  of  increasing  ouj; 
own.  We  must  assist  our  allies  when  we  camptot 
conquer  for  ourselves;  we  miust  attack  islands^ 
when  it  may  not  appear  convenient  to  attack  the 
xontinentj  but  we  must  never  neglect  to  employ 
our  arms  in  vigorous  external  warfare  somewhere^ 


■  I  think  Buonaparte  once  dropped  a  hint  of  a  coalitioa 
between  France  and  Britain,  by  which  these  two  powers  might 
easily  have  divided  the  world  between  them.  The  British 
government  would  have  too  much  wisdom  and  virtue  to  givd 
into  such  a  scheme ;  but  we  can  nev^  answer  for  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  other  nations. 
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although,  if  we  h^d  been  free  to  choose,  we  might 
have  fixed  upon  another  scene  of  action* 

When  war,  either  by  sea  err  by  land,  has  broken 
Dut  between  two  great  nations,  there  cai  be  no  sa£s 
neutrality,  for  any  third  power,  except  an  armed 
neutrality. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  warlike  nations,  after 

diey  have  once  attained  the  highest  rank,  in  point 

cf  strength,  to  allow  little  independent  kingdoms 

and  commonwealths  to  eicist  around  them;   and 

even,  when  they  have  gained  any  advantage  over 

other  great  states  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  muldply 

the  number  of  these  little  states,  by  the  subdivision 

of  their  adversary*    This  they  have  done  for  two 

reasons.     In   any  war  the  govemmepits  of  these 

little  states  caimot  possibly  remain  neutral,  should 

^ther   of  the  two  belligerents  think  proper  to 

demand  their  assistance.     But  although  they  are 

apparently  free  to  choose,  the  history  of  the  world 

|ias  shown,   that  such  governments  always  rank 

themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  most  powerful. 

The  rulers  of  such  states-  are  therefore,  in  reality^ 

Ae  vas^ls  of  the^strongest ;  but  their  nominal  inde- 

.  pendence  sweetens    the  bitter  pill  of  subjectbn, 

which  may  not  otherwise  be  so  easily  made  palatable 

to  their  subjects.    The  subdivisions  of  the  continent 

form,  at  this  moment,  the  strength  of  France.    The 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  composed  of  a  race  of 

men,  who  probably  hate  the  French  as  much  as  we 

do,  has  been  artfully  framed  by  Buonaparte  with 
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this  view.  ^  But  by  the  same  princ^ide,  if  vfe  cotdd 
suppose  the  comparative  strength  ef  Austria  aad  oJF 
France  to  be  suddenly  reversed.; .  then  all  ike  )k^ 
princes^  who  compose  that  confederacy^  fi^etfi^ 
that  most  of  them  owe  their  ppwer  to  iQuexiaparte^ 
instead  of  acting  the  part  of  courtiers  in,  his  palax^e^ 
and  of  generals  in  his  camps,  would  instauqidy  turn 
their  backs  upon  him ;  and  he  would  have|no  satis* 
faction,  but  that  of  loudly  lamenting,  the  ingratitiidt 
of  mankind.  :        v 

We  have  at  this  moment  so  great  anaval  siqperio^ 
rity,  that  it  might  reasonably  be  expected,  that  all 
the  islands  of  the  world,  even  thoiigh  independentf 
as  well  as  every  commercial  nadon,.^hich  is  divided 
from  the  continent  pf  Europe  by  the  sea,  would 
(ieclare  for  us,  and  follow  our  standard^,  as  the  cqiii» 
federates  of  the  Rhin^  follow  Buonaparte.  Tim 
would  actually  be  the  case,  if  we  adopted  a  more  ' 
vigorous  system  of  martial  policy.  But  other  poweni 
seem  to  see  our  situation  better  than  we  do  ourselves. 
What  can  be  the  cause  ^at  the  united  states  of  t 
Nordi  America  (a  body  whose  whole  soul  seems 
wrapt  up  in  commerce)  do  not  declare  at  once  for 
us,  since  they  are  not  strong  enough  by  sea  ta 
command  that  kind  of  neutrality '  which  they  them«» 


'  HoUauily  Id  the  former  state  of  Europe^  being  protected 
against  France^  bf  the  strong'  barrier  of  the  Netherlands^ 
was  pkcedy  in  eyerj  war  between  that  power  and  England, 
under  aevljr  the  sanie  cisicaomaaces  in  nbkk  the  United 


y.^ 
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^vte  desire  P'ltigah  discover  iib  reason,  except  thai^ 
thiy  foresee  th^  conseqiietices  likely  to  arise  from 
otnH  tirtiid  pdlid;^,  -and  balaSic^  between  presient  inte^ 
Test*  and  dfintiire'-faLVor.  •  Shcnfld'  they  make- -war 
agsflrttt  a^  it '^IF  neither-  excite-  in  -rity  mind  the 
jsmaHest  angei:  tibt  the  smallest  surprise.  Mankhid 
hKte  in  ill*  ageS'  'vrorshipped  the  rising  sun. 
-^  Whilst  it  may,  a^  we  have  'ck/iffrytd^  be  poBtic  m 
the'  gt^esfter  power  toJeave  lesser,  states  independent; 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  secondary  belligerent  power 
to  reduce  such-  states  into  the  form  of  provinces  of 
its  ovsrn  empire,  -either  fey  conquest,  or  by  incorpb- 
ratidm  Sudh-Jji  the  policy  of  Austria,  when  at  war 
with  ^l^rahce.  *  Such  is  also  the  trae  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  m  regard  to  all  the  lesser 'states,  whoset 
territory  may  b^cdme  &e  theatre  'bP  wairi  excepting 

Portugal,  whrdiitis  not'necessiyy*for  usto  conquer,* 

t  ■  . I       ■'■   I •  ' . *  . 

.  States  rf  Amerfca!  now  firidtliemselvfe. '  Kence,  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  of  her  cohilQaercey  that  mercantile  natioii. 
^Fays  followfid  rthe.  stronger  naval  po^r,  Th^»  king  of 
Trussia  has  thus  7iQ^c,ed  this  strikmg,  fe^^ture  of  Dutcjb  poUcj; 


«  d'un  vaissean  de  gnerre,  auquel  elle  est  attache e."  '  (Hist, 
demon  Tempi.  Chap.  H.)  Could^HoUandat  this  moment  be.  - 
suddenly  transfbnned  into  an  island,  her  subjectlOi;!  to  France 
'  would  immediately  cease>  and  her  dependence  upon  England 
would/  begin.  Such  a  nation,  however  free  in  appearance, 
U  always  a  province  of  some  greater  state.  The  power  of 
choosing  masters  is  its  only  privilege.  If  it  chooses  wrong^ 
it  9^ay  be  destroyed.  > 


*  ^  .< 


\ 
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because  Spain  interposes  between  that  little  kingdom 
and  France. 

That  part  of  our  national  policy,  which,  in  luy 
mind,  deserves  the  most  unqualified  censure,  is  the 
constant  desire,  which  we  have  shown,  to  court  the 
friendship  of  all  nations  indiscriminately,  even  the 
ipost  weak  and  contemptible ;  a  policy  which,  for 
the  reasons  just  stated,  has  always  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  our  allies,  and  in  disappointment  tq 
ourselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  we  have  had 
such  ample  and  sygh  recent  e:^perience  to  convince 
us,  that  the  alliance  of  petty  states,  to  a  nation  in 
our  situation,  is  a  burden,  not  a  benefit ;  that  we 
shall  no  longer  waste  our  resources  in  attempting  «to 
restore  such  allies  to  their  former  do0^mon3  :rji 
labor  which  we  shall  find  as  endless,  and  as  unpnK 
fitable  as  the  task  of  Sisyphus.  It  is  such  an  ine^^ 
table  fatality  of  the  lesser  states  to  £dI1ow  the  stroMjer^ 
in  war,  that  if  wq  were,  by  the  gr^test  expense  of 
blood  and  of  treasure,. to  succeed  in  overturning  aU^ 
the  potentates  ^et  up  by  Buonaparte,  and  to  re-esta^ 
blish  the  Stadtholder,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
republics  of  Switzerland,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Pope,  &c.  &c.  if  we 
were  even  to  place  on  the  thrones  of  the  little  states^ 
i|ito  which  Europe  is  now  divided,  branches  of  our 
own  royal  family,  or  English  noblemen ;  still,  if 
we  left  the  subdivisions  of  the  continent  in  their 
present  state,  we  should  find,  on  a  new  war,  that 
w?  bad  only  wrested  the  sword  from  one  set  of 
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enemies^  and  transferred  it  into  the  hands  of  others^ 
no  less  ready  than  the  former  to  employ  it  in  ouir 
destruction :  we  should  find,  that  whether  the  ruler 
of  the  Dutch  be  called  King  Louis,  Napoleon,  or 
Prince  of  Orange,  Holland  will  always  be  equally 
our  inveterate  foe  ;*  until  we  either  reduce  it  into  ^ 
province  of  Great  Britain,  or  ihake.ourselves  stronger 
than  France  by  other  conquests.  **  From  a  pritt* 
**  ciple  of  justice,  to  persevere  in  the  determinatic^ 
^*  of  supporting,  and  i:e-establishing  such  states,  is^ 
(as  Mr.  Leckie  has  observed)  *'  like  insisting  that 
«. ,  dead  man,  diould  «and  on  hIs.Ug.,  bec,u«  h. 
*^  was  able  to  do  so  when  he  was  alive.*'* 

'  This  wiinr  ^n  his  Historical  Survey  of  the  ForeigH^ 
Afiairs  of  Great  Britain)  has  strongly  reprobated  the  above 
Ifsttm.  The  principles  upon  which  he  reasons,  .appear  to 
me  sound  and  convincing ;  but  he  has,  in  my  mind^  carrie4 
tJie'api>lication  of  them  too  far»  in  censuring  all  continental 
ajliancesy  and  all  operations  upon  the  continent,  too  indiscri* 
minately.  He  is  the  first  Englishman  in  the  present  times 
^t  least  to  nay  knowledge),  who,  shaking  off  the  national 
prejudice  that  has  lately  crept  in  amongst  us  against  foreign 
aggrandizement,  has  brought  forward  to  public  yiew^  the 
doctrine  formerly  entertained  ip  this  country  j  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  which  have  scarcely  been  for  a  moment  doubted 
by  any  other hation  in  thtf  world;— namely,  **  that  a  station- 
**  ary  power  cannot  possibly  resist  an  increasing  one;  and 
**  that  it  is  therefore  right  for  a  nation  in  our  present  situation 
'*  to  conquer  from  a  principle  of  self-pre^rvation/' 

This  has  always  been  my  opinion,  since  I  first  began  to  turn 
my  mind  seriously  to  a  consideration  of  the  future  prospect^ 
of  the  British  nation.    My  Essay  was  begtu^  before  I  had  a^ 
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The  greater  powers  require  more  managetnent 
from  both  parties^  Their  true  interest  is,  that 
neither  (^  the  belligerents  should  become  too 
powerful,  perhaps  irresistible,  by  subduing  the  otha:» 
The  existence  of  such  powers  is  therefore  more 
useful  than  prejudicial  to  the  weak^  of  the  twe^ 
9nd  their  alliance  is  carefully  to  be  courted.  In  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  there  are  no  powers,  ip 

which  Great  Britain  can  look  for  effectual  a^ist^f 

• 

ance»    3be  must  first  as^  them  to  obtain  greater 


opportttiitty  of  perusSng  Mr.  I^ckie^s  pabIication»  but  I  ftel 
Xnjself  much  indebted  tp  that  work»  since  it  h^  led  me  tx) 
consider  the  ixnportai^ce  of  insiilar  possessions  more  fuller  thai| 
I  should  pthervrise  have  done.  The  result  of  my  reflecdoQf 
i^pon  this  subject  has  ^ot  been  favorable  to  Mr.  Leiclde's 
opinion  of  tbe  great  strength  which  we  might  attain  bf  fonn;* 
fng  an  insular  empire.  Such  an  empire  woidd  certaiiUy  mak^ 
us  much  stronger  than  we  are»  but  not  9troi^  enough  to  xmk 
^France,  in  the  present  state  of  the  w<^ld.  .  T 

In  treating  pf  insular  possessions,  it  wil)  be  obseiredt  thai 
I  dwell  niuch  upon  Sicily,  This  I  have  done,  partly  oil 
account  of  its  superior  importance ;  but  principally  because^ 
having  visited  that  island  as  a  traveller,  in  1808,  and  afteiv 
wards  having  served  there  in  1806, 1  have  advanced  nothing 
in  respect  to  it,  except  from  my  own  personal  observation. 

Mr.  Leckie  has  entered  into  the  State  of  Sicily  much  more 
fully  and  minutely  than  I  am  either  qualified,  or  (in  a  work 
like  the  present)  should  have  been  willing,  to  do.  The  acipUr 
racy  of  his  picture  of  that  island,  for  which  I  can  vouch  (as 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes),  induces  me  to  place  great 
f  onfidisnpe  in  his  authority  in  regard  to  the  (Ut^  of  t{&e  Qortb 
pf  Italy,  and  of  the  Greek  islands, 
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•strength,  before  they  in  return  can  contribute 
towards  her  security.  ^6  say  nothing  of  Russia, 
Spain  and  Austria  are  the  only  nations  \yhlch  are 
worthy  of  our  assistance  as  allies,  because  they 

alorie,  if  once  set  up,  would  be  able  to  stand  of 

•      •  •  . 

themselves.  They  are  *  not  only  the  only  nations 
that  would  have  the  power,  but  probably  the 
^ish,  to  remain  itidependient ;  since'/ the  people  of 
no  other  countries  of  Europe,  ho  wiener  lineasy  they 
may  be  under  the  French  yoke,  either  feel,  or  have 
felt,  the  spirit  of  great  nations.  Some  of  the  smaller 
^ates,  such  as  Denmark  or  Switzerland,  may  pert 
haps  also  have  a  considerable  degree  of  naidonai 
J)ride;  but  when  the  power  of  ipaintaining  inde- 
pendence ip  any  country  ceases,  the  wish  either  soon 
4ies  ^way  of  itself,  or  is  easily  extinguished.  I 
grant  that,  as  was  before  observed,  if  Spain  and. 
Germany   were  re-established,  they  might  be  so 

w 

migrateful  and  so  unwise  as  to  coalesce  against  us  j 
but  such  a  coalition^  is  npt,  ^ike  that  of  the  lesser 
states  with  France,  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity ; 
{md  the  chances  of  it  will  not  be  much  to  be 
dreaded,  provided  we  take  care  to  omit  no  oppor^ 
tunity  of  increasing  our  own  strength  by  conquest, 
whilst  we  assist  pur  allies ;  for  we  have  np  instance 
in  history  of  a  first  rate  power  having  eyer  been 
destroyed  by  a  coalition  of  its  neighbours.  The 
only  thing  truly  dangerous  for  a  nation  is.  to  be  ^ 
second,  or  a  third  rate  power. 


I 
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Much,  as  has  been  seen,  depends,  in  this  branch 
cf  policy,  upon  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
two  belligerents.  If  your  adversary  is  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  yourself,  but  has  not,  from  circum? 
stances,  the  power  of  making  an  immeiiiate  attack 
tipon  you ;  you  must  employ  the  intermediate  time 
in  strengthening  yourself,  by  every  effort  possible; 
but  beware  'of  drawing  any  third  power  into  the 
contest,  although  in  every  respect  a  desirable  ally, 
unless  you  are  fully  prepared,  and  determined  to 
support  that  ally,  in  such  a  vigorous  way,  as  to 
render  his  overthrow  a  thing  impossible ;  since  your 
enemy,  after  destroying  him,  will  be  so  much  the 
more  able  to  conquer  you.  All  our  alliances  with 
other  powers,  during  the  last  and  present  wars, 
have,  for  this  reason,  terminated  upon  the  whole  to 
our  prejudice,  except  as  far  as  regards  our  naval 
superiority,  which  we  could  scarcely  have  gained, 
if  France  had  not  been  fully  occupied  upon  the 
continent. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  not  only  the 
strength  and  resources,  but  the  character  of  the 
rulers,  and  of  the  people,  of  a  nation,  with  which 
you  have  an  alliance  in  view  j  as  well  as  the  proba* 
\>\e  nature  of  the  operations. 

If  you  could  promise  yourself,  that  the  theatre  of 
war  could  always  be  confined  to  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, the  more  allies  you  have, the  better.  But  if  you 
cannot  hope  to  keep  the  war  out  of  the  country  of 
your  allies,  avoid  above  all  things  the  fiiendship  of 
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m  state,  whose  rulers  are  thoroughly  detested  by  its 
people.  Let  such  a  government  remam  neutral^ 
giving  it  no  encouragement  whatever  to  declare  on 
yoju*  side :  for  it  is  weak  at  home,  and  must  be 
destroyed,  unless  you  support  it  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing foi:ce ;  by  which  you  would  dissipate,  and  not 
mcrease,  your  own  strength,  defeating  thereby  the 
09ly  object  for  which  an  alliance  in  war  is  desirable* 
If  your  enemy  should  hunself  declare  war  against 
such  a  government,  you  are  not  obliged  to  interfere 
in  a  quarrel  not  directly  your  own#  By  acting 
vigorously  in  some  other  part,  you  may  as  much 
as^t  that  government,  as  if  there  were  a  positive 
treaty  between  you :  you  may  even,  perhaps,  save 
it.  Should  your  enemy,  however,  prevail  in  the 
<ontest,  you  may  then  carry  your  arms  into  that 
country,  and  meet  him  there  single-handed,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success :  and  if  you  drive  him  outt 
you  may  either  annex  the  country  to  your  own 
empire  by  right  of  conquest ;  or  restore  it  to  inde- 
pendence, if  it  has  a  strong  desire,  and  sufficient 
power,  to  preserve  itself  in  that  state  under  a  better 
government.  When  unfortunately  you  have  fonned 
such  an  injudicious  alliance,  use  your  influence  to 
persuade  your  ally,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
yours,  to  adopt  wiser  and  more  humane  measures 
towards  his  subjects,  in  order  to  make  himself 
s.trong  against  foreign  invasion*  Should  your  advice 
be  obstinately  or  contemptuously  rejectedf  then  look 
carefully  into  lu$  conduct }  and  if  you  findany  flaw 
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in  his  title  deeds^  or  that  he  has  not  strictly  fulfilled 
every  part  of  the  mutual  agreement  between  you, 
charge  him  with  hb  perfidy,  and  ^withdraw  yoiu: 
assistance  from  such  a  ruinous  cause.  Should  a 
government,  thus  detested  by  its  subjects,  alsd 
labor  under  the  additional  defect  of  being  one  of 
the  lesser  powers,  as  such  powers  always  waVer  in 
their  councils,  die  chances  are,  that  if  you  search 
deeply,  you  will  discover  that  your  ally  may  have 
£Drmed  some  conspiracy  to  betray  you  to  your 
enemy,  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  shall 
offer. 

To  a  reader  who  will  reflect  deeply,  what  has 
already  been  said  upon  these  subjects  would  be 
sufEcient :  but  as  our  personal  feelings  do  interweave 
themselves  with  all  our  reasonings  upon  the  affairs 
of  nations  in  such  a  way,  that  the  very  measures 
which  we  would  admire  in  any  of  the  great  states  of 
antiquity,  and  which  would  even  meet  our  most  fuQ 
approbation  and  applause,  if  related  of  our  ancestors, 
may  shock  us  at  the  present  moment;  I  must, 
however  unwilling  to  enter  further  into  any  kind 
of  political  discussions,  explain  more  fully,  that 
the  principles  which  I  recommend,  and  which 
may  appear  (what  is  called)  Machiavelia^, '  ar?  in 


*  Machiavel  in  Ms  political  works  has  stated  all  it\e  means, 
good  and  bad,  by  which  a  prince  or  a  common  "^realth  may 
increase  their  power,  and  he  has  illustrated  every  thing  by 
examples  from  history^    So  Mr.  Colquhonn^  m  his  Pdic^  of 
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reality  the  most  Anti-Machiaveliaa  that  -  can  bd 
imagined :  so  much  so,  that  it  ydll  be  impossible  for 
us,  unless  we  become  an  ambitious  and  a  thoroughly 
warlike  people,  even  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  to  act  in  a  way  at  all  reconcileable,  either  to 
the  law  of  nations  or  to  any  just  notion  of  true 
honor. 

We  refuse  to  be  a  conquering  people ;  yet  it  i^ 
extraordinary,  that  with  this  doctrine  in  our  mouths. 
we  have  constantly  been  conquering.  Ambition  his 
been  held  out  as  a  kind  of  crime ;  yet  we  have  got 
over  our  scruples  in  regard  to  little  islands  and  rocks. 
We  should  shudder  at  the  idea  of  taking  Danish 
Zealand :  but  the  conquest  of  that  worthless  lump 
of  red  clay,   called  Heligoland, '  is  received  with 

the  metropolis,  has  stated  all  the  tricks^  by  which  a  dishonest 
livelihood  may  be  obtained.  But  no  one  has,  for  this  reason^ 
ever  thought  of  branding  that  author  with  the .  title  of  an 
advocate  for  vice  or  villany.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  equally 
unfair  to  stigmatize  Machiavel,  as  the  preacher  of  a  criminal 
ambition,  which  he  has  merely  described,  but  not  recom- 
mended either  to  individuals  or  to  nations.  I  have  thought 
this  explanation  due  to  the  name  of  so  celebrated  a  writer^ 
which  probably  would  not  have  been/  associated  with  any 
thing  atrocious,  if  he  had  not  boldly  published  to  the  world, 
w  that  the  Papal  authority  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Italy/' 

•  The  description  of  Heligoland  given  in  the  text  is  liter* 
ally  true.  It  is  a  high  mass  of  red  earth  of  the  consistency 
pf  chalk,  of  a  triangular  form,  little  morethatn  three  quarter^ 
q(  sk  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  across  at  its  broadest  part. 
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the  greatest  applause  and  joy  in  England :  no  outcry 
IS  excited  on  the  occasion ;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
earnestly  hoped^  that  Denmark  may  be  prevailed 
upon  to  let  us  keep  it  at  a  peace.  Now  if  the  one  be 
a  crime^  the  other  is  a  crime :  both,  or  neither.  It 
is  equally  criminal,  and  much  more  mean  an4 
contemptible  to  pick  a  man*s4)ocket  of  half  a  guinea, 
than  to  rob  him  of  a  thousand  pounds  on  the 
highway.  If  conquest  be  robbery,  let  us  rob  like 
Alexander,  not  like  the  pirate.  Where  would  have 
been  the  diflference,  I  ask,  between  our  wish  to  , 
occupy  Lampedosa>  and  a  wish  to  occupy  Sicily? 

Two  thousand  inhabitants  live  m  a  town  partly  built  upoa 
this  lump,  partly  upon  a  beach  of  small  extent  below  it.  The 
communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  towns  is  by  a 
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stair-case,  the  only  mode  indeed  by  which  the  former  is  acces- 
sible. The  natives  lived,  before  the  English  took  possession^ 
by  pilotage  and  fishing,  having  no  means  of.  subsistence  on 
the  island  itself.  The  salvage  of  vessels  was  also  a  sour(Je  of 
profit  to  them.  In  the  winter  of  1807,  when  I  visited  Heli- 
goland, no  less  than  twelve  vessels  were  to  be  seen  shipwrecked 
in  different  parts,  either  upon  that  island,  on  a  small  sandy 
island  near  it,  or  on  various  reefs  of  rocks.  So  much  for  the 
harbor  between  the  two  islands,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  can  only 
admit  the  smallest  merchantmen.  The  ships  of  war  anchor 
out  of  gun  shot  in  an  open  road-stead,  so  that  Heligoland 
(but  for  its  light  house)  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  as  warriors, 
however  valuable  it  may  be  to  us  as  smugglers^ 

One  thing  in  favor  of  Heligoland  is,  that'  it  is  naturally 
very  strong  (almost  impregnable),  and  a  few  hundred  menv 
are  a  sufficient  garrison.  Hence  it  can  put  us  to  litde  e^pense^ 
wlulst  its  inhabitants  can  find  employment. 
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^nce  they  both^  belonged  to  the  same  prince,  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  our  views,  in  both  cases, 
would  have  been  the  same ;  only  that  Sicily  would 
have  been  of  use  to  us,  Lampedosa  of  none ;  the 
former  would  have  increased  our  strength,  the  latter 
would  have  diminished  it ;  the  former  would  have 
inade  us  formidable,  the  latter  most  probably  ridicu- 
lous, in  Europe.  *  "  May  not  our  vaunted  moderation 
reasonably  be  believed,  by  other  nations,  to  have 
arisen  more  from  a  timid  and  narrow  policy  than 
from  a  love  of  justice  ? 

If  any  man  in  this  country  foresees  the  downfal 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  foreseeing  this,  consoles 
himself  with  the  idea  that  we  shall  keep  Ceuta  and 
Madeira  for  ourselves;  I  beg  to  put  to  him  this  plain 
question,  whether  it  would  not  be  much  more  useful, 
and  infinitely  more  glorious  for  this  country,  if  the 
thing  were  equally  practicable,  to  make  ourselves 
masters  of  Spain  and  Portugal  at  once  ?  This  I 
think  will  hardly  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Then 
I  shall  put  a  second  question,  v^hether  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  depriving  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  of 
Spain  or  of  Ceuta  be  not  exactly  the  same  ?  For 
my  part  I  see  no  difference,  and  so  far  from  being 
more  Machiavelian,  I  say  that  I  am  less  Machiavelian, 
than  he  who  looks  forward  to  keep  Madeira  or 
Ceuta,  where  we  were  first  admitted  under  the  show, 

'  At  least  if  we  had  tried  and  £ailed  iu  an  attempt  to  convert 
Laippedosa  into  a  naval  station^ 
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t^  ^rieod^p  ^  since  that  would  be  a  pidfiil  ardfice, 

coatr^y  to  the  hyf  of  nadons ; '  an  artifice  which  I 


■  It  must  be  understood,  that  I  by  no  means  venture  to 
insinuate,  that  the  British  government)  in  its  late  occupation 
of  Madeira  and  of  Ceuta,  has  Jiny  secret  or  selfish  views.  I 
have  thought  proper  merely  to  put  the  case,  because  I  have 
heard  men,  who  most  strongly  reprobate  ambition  on  a  great 
«cale>  speak  in  the  highest  approbation  of  ambitious  views  on 
a  small  scale,  even  when  they  can  only  be  carried  into  e£Fect, 
by  what  appears  to  ihe  the  most  unwarrantable  means. 

The  prospect  of  keeping  Ceuta  and  Madeira  for 
ourselves  has  been  agitated,  in  conversation  or  otherwise^  bf 
individuals  in  this  country  '&  thousand  times,  and  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  applause,  both  as 
to  the  policy  and  justice  of  it :  so  much  so,  that  if  government 
were  at  any  future  period  to  refuse  to  restore  these  places  to 
their  proper  masters,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  conduct  would 
excite  any  indignation  m  the  Ininds  of  the  people  of  England. 

How  did  we  first  get  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  of  Minorca 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  last  century?  Was  it  not  by 
conquest  under  the  mask  of  friendship ;  a  mode  of  conquest 
which,  of  all  others,  every  impartial  man  must  allow  is  the 
most  contemptible  ?  It  is  extraordinary,  that  not  a  single 
murmur  was  ever  raised  against  the  conquest  of  these  two 
places,  which  has  always  been  a  very  popular  measure  in 
England;  whilst  the  destruction  of  Tippoo  Saib  in  India,  who 
would  have  destroyed  us  if  we  had  not  destroyed  him ,  a 
measure  not  only  perfectly  just,  but  of  the  most  indispensable 
necessity,  has  been  loudly  reprobated,  because  (I  suppose) 
It  was  a  great  and  glorious  enterprise,  achieved  in  the  face 
of  day.  At  least  I  can  discover  nothing  else  in  which  this 
measure  difers  from  any  Of  the  other  measures,  that  have 
led  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  British  domini6ns« 

PART  i.  ^ 
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£sdain,  and  a  law  which  I  reverence,  trota  what 
vrzs  said  before,  it  appears  sufficiently  evident,  that 
a  great  nation  may  choose  its  allies  in  war  j  and  if 
it  did  not  suit  my  view  of  affairs,  that  we  shoi^Id 
act  as  allies  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  I  should 
recommend  to  go  there  as  declared  conquerprs,  with 
die  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  law  of  nations  in  the 
other;  not  in  the  insidious,  sneaking  manner  in 
which.  Buonaparte  secured  his  first  footing  in  that 
country.  He  has  been  compared  to  Alexander,  and 
justly  in  many  points ;  but  Alexander  never  would  * 
liaye  acted  in  such  a  way. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  consequences  of  our 
unambitious  policy.  We  are  at  war  with  some 
nation.  If  we  get  hold  of  a  worthless  rock  we  keep 
It,  but  if  we  conquer  some  great  island  or  province 
igre  generally  give  it  up  at  a  peace.  By  our  humane 
and  moderate  conduct,  (for  such  is  our  general 
conduct)  we  may,  during  our  temporary  occupa- 
tion, have  surmounted  the  prejudices  and  secured 
the  affections  of  the  natives.  The  war  ceases :  their 
former  government  resumes  its  pow^r.  Under  some 
pretext  or  other  (which  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
give  us  no  sufficient  reason  to  take  up),  all  our 
principal  adherently  are  either  persecuted  and 
disgraced,  or  even  put  to  death  and  banished  :  and 
we  are  burthened  with  the  support  of  the  families 
of  the  victims  to  our  cause ;  or  they  wander  about 
the  world  in  a  state  of  beggary.  The  people  of  the 
CQuntry,  which  we  have  abandoned,  are  oppressed 


ftofe  than  before  by  their  former  mastery,  \vho 
beliej?,  perhaps  truly,  that  we  have  shaken  their 
allegiance,  and  that  on  any  new  oc(::asion  they  would 
be  glad  to  take  protection  .under  the  British  flag. 
Is  this  conduct  of  ours,  I  ask,  reconcileable  eitheir 
to  wisdom  or  to  justice  ?  does  it  not,  ^  tm  the 
contrary,  give  the  people  of  the  world  an  impres- 
sion,  that  we  are  the. most  selfish  and  'tyrannical  of 
nations,  since  we  make  them  over  without  reluctS- 
ance,  to  the  revenge  and  cruelty  of  their  former 
governments,  or  of  any  government,  if  by  so  doing 
we  can  gain  good  terms  for  ourselves  at  a  peace  ?  V 


*  Hence  the  pepple  of  some  countriesy  whose  ftelingf  sofd 
interest.would  equally  prompt  them  to  fight  for  us>.to  a  man^ 
could  any  dependence  be  placed  upon  the  &*mne^  and  cooisis^ 
tency  of  our  national  councils,  remain  passive  spectators-  of  ^ 
our  operations,  or  eveli  join  our  enemies.  *    v 

Witness  the  conduct  of  the  Minorquins,  who  are  a  moml, 
orderly  and  industrious  race,  qualities  calculated  to  reB^iek 
them  good  soldiers  and  seamen ;  yet  not  one  of  whom  ^raf 
entered  pur  service,  or  offered  us  the  smallest  active  assist>i 
ance,  much  as  they  preferred  the  British,  to  the  former  govem^^ 
ment  of  Spain. 

To  give  another  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine « 
when  Sir  David  Baird  took  the  Cape  of  Good^Hope,  oolf 
one  i^anter  joined  him,  and  he  was  an  Englishman  bom»  and 
had  even  once  been  an  officer  in  the  army.  .  The  inhabitant^ 
however,  in  general  testified  great  joy  at  being  once  morf 
under  the  British  government.  Being  accused  by  thie^ 
officers  of  inconsistency* and  insincerity,  because  they  ha^ 
xend^ed  the  army  no  assisunce  whatever,  they  saidf  that  ha4 
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What  is  the  effect  of  such  a  policy,  \^hiMi  we 
display  our  standard  in  some  new  country,  Ae 

'natives  of  which  have  any  degree  of  judgment  or 
Resolution  ?  They  either  ask  or  endeavour  to  learn 
our  views.  We  probably  offer  them  some  advan-* 
tages,  which  they  neither  wish  for  nor  understand : 
and  we  profess  that  we  only  intend  a  temporary 
occupation.  The  brave  and  highminded,  disdain- 
ing to  be  sold  at  a  peace  for  some  West  Indian  island, 
immediately  fly  to  arms  to  oppose  us.  The  self- 
interested,  the  timid  and  the  servile,  looking  forward 
to  recommend  themselves  to  their  former  masters^ 

-  become  equally  our  enemies.  Men  of  all  characters 
and  parties  forget  their  domestic  feuds,  and  unite 
against  us.  Hence  even  if  we  gain  a  partial  success 
by  force  of  arms,  our  power  is  in  constant  danger, 

^  dther  of  being  subverted  by  open  insurrection,  or 
of  being  undermined  by  secret  conspiracy* 

If  we  acted  on  a  contrary  system,  and  declared 
that  we  would  maintain  our  conquests  to  the  last 
extremity  ;  our  adversaries,  who  in  that  case  wo\dd 
form  only  a  part,  not  the  whole  of  a  nation,  after 


Sir  David  issued  a  proclamation,  pledging  himself  that  the 
colony  would  not  be  given  up  at  a  peace,  they  would  have 
joined  him  to  a  man  ;  but  without  some  such  promise,  they 
were  not  inclinedto  mark  themselves  out  for  certain  destruc* 
tion  out  of  mere  good  will  to  us,  knovring  that  in  all  proba* 
l^ility,  the  British  government  would  make  them  over  agaia 
to  their  former  masters. 


.  *. 
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|>^g'Subduecl  in  the  field,  would  soon  be  rec6n- 
ciled  to  us,  by  our  humane  conduct,  after  they 
knew  that  we  would  not  forsake  thetti.  The  self* 
interested  would  dread  to  embark  in  any  consj^racy 
against  such  a  detennined  nation :  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  make  a  merit  with  us "  of  discoverin^g 
and  counteracting  all  plots,  and  of  repressing  all 
discontent,  amongst  their  own  countryna^n« 

Our  unambitious,  unwarlike  policy  is  thus  the 
cause,  which  has  either  formed  or  added  strength 
to  French  parties,  in  all  cqimtries  m  which  we  have 
ever  acted. '  It  was  almost  the  pnly  cause,  that 
combined  and  armed  the  natives  of  Spanish  South 
America  again^  us,  and  inspired  them  with  an 
almost  incredible  degree  of  horror  and  aversion  at 
the  sight  or  name  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  a  cause 
that  has  hitherto  tended  to  make  us  hateful  or 
contemptible,  wherever  we  have  carried  our  arms, 
even  where  it  has  not  actually  contributed  to  our 
ruin  or  disgrace,  as  was  the  case  at  Buenos  Ayres«  ^ 

■  I  find  this  opinion,  which  was  formed  from  persoxial 
observation,  fully  confirmed  by  others,  who  have  had  equal 
©r  better  opportunities  of  judging  than  myself. 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  almost  every  officer,  whom  I  have 
met,  who  served  on  that  expedition.  It  will  appear  evident 
from  a  perusal  of  the  proceedings  of  Whitelocke's  court  mar^ 
tial,  &c.  Sir  S.  Achmuty,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Windham,  dated 
Monte  Video,  March,  the  6th  1807,  states,  that  until  a 
proipise,  not  to  give  up  the  country  to  Spain  at  a  p^c^  h 
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We  ^ill  now  practically  explain  what've  befwe 
td^nced,  that  a  great  nation  may^  vithcxut  tfao 
afiullest  deviation  firom  justice,  choose  its  own  ailiea 
and  its  enemies  in  war.  It  teis  already  been  stated, 
in  a  former-  part  of  this  Essay,  that  our  present 
alliance  ^h  Sicily  is  pernicious,  not  useful,  tp  us,^ 
by  which  it  was  consequently  implied,  that  if  ever 
we  carried  xmr  arms  into  that  island,  it  should  haivo 
been  with  a  view  to  conquer  it  for  ourselves,  JTo 
(Mie  will  pretend,  that  any  external  power  could 
have  forced  iis,  by  threats  jot  otherwise,  to  conclude 
in  allisoice^  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  present 
goveniment  of  Sicily.  Such  an  attempt  we  mighi 
have  ^>utq:^  and  resented.  Had  that  allian^^ 
on'thie^oontrary,  been  calmly  proposed  to  us,  surely 
we  were  at  liberty  to  decline  it.  If  that  government 
riiose  to  go  to  war  with  France,  or  France  with  it, 
it  was  no  concern  of  ours.  We  are  not  obliged  tq 
foe  the  champions  of  all  the  little  pptentaties  of  the 
^90rld,  unless  we  please.  Ail  that  the  law  of  national 
required  of  us  was,  to  leave  Sicily  neutral,  and  to 

inade,  "  wc  must  expect  to  find  them**  (the  great  body  of  the 
natives  of  that  province)  ^  either  open  or  secret  enemies."  >« 
the  British  generals  were jpositively  ordered  not  to  give  such 
a  promise.  Sir  S.  Achiputy's  letter  implies  a  prediction  of  the 
Catastrophe,  "which  afterwards  took  place. 

It  was,  however,  much  more  manly  in  the  ministry  of  that 
time,  to  forbid- any  promises  being  m^4e9  although  such 
promises  might  have  insured  the  siiccess  of  their  measures,  if 
(iiey  were  not  &lly  decided  to  k^ep  Buenos  Ayre^ 
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offer  its  rukr»  90  bjary^  as  long  » they  ab«ltme4 
from  any  act  of  hostility  Hg^t  tis*  Ti)^  wa$ 
actually  the  case  at  the  commeneement  df  the  pf«r 
sent  war.  We  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  from  SipLjp 
which  we  now  enjoy^  without  the  smdlest  expense^ 
and  no  other  disadvantage  than  the  sheljter  of 
its  ports  to  a  few  French  privateers;  a  disadtanf 
tage  so  tricing,  that  I  should  not  have  m^ttoned  it, 
had  it  not  been  the  only  one* 

This  stiite  of  affairs  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration.  The  preteot  government .  of  Sicily 
admitted  a  Fren/ch  airmy  into  its  cdntinental  doniir 
nions,  and  by  providing  for  the  subabtence  of  that 
furmy  at  ks  qv»x  espeilse,  actually  paid  tobufee  to 
France* 

By  these  acts  the  government  of  Sicily  com* 
fenced  direct  hostilities  against  Great  Britain,  which 
we  were  fully  authorized  to  resent  h|r  a  dedaradoa 
of  war.  It  was  not  necessary  for  usto  inquire  (noi>^ 
if  we  had  inquired,  could  we  possibly  have  (Uscovered 
the  truth)  whether  it  was  a  fear  of  Buonaparte,  or  ia 
hatred  of  the  British  nation,  or  both,  which  thus 
converted  the  present  government  of  Sicily  into  a 
vassal  of  France.  If  a  brave  and  well«armed  travels 
ler  is  attacked  on  the  highway  by  a  robber,  he 
instantly  cuts  him  down.  It  is  not  his  business^ 
when  he  finds  his  life  in  danger,  to  consider  whether 
the  ruffian  who  threatens  it,  may  not  have  been 
forced  to  assault  him,  against  his  own  will,  Jby  a 
more  powerful  robber,  whom  he  daies  not  disobey. 


Ibj^fes  and  Sicily,  by  the  acts  on  the  pArt  of  thehj» 
government  which  I  have  mentioned,  no  matter 
whether  those  act&  Vtrere  voluntary  or  involuntaiyi 
l^ad  become  prdvihces  of  France ;  and  as  stichs  I 
isay^  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  srnd  by  every  law, 
human  and  divine^  we  hs^d  a  fight  to  conquer  them 
both. 

If  W4i  had  takek  possession  of  Sicily  fbr  burselvei 
in  1805;  I  shall  not  say,  if  we  had  conquered  it^ 
t)ecai]|se  from  the  badness  of  the  military  institutions 
^Fits  government,  the  small  regular  army  in  that 
island  was  unable^  and  from  the  evil  admimstratba 
of  it&  laws,  the  people  would  have  b^een  unwilling 
to  oppose  lis;'  we  should^  by  this  time,  have  found 

V  ■  ■  . 

^  t        .  :  I    1      . 

-. '  'J^  opfnioxi,  which  I 'have  here  advanced  r^spe^siting 
Sicily,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Lord  Nelson.* 
•«  f  he  state  of  Sicily,"  says  his  lordship  (in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  then  Mr.  Addington,  dated'the  28th  Jun6,  1803) 
f^  is  almost  as  bkd  as  a  civilized  country  can  be.  Tnere  are 
(f^  no  troops  fit  to  be  called  such»  with  a  scarcity  of  corn  never 
j*  ^nown  before,  and  of  course  bread  sq  de^  that  the  Ipwe^' 
'^  class  is  discontented.  The  nobles  are  oppressor^,  and  thosei 
««  of  tjie  piddlcj  rank  wish  for  a  change,  and  although  they 
<*  ^olild  prefer  us  to  the  French,  yet  I  believe  they  wouldl 
<*  -receive  the  French  rather  than  not  change  from  the  oppres* 
<«  .sion  of  the  nobles." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  th^  same,  upon  the  sftme  sabjecti 
dated  the  24th  of  August,  Lord  Nelson  observes,  «  I  se^  . 
**  clearly,  if  we  have  not  a  little  army  to  take  it,  the  French 
'<  will.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  mass  of  Sftilians  wisl^ 
***  for  a  change  of  government  \  they  desfre  us,  but  if  we  wfl^ 
w  not  go  there/*  8cc,  kfi.  ■. 
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ourselves  about  seven  millions  sterling  richer  thaa 
we  are  at  present ;  a  reason  for  going  to  Sicily  as 
conquerors  by  no  means  to  be  despised^  for,  great 
as  our  national  wealth  is,  we  may  find,  some  day  ci 
other,  that  it  is  not  inexhaustible/  Oirr  commerce 
and  manufactures,  which  have  in  this  intesrval  hen&^ 
fited  little,  might  have  benefited  greatly;  a  second 
•reason  for  conquering  Sicily.  That  island  itsdf 
would  have  increased  in  prosperity  and  m  hc^piness 
under  our  protection ;  a  third  reason  for  conqueriiig 
it.  And  lastly,'  our  power  in  Sicily  would^  by 
this  time,  have  been  firmly  cemented  by  the  love 
and  respect  of  a  grateful  nation;  whose  populatkm 
would  hav^^mished  us  with  a  faithful  and  fonm« 
dable  auxiliary  force.  ,      ' 

Instead  of  which,  by  adopting  a  contrary  policy, 
and  by  going  to  Sicily  as  allies,  not  as  conquerors', 
we  have  been  supporting  in  that  island  a  govenx* 
ment,  not  only  hateful  to  its  subjects,  but  doubtfid 
in  faith  tq  ^s ;  and  by  a  solepism  in  politics,  whtdlf 

'  live  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  we  entered  Sicily 
as  allies.  If  we  had  entered  it  as  conqueror^,  we  should  have 
enjoyed  the  revenue  of  the  island ;  and  saved  the  subsidies^ 
•Sec.  paid  to  its  government,  I  believe,  not  only  idter,  but 
before  that  period.  We  can  hardly  estimate  the  former  at 
less  than  five  roillionsy  nor  the  latter  at  much  less  than  tw0 
millions  sterling.  When  I  say,  in  the  text,  that  we  should  h9 
seven  miMions  richer,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  have  abso- 
lutely hoarded  that  sum.  We  should  have  expended  it  ijx 
ihe  purchase  pf  strength  and  power,  .       . 
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I  iteEeve,  no  other  nation  in  the  world  qver  com* 
mitted^  we  have  been  paying  tribute  to  that  govern- 
ipent  ioT  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  defend 
^  when  it  cannot  defend  itself;  contrary  to  our 
4>wA  interest,  and  to  that  of  the  whole  Siciliaa 
jotioQ,  b^y  which  it  is  not  even  considered  in  the 
6varable  light  of  a  native  government ;  for  the 
Sicilianp  have  an  antipathy  to  the  Neapolitans,  and 
consider  them  a9  much  foreigners,  a3  they  do  the 
Sffaniards,  the  French,  or  the  English. 
v'jSuch  ^n  aihance,  when  the  hpur  of  invasioii 
^caiV^  Bear  to  Sicily,  will  be  found  to  rest  on  ag 
treacherous  a  foundadon,  as  a  house  built  upon  the 
J^va  of  its  native  iEtna,  The  volcan^will  explode 
when  we  least  expect  it.  The  miserable  ally, 
whom  we  have  vainly  been  attempting  to  support^* 
will  see  no  other  hope  of  safety  but  in  turning 
against  us.  Should  his  submission  not  be  accepted 
i;y  our  haughty  adversary,  he  .will  be  crumbled  into 
^tst, -and,  in  his  fall,  will  involve  the  disgrace  of  a 
British  army,  which  will  find  itself  alone,  unassistedj^ 
^d  (if  it  should  be  destroyed)  unpitied  by  a  single 
native  of  a  couiitry,  which  it  has  been  professing  to 
protect.'   :  Having  thus  described  what  actually  have 

'  The  pegular  army  of  Sicilj  is  attain  and  contemptible : 
file  soidiert,  hpwerer,  suee  fine,  and  I  have  Icnown  officers  in 
ic^  ^ho  would  have  done  credit  to  anj  service.  But  all  axe 
trainpled  upon  and  discontented.  If  aa  army  if  bad^  it  is 
ikot  certainly  its  own  &mh ;  bnt  no  niatter  whence  the  evil 
arises,  the  arxny  of  Sicily  is  so  bad>  that  wf^can  phc^  na 
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been,  sm^  what  might  have  been,  oiur  proceedings  m 
Sicily,  I  leave  to  my  r^deir  io  decide,  whether  our 
conduct  towards  that  island,  if  it  had  been  actuated 
by  greater  ambition,  would  not  have  been  more 
just,  more  generous,  and  more  honorable,  as  well  as 
mfinitely  more  vise. 

If  we  change  the  scene  foom  Sicily  to  the  Con^ 
nent,  I  can  see  no  plea  on  which  our  conduct  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  feelings  of  the  continental  nations 
in  general  Whilst  the  horrors  of  the  war  havtf 
not  affected  either  France  or  England,  frcrm  whose 
disputes  it  principally  arose;  the  people,  of  otbE&f 

(dependence  upon  it.  If  the  French  landed  in  8k;3y, '  l9ie 
native  tnx)p8  would  either  f{j  from  half  their  nimborl)  or 
thej  '^ould  desert  by  hundreds,  as  they  did  in  j^apks^ 

Th^re  is  a  militia  in  Sicily  of  considerable  numbers,  esta» 
Wished  by  laws  that  are  never  enforced.  As  the  men  are 
neither  armed  nor  exercised^  this  militia  is  merely  a  loB^ 
string  of  nam^s,  an  anny  upon  paper  only. 

The: people  pf  Sicily  detest  the  French ;  so  much  to^  tfaat 
they  still  glory  in  the  memory  of  their  vespers,  a  nmssacre 
which  has  been  carefully  handed  down  by  tradition,  all  over 
that  island^  But  a  doubt  arises,  whether  they  may  not  hate 
Itheir  present  government  (andt  in  course  of  time,  even  its 
supporters,)  as  much  or  more  than  the  French.  When  we 
first  landed  in  Sicily,  sC  peasant  asked  me  whether  the  Sici* 
lians  were  not  in  future  to  consider  themselves  subject*  di 
King  George.  On  my  explaining  that  we  came  as  allies^ 
pot  as  usurpers,  he  walked  sullenly  away,  saying,  if  that  w^ 
the  case,  he  wished  to  God  that  we  had  never  entered  his 
(country.  In  Sicily  this  is  a  general  feeling,  too  well  knowii 
CO  admk  of  dispute  or  contradictiQiu 
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states  have  been  the  only  sufferers :  their  countries 
iiave  been  over-run  and -plundered  by  the  French 
armies;  whilst  their  merchant  vessels  have  been 
destroyed^  and  their  commercial  seamen  carried 
into  captivity,  by  the  British  navy.  Now,  I  beg  to 
put  the  question  to  any  candid  man,  whether  a 
m^Fchant  of  Hamburgh,  who  has  been  robbed  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  in  some  way  or  other,  }}y  a 
French  general,  is  likely  to  feel  more  indigxuitioD) 
^  because  that  man  was  bom  in  France,  and  is  the 
subject  of  a  despot,  than  when  he  hears  that  an 
l^ual  portion  of  his  property  has,  in  the  shape  of 
prize-money,  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  ^ 
£BgUsh  admiral  ? 

As  the  loss  of  commerce  and  navigation  can  only 
forcibly  extend  to  the  mercantile  body,  who  have 
Jittle  influenge  in  most  other  countries;  ;whilst  th? 
pppressive  conduct  of  the  French  armies  has  co^ie 
Jiome  to  the  feelings  of  every  individual  in  Europe  ; 
for  this  reason,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  people 
tjf  the  world  would  universally  fevor  us.  But 
Vhjlst  by  Qur  unambitious  system,  we  act  in  a  way 
that. renders  it  impossible  for  us  ever  to  destroy  or 
|)reafc  the  strength  of  our  enemy ;  they,  in  theii;; 
natural  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  present  sufferings  as 
soon  as  possible,  can  see  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
an  end  to  the  contest  but  in  our  downfeL  By  pur 
refusal  to  adopt  the  principles  of  ^  warlike  people, 
we  transfer  upon  our  ow^  heads  all  the  hatred^ 
yhich    other  nation?  have    ?au$9   to  feel  »gW§t 
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the  French;  and  vntll  we  adopt  a  more  darinjj 
policy,  the  united  voices  of  the  people  pf  the 
world,  whilst  they  pray  for  the  blessings  of  peace^ 
will  offer  up  secret  vows  for  our  destruction. 

The  rulers  of  other  nations  have,  however,  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  us.  They  either  declared 
against  France  without  our  solicitation,  or  at  any 
rate  they  would  not  have  joined  us,  had  they  not 
believed  it  for  their  own  interest  so  to  do.  Yet,  mote 
owing  perhap^to  out  unambitious,  unwarlike  policy, 
than  to  any  just  cause  of  complaint  against  us,  we 
seem  to  have  acquired  little  respect  and  no  grati- 
tude from  the  continental  princes,  who  have 
received  our  subsidies  with  an  air  of  superiority,  as 
if  they  were  doing  us  a  favor,  by  pocketing  bur 
guineas.  If  we  had  interposed  with  a  British  ariny 
to  save  Austria,  in  the  battles  of  Marengo  or  of 
Austerlitz,,  we  should  by  such  conduct  have  made 
ourselves  both  glorious  and  terrible  in  Europe. 
Instead  of  which,  by  confining  ourselves  to  pecu- 
niary aids,  by  a  display  of  wealth,  not  of  power, 
we  have  neither  made  ourselves  beloved  nor  feared.' 


*  To  prove  how  little  those  who  weft  the  most  indebted 
to  ui,  have  either  felt  esteeiri  or  gratitude  for  our  favors',  see 
the  celebrated  King  of  Prussia's  observactions  on  the  policy  of  \ 
the  various  European  powers.  (Hist,  de  mon  Temps;  chap.  1.) 
That  monarchy  after  describing  bis  own  ambitious  views  of 
increasing  his  power  in  Germany,  which  he  qualifies  hj  the 
term  of  "  arrondir  I'etat,"  is  reluctantly  obliged  to  confine, 
that  **  La  Prusse  ne  pouvoit  agir  alor^'  (at  his  accession  to 
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The  eagewiess  too,  with  which  i^  hstve  soitght  fd 
buy  the  alliance  of  any  other  state,  howerer  weak 
and  contemptible,  or  however  insolent  or  perfidious 
its  former  conduct  towards  us  niay  have  been,  has 
evinced  little  regard  for  our  own  dignity :  ai^i  how 
can  those  who  seem  to  think  poorly  of  then^dves 
be  respected  by  others  f 
Prussia,  after  having  so  often  profited  by  ouih 


the  throne),  **  qu'en  s'epaulant  de  la  France,  ou  de  PAAgle* 
*<  terre.  On  pouvoit  cheminer  avec  la  France,  qui  avoit  fort 
•*  a  cceur  sa  gloire,  et  Tabaissement  de  la  maison  d'Autriche, 
•*  On  ne  pouvoit  tirer  de^  Ariglois  que  des  subsides  desdn^ 
<«  a  $e  servir  des  forces  6trang^res  pour  leurs  propi^ 
««  ittterte." 

In  another  passage,  making  the  same  comparison,  he 
speaks  of  England  with  still  greater  asperity;  **  Lcs  Fran- 
«  gois  veulent  vaincre  pour  faire  des  conquStes.  Les  Anglois 
<*  veulent  acheter  des  princes  pour  en  faire  des  esclaves ;  tons 
•*  deux  donnent  le  change  au  public,  pour  d^toumer  sei 
«  regards  de  leur  propre  ambition/' 

For  mj  part,  I  cannot  read  such  observations  withov^ 
indignation.  However  selfish  the  ^otive  t)f  the  British 
govemnient,  in  first  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  might  be,  still  that  government  acted  the  part  of  a 
faithful  friend,  and  adhered  to  hini  when  he  seemed  on  the 
brink  of  destruction.  If  he  could  not  command  the  language 
of  gratitude,  which  his  heaft  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of 
feeling,  why  express  to  the  world  his  ill-dissembled  hatred 
and  envy  of  those  to  wUom  he  owed  so  much  1  Why  even 
pretend  a  kind  of  contempt  for  a  nation,  hj  which  his  misfor* 
tunes  were  so  zmich  pitied,  and  his  great  actions  sotnudt 
^plaudedf  *"; 
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subsidies,  abruptly  turned  against  us;  and  aot  <stAf 
cheated,  but  derided  and  insulted  us,  by  the  rfiame^ 
fill  seizure  of  Hanover. .  This  insult  we  certainly 
went  through  the  form  of  resenting  by  a  deciara* 
tion  of  war ;  but  it  vfiis  a  declaration  only. 

When  Prussia  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
quarrel  with  France,  then,  instead  of  flying  with 
open  arms  to  receive  her  again  into  our  friendships 
the  utmost,  surely,  that  policy  required  of  us,  was  to 
grant  her  a  truce ;  but  we  should  never  either  have 
forgotten  or  forgiven  her  former  insult,  until  shfe 
humbled  herself  in  the  dust  before  us.  TTie  Ibii 
in  the  fable  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  kick 
from  an  ass,  but  not  before  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death.  If  the  British  lion  is  not  dead,  he  must  be 
walking  in  his  sleep,  since  every  ass  may,  in  tht 
present  timfes,  kick  him  with  imptmity,  and  A* 
next  moment  fewn  upon  him  as  if  nothing  had  ' 
happened.  I  have  pitched  upon  this  act  of  Prussia 
as  the  most  glaring  instance  of  the  contemptuous  ^ 
treatment  to  which  our  humble,  unaspiring  spirit 
has  exposed  us.  But  what  power  can  be  mentioned^ 
from  which  we  have  not  experienced,  at  some  time 
or  other,  similar  humiliations,  when  the  dignity,  aot 
the  commerce,  of  the  British  nation,  has  beeh"  the 
point  at  issue  ?  Those  who  think,  that  if  we  shouM 
ever  carry  our  arms  into  the  north  of  Germany,  it 
would  be  more  proper  for  us  to  reinstate  such 'a 
treacherous  powej:  as  Prussia  in* its  former  dom?- 
j^ons,  than  to  conquer  them  for  ourselves,  must,  m 
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piy  tnind,  have  very  extraordinary  notions  both  of 
justice  and  of  policy. 

,  Another  consequence  has  arisen  from  our  want 
of  dignified  feeling.  All  men  must  recollect  the 
desponding  language  formerly  held  in  this  country, 
^i  objection  to  any  measure  umversally  allowed  to 
be  for  our  interest.  Was  the  occupation  of  Malta, 
for  instance,  the  point  in  question  ? — ^then  it  was 
pnmediately  said,  that  Russia  would  not  allow  it, 
or  that  Austria  ojp  Prussia  might  put  it  in  their 
veto.  Turkey  would  take  umbrage  at  one  thing : 
Sardinia  would  object  to  a  second :  the  Pope  to  a 
Ht^d:  Algiers  to  a  fourth.  Any  power,  in  short, 
v^s  to  lay  down  the  law  to  Great  Britain.  .  Thus, 
like  the  nursery  maid,  who  stops  the  restless  child 
|n  the  midst  of  his  play,  by  dreadful  stories  of  some 
phantom  that  k  coming  to  take  him  ^  we  have  often 
cramped  ourselves  in  our  operations,  and  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  terrified  into  inactivity,  by 
our  apprehension  of  drawing  upon  us  the  resent^ 
ment  of  other  nations ;  to  which  we  ourselves  ough^ 
to  have  dictated  in  a  lofty  tone,  if  they  had  presumed 
to  speak  one^  word  in  disapprobation  of  ^ur 
measures. 

Will  posterity  believe,  that  this  unmanly  timidity 
may  not  have  been  the  true  cause  which  clipped 
the  wings  of  our  national  au[ibition,  and  made  us 
imitate  the  grovelling  ostrich,  when  we  might  have 
soared  like  the  eagle ;  which  has  confined  our  arm^ 
to  the  conquest  of  poor  and  contemptible  posses* 
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done,  instead  of  great  and  usefol  ones;  which 
nxade  us  search  for  harbors  in  Lampedosa,  when  wfe 
might  have  found  them  in  Sardinia  '  and  in  Sicily  j 
which  made  us  Conquer  Surinam  instead  of  Hol- 
land ;  Heligoland  instead  of  Denmark ;  Guadaloupe 
instead  of  the  Netherlands ;  ships  and  cargoes,^ 
under  Prussian  colors,  instead  of  Prussia  itself.. 

The  acquisition  of  things-  which  are  of  litde 
value,  certainly  e^cite^  little  jealousy  Sn  other* 
Paltry  conquests  excite  little  or  Tibne^  and  -fii* 
scarcely  even  talked  of,  after  the  afccoiint  of  theW 
has  appeared  in  one^  gazette-  Great  conqufests 
excite  great  jealousy,  and  give  rise  to  loud  and  con* 
tinued  clamors;  but  the  warlike  spirit,  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  effected,  commands^  respect  j  and 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Nelson  to  I^ord  Hawkesr 
bury,  dated  the  22d  of  June,  1804.  «  If  I  were  at  your 
^  lordship^  elbow,  1  thiiik  I  could  say  so  much  upon  the 
"  subject  of  Sardinia,  that  attwnpts  would  be  made  to  obtain  « 
"  it ;  for  this  I  hold  as  clear,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  cannot 
"  keep  it,  and  if  he  could,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  him.  That 
"  if  France  gets  it,  she  commands  the  Mediterranean,  and 
*'  that  by  us  it  would  be  kept  at  much  less  expense  than 
'*  Malta ;  from  its  position  4t  is  worth  fifty  Maltas,"  &c. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  written  about  ten  months 
before,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  French  intended  to 
seize  upon  that  island,  he  says,  "  Sardinia  will  be  lost  with- 
"  out  a  struggle,  and  yet  the  majority  of  the  Sardinians 
"  would  fly  to  receive  us ;  but,  if  we  will  not,  then  they 
"  will  receive  the  French,  rather  than  remain  as  they  now  sire, 
**  oppressed  by  taxes,  and  by  no  means  protected  from  the* 
"  Barbary  States/'     ^ 

PART    I.  M 
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^ '       increasing  powel*  gradually  changes  the  respect  c£ 
other  states  into  submission. 

The  Romans^  when  Hannibal  was  at  their  gates^ 
had  not  a  single  ally«  Strong  in  their  own  spirit 
and  valor,  after  fortune,  and  even  hope,  seemed  td 
have  abandoned  them  for  ever,  they  sought  for 
safety  only  in  themselves,  and  there  they  found  it» 
But  when  they  had  triumphed  over  Carthage,  and 
,  had  no  longer  need  of  foreign  assistance,  all  the 
aations  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  serving 
under  the  Roman  eagles,  both  by  sea  and  land« 
A  useful  lesson  for  us,  now  that  we  are  abandoned 
by  the  universe,  and  are  either  at  war,  or  on  the 
point  of  being  at  war,  with  all  mankind4(  Thank 
God,  we  have  still  sufScient  power  in  our  hands  to 
make  allies  by  the  Roman  method,  if  we  choose  to 
adopt  it ;  the  only  method  by  which  a  nation,  in 
our  present  situation,  can  either  make,  or  hope  to 
preserve,  one  smgle  fnend. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

The  same  subject  coritinued. — Of  the  want  of  information, 
and  inadequacy  of  force,  that  have  been  prejudicial  to 
us  in  our  military  operations, 

A  NATION  engaging  in  any  kind  of  warfare, 
without  a  deep-felt  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  attaining  its  object,  must  act  more  often  (as  was 
observed)  by  chance  than  foresight;  and  unfore- 
seen difficulties  in  war  are,  by  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
^lagnified  into  impossibilities:  hen^e  they  either 
cause  the  sudden  abandonment  of  an  enterprise,  or 
at  least  they  produce  a  vacillation  of  measures,  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  so  that,  whilst  the 
minds  of  men  are  fluctuating  between  hope  and 
despair,  the  finest  opportimities  of  action  are  lost, 
and  ultimate  success  becomes  impossible.  This,  in 
a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  all  our  military  failures, 
which  we  shall  analyze  a  little  more  in  detail,  before 
we  drop  the  subject  of  martial  policy. 

A  general  want  of  information  has  been  cora^ 
plained  of  by  the  British  army.  Countries  have 
been  found  qmte  different  from  the  notion  ent€ir«t 
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tained  bf  them:  the  maps  and  plans  of  them  in^ 
our  possession  have  proved  erroneous:  and  we 
scarcely  know  an  instance,  in  which  the  disposition 
of  the  natives  has  not  disappointed  our  expectations. 
What  has  been  the  caus&  of  all  these  errors  and  \ 
deficiencies  ?  What  could  have  prevented  us  from  ' 
having  as  good  maps,  as  good  statistical  and  political 
accounts,  of  most  countries,  as  are  in  possession  erf* 
their  native  governments?  Such  things  are  either 
publicly  oflFered  for  sale,  or  at  all  events  they  are,t, 
some  how  or  other,  to  be  had  for  money :  and  had 
materials  been  thus  procured,  we  could  have  found 
no  diffidilty  in  striking  off  any  number  of  copies  of 
ihaps  and  plans,  or  in  drawing  up  military  memoir^ 
upon  every  country  of  the  world,  to  guide  us  in  our 
operations.  Yet,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  collect 
such  information,  and  to  make  such  arrangements 
by  degrees,  it  cannot  be  done  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  after  the  troops  have  got  orders  to  march 
to  their  different  points  of  embarkation,  or  wheA 
they  are  lying  at  Col^k,  at  Spithead,  or  at  the 
Downs,  waiting  for  a  vnnd.  These  arrangements 
are  the  work  of  science,  and  of  foresight;  and 
surely  they  would  have  been  fully  made  before  the 
present  time,  had  the  nation  felt  more  strongly  the 
importance  of  its  vrars  by  land.  The  waiit  bf  them 
has  been  felt  by  us  not  merely  in  our  ekpeditions 
to  new  or  remote  countries.  Even  in  countries 
where  we  have  fought  in  former  tinies,  countries 
that '  have  been  traversed  by  hundrMs  •  of  Britt^' 
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travellers,  (what  has  afforded  mirth  to  our  enemies, 
to  us  it  is  too  serious  a  subject  for  merriment)  we 
have  often  proved  misinformed  in  the  most  important 
points ;  and  our  ignorance  has,  in  all  cases,  greatly 
contributed  to  our  failures.  For  want  of.  sucl^ 
arrangements,  the  proper  secrecy  that  ought  to  be 
observed  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  is  also  defeated; 
because  the*  officers,  whose  duties  require  them  t# 
be  well  provided  with  plans  and  information,  are  left 
to  hunt  for  them  in  various  shops  and  libraries  all 
over  the  metropolis ;  and  the  unusual  demand  of 
some  particular  article,  gives'  rise  to  conjecturei 
which  are  circulated  in  erery  part  of  the  kingdom,' 
and  may  even  find  thar  way  to  France* 

Another  evil,  that  has  axisen  fi'om  not  having 
hitherto  acted  systematically  upon  a  plan  of  this 
kind,  is  the  discouragement  of  the  spirit  of  observa- 
tion in  individuals.  A  man  may  imderstand  per- 
fectly the  art  of  surveying,  and  consequently  may 
be  capable  of  collecting  in  every  country  the  most 
useful  plans  and  charts,  and  of  rectifying  their 
errors  by  his  own  observations ;  he  may  be  quafi* 
fled  for  compiling  and  digesting  the  best  military 


*  This  observation  strnck  me  ▼ery  fwciWy  last  year/ 
before  I  sailed  on  the  late  expedition  under  die  earl  of 
Chatham.  I  was  buying  some,  maps  for  the  occasion  jn 
London.  The  person  in  the  shop  told  me,  that  he  was  sure 
the  expedition  must  be  going  against  Antwierp,  because'  tfte 
officers  of  the  navy  and  army  had  suddenly  bought  up  almost 
^11  his  charts  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  kc. 
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information  j  or  he  ms^y  be  papable  of  penetrating 
the  true    causes  that  render  the  people  of  any 
country  satisfied  or  discontented  with  their  governr 
mentsj     but    all.  these    researches    ai^d    pursuits 
demand  considerable  exertion  both   of  mind  and 
body;    they   are   generally    attended    with    great 
expense,  and  sometimes  with  danger.     A  traveller 
from  any  one  nation  residing  in  another  will  there- 
fore, in  preference,  employ  his  time  in  amusement 
and  dissipation ;  or  will  confine  himself  to  the  ^tudy 
of  the  antiquities,  or  of  th^  arts  and  literature  of  the 
country  which  he  visits.    In  short,  he  will  always 
follow  some  pursuit  pleasing  or  useful  to  himself^ 
but   making    observations  that  would  be  of  any 
service  in  'wi'ar  seldom  or  never   can  be,   unless 
he  has  before  him  the  prospect  of  some  reward 
from  his  own  government  to  animate  him  in  his 
labors.    These  remarks  will  account  for  the  very 
unsatisfactory  information  which  government  has 
generally   received  from  British   subjects  of  the 
most  acknowledged  talents,  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  give  their  ppinion  upon  the  state  of  foreign 
countries,  which  they  may,  at  s  )me  former  period^ 
have  had  every  opportunity  of  examining. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  who  hold  out 
encouragement  to  those  who  present  them  with 
useful  information,  or  who  compose  able  memoirs 
upon  any  country,  not  merely  at  the  moment  when 
they  may  happen  to  want  such  information,  but  z\ 
all  times ;  and  who  have  a  particular  o|Ece  ^i  then;. 
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f  vf2ft  department  for  receiving,  preparing  for  use, 

an4  distributing  piilitary  information  of^  every  Jdnd^ 
are  seldom  or  never  at  a  loss,  from  ignorance  of 
the  state  of  any  country,  to  which  they  carry 
dieir  arms.  They  have  lately  boasted  that  they 
have  accurate  maps  of  the  British  dominions,  with 
soundings  of  our  coasts,'  plan3  of  our  fortifications^ 
&c.  and  I  can  easily  believe  it."  It  is  in  the  powep 
of  the  British  government  to  imitate^  or  to  improve 

■  An  American  gendeman  (in  a  Letter  on  the  genius  anrf 
disposition  of  the  French  government,  lately  published) 
observes,  that  *'  throughout  all  France,  the  note  of  military 
<^  preparation  drowns  eVery  other  indication  of  activity,  and 
**  the  thirifet  of  conquest  appears  to  supersede  every  ^other 
*<  desire/'  After  expressing  his  astonishment  at  this  spirit, 
which  he  says  he  found  not  merely  actuating  the  French 
government,  bnt  pervading  the  whole  nation;  he  proceeds 
as  follow^ :  ^  Ttov^  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
**  particularly,  emissaries  have  been  scattered  over  Europe^ 
"  in  order  to  study  and  delineate  its  geographical  face.  The 
<*  harvest  of  their  labors,  now  deposited  in  Paris,  has  furnished 
•«  the  imperial  government  with  a  knowledge  of  the  territory 
"  of  other  powers,  much  more  minute  and  accurate  than 
"  that  which  the  latter  themselves  possess.  The  DepSt  de 
'«  la  Guerre  occupies,  unremittingly,  several  hundred  clerks 
«  in  tracing  maps  and  collecting  topographical  details,  to 
«  minister  to  the  miljtary  purposes  of  the  government.  All 
"  the  great  estates  of  Spain  were  marked  and  parcelled  out 
"  long  before  the  last  invasion  of  that  country ;  and  it  is  not 
«<  too  much  to  affirm,  that  those  of  England  are  equally  well 
*<  known  and  already  partitioned.'*  lliis  account  of  thei 
spirit  of  the  establishment  is  just,  but  its  nia|;nttud^  and  the 
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upon  a  system  so  essential  to  success  in  wari 
may  be  presumed  that  steps  have  already  bee^ 

minute  detailsi  into  which  tt  is  said  to  enter,  are  probabtf 


i  and  it      ^M 
fitaken       ^M 


■  It  does  not  matter  with  what  views  we  may  act  In  war, 
but  wherever  we  act*  we  must  have  proper  plans  and  -  infoN 
madon,  if  we  wish  to  succeed.  There  is  no  country  in  As 
world  to  which,  however  unlikely-  it  may.  now  ^q>ear,  «^ 
may  not  be  induced  to  send  a  British  army  hereafter.  We 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  best  maps  of  them  all,  &om 
California  and  Chili  to  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  Who  could 
bave  foreseen  in  the  year  1805,  that  a  British  army  wouI4 
act  either  in  Spain  or  in  the  Baltic  i  Yet  within  the  shoit 
period  that  Ims  since  elapsed,  almosvthe  whole  of  the  Spanish 
peninsijla  lias  been  traversed  by  our  officers  and  soldiers ;  anf( 
we  have  seen  one  corps  of  British  troops  act  in  Danish 
Zealand  as  enemies,  and  another  destined  to  act  in  Sweden, 
as  allies. 

A  general  outcry  was  made  against  Buonaparte  at  the' 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  because  it  was  said  that 
he  had,  duringthe  short  Interval  of  peace,  employed  military 
men  as  his  commercial  agents  in  this  country.  Whether. 
tius  was  true,  in  all  cases,  I  know  not,  but  if  it  was,  T  see  no 
proof  of  injustice  in  such  conducL  He  has  acted  unjustly 
enough  in  piany  respects,  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
t>ring  superfluous  charges,  on  that  head,  against  him. 
Buonaparte  had  a  right  to  appoint  as  his  commercial  agenti 
whom,  he  pleased;  instead  of  soldiers,  he  might  hav« 
appointed  priests  or  lawyers,  or  even  tailors  to  that  situation  j 
and  it  is  the  known  and  acknowledged  duty  of  authorized 
agents,  from  any  foreign  government  to  another  country,  to 
give  their  own  superiors  every  information  in  their  power 
respecting  that  country.  This  is  equally  the  duty  of  them 
all,  from  the  embassador  ^t  court  to  the  consul  at  the  seaport 
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*  for  this  .  piupose ;  since  the  institution  at  JParis, 
which  we  have  alluded  to,  is  so  generally  known, 

town ;  and  if  the  latter  is  to  be  considered  in  the  invidious 
light  of  a  spy,  because  he  is  a  man,  who,  from  his  former 
profession,  is  capable  of  giving  his  government  good  instead 
of  bad  information,  by  the  same  rule  every  traveller  may  be 
considered  a -spy,  for  there  is  no  traveller  so  stupid,  whose 
observations  may  not  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  his  own 
govemjnent,  should  it  afterwards  declare  war  agaiBSt  the 
country  in  which  he  travelled. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  nation  has  a  right,  to  lay.  dowti 
what  rules  it  chooses  in  respect  to  fo]peigners  in  its  own  dcm&m 
nions.  We  therefore  should  have  been  perfectly  justified^in 
refusing  to  receive  military  men  as  commercial  agents ;  axid 
Buonaparte  might  have  been  oUiged  to  ^ve  up  liis  pofait^ 
But  as  he  would  have  had*  as  good  a  right  to  suspect  our 
officers,  as  we  bad  to  suspect  his,  he  would  have  been  war* 
ranted  in  totally  excluding  every  British  subject,  who  ever 
wore  a  cockade,  from  the  French  territory.  The  Chinese  go 
still  further,  by  confining  foreign  agents  to  factories  on  their 
coasts ;  and  we  may  do  the  same,  should  we  be  again  appre* 
hensive  of  French  agents  in  time  of  peace ;  but  then  France 
would  retaliate  by  similar  regulations  which  might  not  be 
convenient.  In  short,  the  only  thing,  which  we  can  do,  after 
all,  is,  instead  of  either. fearing  or  complaining  of  foreign 
agents,  to  appoint  agents  of  our  own,  of  equal  or  greater 
qualifications,  to  reside  in  other  countries. 

Sir  John  Stuart,  in  evacuating  Egypt,  left  behind  hisp 
Captain  Hayes  (of  the  engineers)  and  Captain  Missit  a$ 
agents,  an  appointment  afterwards  confirmed  by  govenu 
ment,  who  gave  these  officers  the  brevet;  rank  of  majors.  The 
former  perished,  in  a  manner  never  well  elucidated,  at  the 
period  of  an  action  between  the  Turks  and  their  Albanian 
soldiers  (who  had  mutinied),  at  Rosettu.    The  latter  after- 
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wd  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  soia^tfiing 
similar  in  this  country,  have  been  so  loudly  lani^ted. 
If  we  have  not  hitherto  had  information  as  good 
as  the  French,  it  must,  we  again  repeat,  be  ascribed 
to  our  own  narrow  system  of  martial  policy.  ^  How 

wards  joined  General  Fraser  in  Egypt,  and  was  mentioned  by 
hbn  in  his  official  dispatches.  Captain  Leake  of  the  artillery 
hay  lately  been  employed  as  a  British  agent  in  Greece.  So 
far  from  doing  wrong>  government  perhaps  would  do  better, 
if  they  more  frequently  appointed  military  men  as  their  agents. 
i  have  given  these  instances  to  show,  that  the  conduct  of 
'Boonaparte,  during  the  late  peace,  whether  just  or  unjust, 
was  not  so  contrary  to  our  own  principles  or  practices  as  faai 
been  vociferated. 

If  any  thing  can  be  lamented  or  reprobated  in  our  own 
system  of  foreign  affairs,  it  is,  that  we  have  too  frequently 
seen  acting,  in  the  capacity  of  British  agents  abroad,  men 
either  without  knowledge  of  any  kind,  or  who,  if  tiiey  have 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  commerce,  have  confined  it 
solely  to  speculations  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Some 
of  them,  one  would  think,  had  not  the  proper  use  of  their  eyes ; 
for,  when  our  generals  have  consulted  tbeni  previous  to  land- 
ing in  a  country,  where  they  had  passed  half  their  lives,  they 
have  been  unable  ta  give  any  account  of  it.  That  such  things 
have  happened  will,  I  believe,  be  allowed  by  most  officers  of 
experience  in  the  army.  And  we  must  draw  the  distinction 
between  the  mere  traveller  and  the  authoris^  agent  resident 
in  a  foreign  country.  It  is  not  a  point  of  duty  with  the 
former  to  make  observations :  with  the  latter  it  is ;  for  even 
without  positive  instructions  to  that  efiect,  he  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  answer  all  questions  that  may  be  put  to  him;  and 
neglect  of  duty,  whether  arising  from  want  of  eeal  or  of  caw- 
pty,  is  culpable. 
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^0}il4  our  successive  administrations  be  expected  to 
have  entered  deeply  into  all  the  previous  calculations 
and  inquiries  necessary  to  enable  them  to  succeed 
ifi  war  by  land,  when  they  seem  (in  common  with 
the  public  in  general)  to  have  considered  the  suc- 
cess of  their  furmies,  as  a  matter  of  secondary,  if  not 
of  doubtful,  importance?  The  honest  and  industrious 
(tradesman,  who  has  no  intention  of  going  beyond, 
the  limits  of  a  pioming's  walk  from  his  own  home, 
will  cert^nly  not  purchase,  nor  can  he  be  expected 
to  waste  his  time  jbi  tjie  dry  and  unprofitable  studjr 
of  a  road-book  ^  although  if  he  should  suddenly 
tjake  it  into  his  head  to  travel,  and  no  such  book  is 
|to  be  had,  he  may  severely  suffer  from  a  want  of 
the  information  contained  in  it. 

Independent  of  (what  may  be  called)  the  artificial 
inadequacy  of  fprce  produced  by  the  causey  treated 
q{  in  thp  last  chapter,  it  will  appear,  on  examining 
into  most  of  our  military  expeditions,  that  the  nume- 
rical force  sent,  and  means  employed,  have  generally^ 
been  calculated  on  too  small  a  scale  for  t^e  object 
in  yieiv.  This  may  Ijave  arisen,  partly  from  thfe 
imperfect  or  erroneous  information  upon  which  the 
British  government  may  have  acted ;  partly  perhaps 
from  erroneous  reasoning  upon  such  points  of  our 
information  as  were  accurate ;  and  partly  from  our 
injudicious  colonial  system,  which  has  tended  to 
waste  our  resources, 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  hot  at  th?  time 
yrhen  most  of  pur  expeditions  have  sailed|  we  have 
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always,  at  least,  before  they  finally  disappomted  our 
hopes,  had  a  great  surplus  of  disposable  forced  so 
that  necessity  cap  never  be  admitted  as  a  just  caiise' 
of  the  remarkable  inadequacy  of  numbers  employed 
by  us  in  our  wars  by  land.  It  is  no  economy,  either 
of  money  or  of  lives,  to  make  wb*  by  dribletsl  As 
lidews  and  maxims  drawn  from  commerce  seiem'  to 
have  had  great  influence  in  our  military  operations, 
we  ought  to  have  adopted  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce, and  dealt  in  war  by  wholesale.  In  imitation 
of  the  great  and  enterprising  British  merchant,  we 
should  have  sent  out  our  armies  by  fifties  of  thou- 
s^ds  at  a  tinio^  in  order  that  we  might*  have  had 
jirincely  returns  j  not  by  tens  qf  thousands,  like  the 
timid  trader^  who  risks  little,  but  whose  gains  are 
trifling ;  or  who,  by  cautiously  shifting  his  capital 
fjtom  one  branch  of  commerce  to  another,  sees 
bolder  competitors  outstrip  him  in  them  all ;  and 
perhaps  ruin  himself  at  last  from  a  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Almost  eveiy  where  it  has  been  a  system  with  us 
(and  a  bad  one  ft  is),  to  employ  in  our  expeditions 
no  more  than  are  barely  sufficient,  if  well  nianaged, 
to  n^atch  our  enemy  in  the  field,  in  those  coxmtries 
which  we  have  proposed  to  wrest  from  him ;  instead 
of  acting  with  a  great  and  overwhelming  force  in 
some  one  point,  and  from  thence  attacking  others, 
and  beating  him  in  detail.  Yet  owing  to  the 
bravery  of  our  soldiers,  more  than  to  the  vigor  of 
our  measures,  we  find,  that  in  our  colonial  warfare, 
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Where  th^  enemy  hais  not  had  the  power  of  pouring 
iti  fresh  troops  against  us  at  will,  we  have  generally 
succeeded  m  the  end.  Witness  the  events  of  the 
war  terminating  in  1763,  in  which  we  drove  thfe 
French  out  of  America  and  the  East  Indies,  a  waJ* 
signalized  by  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  in 
which  both  generatship  and  soldiership  were  equalljr 
conspicuous.  About  the  time  of  our  disasters  ok 
the  Continent  under  his  Royal;  Highness  the  Dute 
of  York,  who  never  had  the  means  to  give  him  ii 
fair  chance  of  sudcess,  our  commanders  in  the  West 
Indies  were  carrying  every  thing  before  them.  The 
very  same  troops  that  were  driven  out  of  Holland 
in  1799,  afterwards  beiat  the  best  of  the  Fr^ch 
veterans  with  inferior  numbers  in  Egypt; 

When  Sir  John  Sttiart  landed  in  Calabrfai 
although  the  French  had  a  very  large  force  in  thife 
kingdom  of  Naples,  it  was  sprteid  over  a  gteat 
extent  of  country  :•  a  considerable  cbrps  was'  OCtcu* 
pied  in  the  siege  of  Gaetk ;  and  the  only  force  that 
could  act  against  him  was  General  Riegnier  s  division 
of  about  10,000  men  stationed  iti  the  Lower  Cala- 
bria. Regnier  was  obliged  to  leive  some  garrisons. 
He  therefore  brought  only  7500  men  against  our 
5000.  If  he  had  acted  on  the  defensive  in  (Sat 
strong  country,  we  should  most  likely  have  been 
repulsed,  or  we  rmght  have  been  obliged  to  rdiAbaA 
without  doing  anything:  but  as  he  had  written  a 
book  to  prove  that  our  successes  at  Alexandria 
arose  solely  from  the  nSsconduct  of  General  Menou, 
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he  could  not  do  less  than  attempt  to  show  his  owa 
superiority  of  military  talents  under  similar  circum- 
stances. He  therefore  descended  into  the  plain^ 
where  he  was  instantly  attacked  and  defeated.  It 
b  evident  tbat^  in  the  situation  ^ust  described,  the 
French  force  in  Calabria  was  for  a  short  time  insu- 
lated)  and  that  if  Calabria  had  actually  been  an 
island,  five  thousand  British  might  have  gained 
possession  of  it  in  spite  of  double  their  numbers  of 
the  best  French  troc^s^  headed  by  a  itian  who  was 
reckoned  one  of  theur  most  promising  generals. 

When  Buonaparte  disembarked  in  Egypt  to 
conquer  and  colonize  that  country,  he  had  with  him 
40,000  men.  General  Fraser  landed  there  with 
5000.  The  failure  of  our  second  Egyptian  expe- 
dition therefore  requires  no  comment*  It  may  be 
said  that  we  meant  at  first  only  to  occupy  Alex- 
andria, nor  did  we  fail  in  that  object ;  but  as  we 
attempted  more  and  did  fail,  my  observation  as  to 
our  general  inadequacy  of  force  still  holds  good ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  whatever  might  have 
been  our  first  view  of  the  enterprise,  our  force  was 
not  afterwards  considered  sufficient  even  for  holding 
that  city ;  otherwise  why  give  it  up  before  it  w^ 
attacked  ? ' 

The  failure  of  this  expedition,  and  of  that  to 
the  Dardanelles,  in  which  no  military  force  was 
employed,,  led  to  a  more  vigorous  effort,  when  the 

'  Unless  a  change  of  j^olicy  was  the  cause. 
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attack  upon  the  Danish  fleet  w^  resolved.  The 
Crown,  batteries,  supported  by  some  block  ships^ 
and  by  a  formidable  train  of  gun  and  mortar  boats, 
were  so  fully  capable  of  keeping  oflF  and  repelling 
any  naval  attack ;  that  an  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
Danes  by  means  of  a  fleet  alone,  which  could 
neither  have  got  near  enough  to  injure  thdbr  capital 
nor  their  shipping,  must  have  terminated  as  fruits 
lessly  as  our  former  experiment  upon  the  Tui^. 
The  number  of  troops  employed  on  this  occasion 
was  adequate  to  the  object ;  but,  if,  according  to 
our  usual  system  we  had  sent  only  eight  or  ten 
thousand,  the  garrison  of  Copenhagen,  with  the 
volunteers  of  that  city,  the  militia  of  the  island,  and 
even  the  peasantry,  all  would  have  been  upon  us, 
and  would  probably,  after  destroying  a  part  of  our 
army,  have  obliged  us  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  reim- 
bark. 

The  force  employed  in  the  second  expedition  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  although  perhaps  adequate,  if  better 
managed,  to  the  reduction  of  that  city,  has  hardly 
teen  considered  sufiicient  to  insure  the  tranquil 
possession  of  all  that  part  of  South  America : '  much 
less  to  conquer  and  to  establish  itself  on  both  sides 
of  that  vast  peninsula,  by  acting  in  two  corps,  as  was 

'  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty  (in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Windham  of 
the  7th  of  February,  1807,  describing  the  state  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  after  the  capture  of  Monte  Video,)  gave  an 
opinion,  <'  that  it  would  require  15>000  men  to  conquer  and 
to  keep  that  country. 
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at  first  proposed; — ^the  most  gigantic  enterprise, 
that  was  ever  perhaps,  chalked  out  by  the  govern^ 
ment  of  any  country,  for  such  a  handful  of  men  to 
eflfect  by  -force  of  arms.  * 

Independent  of  the  misconduct  and  incapacity  of 
the  commander  in  chief  on  that  occasion,  which 
most  materially  contributed  to  the  total  disappoint* 
ment  of  all  our  views  in  Spanish  South  America ; 
our  first  expedition  to  that  country  was  planned  on 
a  scale  so  completely  inadequate  for  any  permanent 
purpose  of  Transatlantic  establishment  or  warfare; 


■  The  force  put  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  General 
Oranfiird  (rather  more  than  4000  men)  was  sent  for  the 
panose  of  conquering  the  province  of  Chili.  Had  that 
officer  proved  so  far  successful  as  to  establish  his  footing  in 
that  country,  he  was  directed  to  apprise  Brigadier  General 
Beresford  thereof,  "  and  to  concert  with  him  the  means  of 
«*  securing,  by  a  chain  of  posts  or  in  any  other  adequate 
<«  manner,  an  uninterrupted  communication,  both  military 
«  and  commercial,  between  the  provinces  of  Chili,  and  Buenos 
«  Ayres."  (See  the  instructions  from  Mr.  Windham,  to 
General  Craufurd,  dated  October  30,  1806,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Lieutenant  General  Whitelocke's  Trial.) 

The  above  plan  was  formed,  before  the  capture  of  Briga- 
dier General  Beresford's  little  corps  was  known  in  England. 
In  consequence  of  that  disaster,  the  design  upon  Chili  was 
abandoned,  and  the  force  destined  for  that  enterprise  became 
a  part  of  the. army  afterwards  assembled  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  under  Lieutenant  General  Whitelocke,  which 
in  all  was  only  10,000  strong  :  so  that,  after  securing  Monte 
Video,  8000  men  was  the  utmost  that  he  was  able  to  muster 
in  his  attack  on  the  capital. 
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that  Its  disastrous  termination,  by  teaching  the 
natives  to  despise  our  military  efforts,  paved  the  way 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  failure  of  the  second. 

Our  first  expedition  to  Lisbon,  which  was  so 
brilliantly  commenced,  although  it  afterwards  fell 
short  of  public  expectation,  did  however  terminate 
in  the '  deliveriuice  of  Portugal ;  where  the  French, 
from  the  posture  of  the  Spanish  armies,  found 
themselves  at  that  time  in  an  insulated  position.  Our 
naval  superiority  may  ofteii  enable  us  to  attempt 
with  success  such  enterprises  as  Maida  and  Vimeira, 
which  might  give  the  enemy  infinite  trouble ;  and 
diversions  of  this  kind,  if  only  considered  prepara* 
tory  or  accessary  to  a  general  system  of  mor^ 
vigorous  operations,  may  be  highly  useful : '  but 
it  is  only  enlarged  views,  and  armies  adequate  to, 
much  grander  objects,  that  can  enable  a  nation  ulti- 
mately to  succeed  in  war.  In  feet,  we  have  scarcely 
yet  aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  diversions  \  and 
when  we  have,  at  various  times,  had  it  in  our  power 
to  make  some  great  effort  against  our  enemy,  we 
have  preferred  making  two  or  three  of  our  little 
diversions,  by  a  force,  which,  if  acting  in  body, 
might  have  overwhelmed  one  of  his  armies,  the  loss 


*  Sir  John  Stuart's  corps  would  have  formed  but  a  weak 

division  in  a  French  army.    The  troops  that^fought  under 

> 

Lord  Wellington   at  Vimeira  (although    this   battle  wai 
certainly  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  that  of  Maida)  would 
scarcely  have  been  considered  by  the  French  a  c6r]^  tP  armiu 
PART   I.  K 
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of  which  he  trould  scarcely  have  repaired ;  or  might 
have  wrested  from  him  some  country  that  supplies 
him  with  men,  money,  food,  and  other  warlike 
stores :  ?J1  of  which  would  have  been  a  dead  loss 
to,  him,  and  so  much  positive  gain  to  ourselves* 
According  to  our  unhappy  mode  of  systematically 
dividing  our  force,  as  if  we  thought  it  would  be 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  adversary  to  send 
more  men  against  him  than  he  has  got  ready,  or 
can  speedily  assemble  to  oppose  us  with,  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  our  military  enterprises  may  be  almost 
entirely  disregarded,  so  that  they  cannot  even  be 
con^dered  as  diversions.  Sjiowing  that  they  hazard 
little  or  nothing  by  such  feeble  attacks  as  we  have 
generally  made,  the  French  can  fearlessly  employ 
the  great  body  of  their  armies  in  overwhelming  our 
continental  allies ;  which  being  once  done  by  a 
system  radically  contrary  to  ours,  the  reimbarkation 
of  the  troops  employed  in  our  expeditions,  after  an 
almost  useless  waste  of  money  and  of  lives,  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Had  the  British  nation  been  actuated  by  a  more 
vigorous  spirit  of  martial  policy,  at  the  period  when 
Spain  awoke  from  the  lethargy  of  ages,  and  displayed 
an  energy,  which  no  one,  not  even  the  vigilant 
Napoleon,  foresaw,  or  believed  her  capable  of 
exhibiting;  then  was  the  time  when  we  had  the 
noblest  opportunity  of  commencing  our  great  task  * 

*  Viz.  the  dismemberment  of  the  French'  empire  (see 
•page  118). 
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to  advantage,  by  throwing  in  our  whole  undivided 
military  force,  in  support  of  a  cause  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  future  safety.  Great  and  gene^ 
rous  as  our  efforts  certainly  have  been,  greatei*, 
indeed  than  any  exhibited  by  our  military  history  in 
these  latter  times ;  yet  as,  generally  speaking,  our 
first  ideas  of  the  contest  in  Spain  Iseem  to-  have  been 
founded  on  so  shadowy  a  basis,  as  an  enthusiastic^ 
confidence  placed  in  the  wonders  which  we  believed 
were  to  be  achieved  by  Spanish  enthusiasm,  not 
upon  an  enlarged  view  of  the  comparative  resources 
and  organization  of  the  countries  at  war ;  the 
force  which  we  employed,  as  well  as  the  system 
which  we  have  acted  upon  in  the  peninsula,  has 
proved  from  first  to  last  inadequate  to  the  object  in 
view. 

At  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  this 
generous  struggle,  the  light  which  I  had  derived 
from  history  forbade  me  to  put  any  confidence  in 
the  vulgar  prejudice,  **  that  a  nation  of  armed 
*'  citizens,  generally  wishing  for  independence, 
^*  cannot  be  conquered  by  a  vastly  superior  military 
"  force;**  nor  could  I  foresee,  from  past  experience 
of  our  nadonal  policy,  that  the  British  government 
would  have  displayed  so  much  energy  as  it  has  done^ 
in  the  cause  of  its  ally  :  I  had  therefore  no 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  result,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  did  hope,  if  Spain  were  eventually  subjugated, 
that  we  ourselves  would  at  least  take  warning,  and 
prepare  for  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  same  fate. 
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^ome  time  hereaftei-,  under  the  same  circumstances^, 
if  we  did  not  make  use  of  the  interval  in  improving 
our  military  system* 

When  Castanos,  by  superiority  df  numbers, 
surroun4ed  and  took  the  army  of  Dupont ;  whea 
the  inhabitants  of  Sardgossa  and  Valencia  so  obsti- 
nately resisted,  and  triumphed  over  the  desperate 
attacks  of  the  French,  who  were  obliged  from  all 
points  to  retire  behind  the  Ebro ;  then  nothing  but 
Spanish  patriotism  was  talked  of  in  England,  and  all 
manner  of  impossibilities  were  expected  from  it. 
After  the  end  of  the  same  year,  -when  events  had 
awfully  proved  the  inferiority  of  new  levies,  and 
exposed  the  precarious  situation  of  a  nation,  which 

•  has  neither  an  establishment  of  well-disciplined 
troops,  nor  of  fortresses,  to  oppose  to  veteran  armies ; 
instead  of  profitmg^  by  the  lesson,  and  seeing  these 

'Important  facts  in  their  real  light,  we  suddenly 
became  as  loud  and  unreasonable  in  our  abuse,  as 
we  had  formerly  been  absurdly  extravagant  in  our 
admiration,  of  the  Spanish  levies ;  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  we  accused  these  brave  men,  the 
victims '  of  theur  attachment  to  the  cause  of  their 
country,  of  want  of  patriotism.  Want  of  patriotism 
was  most  unfeelingly  thrown  out  against  the  heroes 
who  buried  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  Saragossa, 
against  the  young  students  of  the  imiversities,  wha 
served  as  private  soldiers,  and  nearly  perished  in 
the  disastrous  operations  of  Blake,  against  the 
many  thousands  of  unhappy  men,  the  flower  of 
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the  youth  of  Spain,  who  from  a  want  of  good 
officers,  and  of  all  the  essentials  of  an  army,  which 
are  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  few  months,  or  even  ill 
a  few  years,  were  unable  to  withstand  their  warlike 
invaders  in  the  field,  and  who  (small  as  the  propor- 
tion of  them  that  have  actually  fallen  in  battle  may 
be)  have  been  wasted  away,  by  an  accumulation  of 
evils  ten  times  more  destructive  than  the  sword*' 

'  We  have  in  England  an  unreflecting  'way  of  ssLjiog  Aat 
the  Spaniards,  from  the  advantage  of  fighting  in  their  own 
country,  may,  after  every  defeat,  disperse  and  reassemble  at 
will,  as  if  they  were  men  of  a  peculiar  species,  exemjM:  froni 
the  hardships  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  Itnow 
whether  the  Spaniards  may  not  suffer  more  misery,  llian 
either  the  French  or  English,  They  are  always  half'StaryeB  ; 
for  if  our  commissariat  be  defective,  their 's  is  a  perfect  chaos. 
They  are  often  half  naked,  and  without  shoes.  At  the  perio4 
of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  a  contagious  fever  prevailed 
among  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana's  troops,  owing,  to  die 
hardships  which  they  had  suffered  in  Biscay.  A  man'i  bemg 
in  his  own  country  can  neither  feed,  clothe,  cure,  n^r  shelter ' 
him ;  if  food,  clothes,  medicine,  and  lodgings  are  not  to  be 
found.  To  me  the  distresses  of  the  Spaniards  were  the  most 
moving  sight  that  I  ever  beheld.  Men,  whom  a  few  months- 
before  I  had  seen  full  of  health  and  courage,  and  who,  if  they 
had  been  better  disciplined,  were  capable  of  destroying  the 
French  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  in  rags,  without  a  cloak 
to  cover  them,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  worn  out  by  wounds, 
or  disease,  with  despair  in  their  countenances  ;  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  Spanish  >ick.  I  once  saw  a  great  number  of 
open  carts  full  of  poor  men,  in  the  lamentable  state  just 
^escribed,  stpp.at  a  villajg;e  when  the  snew  Wiison  the  ground, 
where,  instead  of  the  shelter  and  food  which  they.e;;cpectefi> 
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Those,  however,  who  ascribe  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Spaniards  to  any  thing  but  a  want  of  good-will 
in  their  own  cause,  were  soon  confirmed  in  their 
favorable  opinioi;i  of  that  nation  by  the  most 
convincing  facts.  What  stronger  proof  could  be 
desired  of  patriotism  in  any  country,  than  that  the 
people  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  after  they  saw 
themselves  abandoned  by  a  gallant  body  of  more 
than  25,000  British  troops,'  disdained  to  submit  to 
that  very  French  army,  from  which  it  was  generally 
supposed,  that  we  had  made  a  fortunate  escape,  m 
b^g  able  to  effect  our  re^mbarkation,  after  a  rapid 
retreat.  ^ 

If  the  people  of  this  country  had  not  suffered 
themselves  to  be  deluded  by  a  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  it  might  have  been 
foreseen,  that  whatever  temporary  success  our  allies 
might  obtain,  or  whatever  they  themselves  might 
believei  they  must,  whenever  there  was  time  to  bring 
the  force  of  the  French  empire  against  them,  be 
beaten  in  the  field :  that  if  we  sent  only  a  small 
army  to  their  assistance,  it,  not  having  troops  of  the 


tliey  found  that  almost  every  house  of  it  had  been  burnt. 
What  became  of  them  afterwards,  God  knows!  I  can 
scarcely,  however,  suppose  that  one  of  them  is  alive  at  this 
moment.     These  are  no  common  sufferings. ' 

*  Such  was  our  force  in  December^  1808,  before  we  begaa 
to  retreat.. 
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same  quality  to  suj^rt  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  was 
likely  to  be  sacrificed :  and  that  therefore,  consider- 
ing the  whole  of  the  new  Spanish  armies  much  less 
in  real  than  in  numerical  value,  we  ought  to  have 
sent  a  British  army,  large  enough  to  cope  with  any 
force  which  the  French  could  bring  against  it  in  one 
point ;  in  order  to  enable  us,  not  merely  to  defend 
ourselves,  but  to  act  from  time  to  time  upon  st 
system  of  offensive  warfare.  We  should  conse- 
quently have  endeavoured,  soon  after  our  first 
outset,  to  have  employed  an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  men  in  our  Spanish  war ;  to  have  doubled 
that  number,  if  possible,  and  to  have  kept  it 
complete  by  every  exertion  in  our  power.  And 
surely  we  cannot  boast  much  of  the  excellence  of 
our  military  institutions  and  policy,  if  with  such 
vast  resources,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  at  home, 
we  cannot  take  the  field,  even  with  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  soldiers,  in  any  one  point  abroad^ 
when  the  safety  of  Europe,  and  eventually  oiir 
own,  may  depend  upon  the  effort. 

As  such  a  system  was  not  adopted,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  force  composing  Sir  John  Moore's 
army,  from  which  such  fine  things  had  been 
expected,  was  soon  exposed  to  the  world.  That 
general  saw  himself  threatened  by  double  his 
number  of  jfrench  troops,  and  as  he  placed  no 
confidence  in  the  Spaniards,  and  in  fact  seemed  to 
reckon  every  armed  man  in  Spai|i  as  a  cipher,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  under  such  impressions,  he  shrunk 
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even  from  a  defensive  warfare  in  the  mountainouf 
country,  where  the  defects  of  his  allies  would  have 
been  less  pernicious ;  and  that  the  complete  aban* 
fdonment  of  the  cause  of  Spain,  a  cause  which  he 
believed  that  the  Spaniards  tljemselves  had  no  wish 
to  maintain  any  longer,  appeared  to  him  a  duty,  that 
'  he  owed  to  his  country,  for  tlie  pyeserys^tion  pf  the  ' 
?uiny  imder  his  command, ' 

If  his  majesty's  ministers  had  been  influenced  u\ 
their  view  of  the  war  in  Spain  by  these  opinions, 
Portugal  of  course  would  have  been  Iqst^  and  the 
aflfairs  of  the  peninsula  in  gei^eral  woyld  have  been 
in  a  much  worse  state  then  they  are  at  present  j  so 
that  what  Sir  John  Moore  might  have  done,  had 
he  acted  under  diflferent  impressions,  would  to  thi$ 
iJay  remain  a  matter  of  doubt  j  aud  it  might  \>9 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castle- 
Teagh)  dated  Corunna,  13th  January,  1809,  **  Your  lordship 
'  ««  knows,  that  had  I  followed  my  own  opinion  as  a  military 
"  man,  I  should  have  retired  with  the  army  from*  Salamanca. 
**  The  Spanish  armies  were  then  beat^ ;  there  was  no  Spanish 
*'  force  to  which  we  :6uld  unite,  &c.  &c.  I  was  satisfied 
"  that  no  efforts  would  be  made  to  aid  us,  or  favor  the  cause 
**  in  which  they  were  engaged.  I  was  sensible,  however, 
f *  that  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  Spaniards  would- 
«  never  have  be^n  believed;  th^t  had  the  British  been 
*<  withdrawn,  the  loss  of  the  cause  would  have  been  imputed 
<*  to  their  retreat ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  risk  this  army,  to 
«  convince  the  people  of  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
f«  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  had  neither  the  power  nor  th« 
?f  iijclination,  to  make  any  efibrts  for  themselves.** 
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disputed,  as  warmly  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  our 
reimbarkation,  whether  his  army  would  or  would 
not  have  beea  destroyed,  had  he,  instead  of  giving 
up  the  cause  as  hopeless,  taken  a  position  on  the 
'  frontier  of  Galicia,-  and  made  the  most  of  his  allies^ 
such  as  they  were.  But  as  government  chose  to 
make  a  secoiid  effort,  I  humbly  conceive,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  great  mail, '  that 
the  series  of  important  events  subsequent  to  his 
jretreat  has  proved  that,  although  the  army  under 
his  command  was  inadequate,  for  deciding  the  fate 
of  Spain,  still  it  was  capable  of  doing  something ; 
fully  capable  at  least  of  maintaijning  its  footing  ia 
the  peninsula,  in  which  it  might  have  derived 
considerable  assistance  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  as 
|:he  war  between  France  and  Austria  broke  out 
immediately  afterwards,  such  a  system  would  have 

■  Sir  John  Moore  was  certainly  great,  in  every  sense  of 
jthe  word;  as  an  ofiicer  skilful,  gallant,  and  zealous;  an 
excellent  subject,  a  true  patriot^  a  high-minded,  amiable.maii, 
An^  surely  those  who,  admitting  all  this,  merely  stat^  their 
opinion,  that  he  was  for  onpe  mistaken,  advance  nothing 
that  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  considered  derogatory  either  to 
his  talents  or  reputation.  Buonaparte  seems  equally  to  hare 
mistaken  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  or  he  would  certainly 
have  been  prepared  to  act  more  vigorously  ^t  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  contest.  In  all  probability  he  must  have  supposed 
that  the  army,  which  he  had  in  Spain  in  May,  1808,  w^s 
capable  of  ovefwhelmiilg  all  opposition.  By  his  former 
experience  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  8cc.  he  would  hEaye  beeo 
fully  warranted  in  such  a  supposition, 
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been  not  mei*ely  practicable,  but  highly  advan« 
tageous  to  the  common  cause  of  Spain,  of  Germany, 
and  of  Britain.  The  total  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Portugal,  with  the  improvement  of  the  Portu- 
guese army  to  the  respectable  state  of  discipline 
which  it  is  now  said  to  possess,  are  advantages 
certainly  hot  be  despised  ;  and  these  are  the  direct 
consequences  of  Lord  Wellington's  second  expedi- 
tion, in  which  be  commanded  a  force  not  greater 
than  our  original  army.  The  battle  of  Talavera  (a 
parallel  operation  to  that  which  probably  would 
have  taken  place,  had  Sir  John  Moore  persevered 
in  the  purpose  for  which  he  advanced  into  Leon) 
proved  that  the  Spa;Dish  troops,  although  very 
inferior  in  point  of  discipline,  are  something ;  for 
without  them  the  British  might  have  been  destroyed. 
If  Sir  John  Moore  had  fought  any  where  on  the 
frontier  of  Galicia,  instead  of  fighting  after  his 
harassing  retreat  to  Corunna ;  as  the  army  would 
have  been  both  less  exhausted  and  more  numerous, 
surely  the  chances  are,  that  we  should  have  been 
equally,  if  not  more  capable  of  beating  the  French 
in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  supposition,  particu* 
larly  if  we  had  acted  in  concert  with  the  Marquis 
de  la  Romana,  who,  it  must  in  candor  be  confes*' 
sed,  showed  every  disposition  to  act  in  concert  with 
lis. ' 

'  The  Marquis  de  k  Romana  was  requested  by  Sir  Johm 
Moore  to  move  forward,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  bi« 
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The  operations  of  the  Portuguese  under  their 
own  generals,  as  well  as  of  the  corps  und^  Sir 


intended  attack  upon  Soiilt,  which  he  did.  When  Sir  Jc^ 
Moore  gave  up  that  intention,  he  wrote  to  the  Marquis^ 
requesting  him  to  protect  the  circuitous  retreat  of  the  British 
army  by  way  of  Benavente,  &c.  to  Astorga ;  Stating  at  the 
same  time  that  his  own  object  in  this  movement  was  to  cover 
sand  defend  Galicia.  He  further  expressed  a  desirej  that 
Astorga  might  i\ot  be  occupied  by  the  Spaniards^  and  that 
the  high  road  towards  Corunna  might  be  left  clear  for  the  use 
of  the  British  troops.  It  would  also  appear,  that  Sir  Johti 
Moore  wished  the  Spaniards,  if  pressed,  to  fall  back  into 
Asturias.  All  these  requests  were  most  punctually  compelled 
with  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  excepting  the  proposal 
that  he  should  retreat  into  Asturias,  which  did  not  meet  his 
views;  but  he  made  Sir  John  Moore  acquainted  with  his 
reasons  for  objecting  to  this  measure  as  soon  as  possible, 
through  Colonel  Symes.  It  therefore  became  impossible  for 
him,  not  to  cross  us  somewhere  on  the  high  road  to  Corunna ; 
but  that  was  only  at  one  point,  at  Astorga ;  and  he  left  us 
half  that  city  to  ourselves.    Nothing  could  be  fairer. 

On  the  second  or  third  of  January,  1809,  the  Spanish  heacf 
quarters  were  at  Ponferrada ;  oui^  were  at  Villa  Franca,  our 
tear  guard  being  at  Cacabelos  at  the  same  time.  All  these 
places  are  so  situated,  that  the  communication  was  then  open 
between  the  two  commanders  in  chief,  as  may  be  seem  by  the 
map.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  the  advanced  part  of 
the  French  infantry  (6r  perhaps,  as  some  thought,  their 
dismounted  cavalry)  came  up,  and  attacked  us  at  Cacabelos, 
Sir  John  Moore  drew  off  his  troops  at  dusk,  when  the  skirmish- 
ing  ceased,  and  retreated  without  halting  through  Villa 
Franca  to  Herrerias ;  in  consequence  of  which  movement  all 
further  conimtimca6on  ^  coil^ert  beiwii«iibim  and  Rmiaa^ 
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Robert  Wilson,  were  something,   and  had  their 
weight.     The  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  to  this 


l>ecame  impossible.    Tliese  are  the  facts.    For  official  docti* 
nients.  See  Mr.  James  Moore's  Narrative,  &c. 

In  Colonel  Symes'  letter  to  Sir  John  Moore,  above  alluded 
to/ dated  Mansilla,  the  25th  of  December,  1808,  the  Marquis 
$ays,  **  thit  wherever  else  he  may  go,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
•*  to  send  any  part  of  his  troops  into  Asturias,  as  the  roads 
^  are  now  impassable ;  the  snow  has  fallen  in  unusual 
•«  quantity,  &c»"  Under  these  impressions,  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  Marquis  mu^t  have  seen  no  alternative  between  either 
crossing  our  line  of  march  at  Astorga,  which  was  as  much 
an  inconvenience  to  himself  as  to  us ;  or  being  cut  to  pieces 
with  his  whole  army:  and  admitting,  that  the  road  from 
Leon  to  Oviedo  was  impracticable,  or  even  very  difficult  at 
that  season,  Sir  John  Moore  surely  was  of  too  liberal  a 
character  to  have  persisted  (after  th©  receipt  of  ColoneF 
Symes'  letter)  in  wishing  the  Spanish  army  to  be  exposed  to 
so  great  a  risk  for  so  trifling  an  object. 

8o  much  for  the  Marquis  xle  la  Romana's  actions,  by  which 
alone  we  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  character  of  men :  and 
if  being  nearer  the  enemy  is  the  post  of  honor,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  almost  always  had  that  post,  from  the  time 
that  Sir  D.  Baird  first  reached  Astorga,  till  the  3d  of  January, 
when  his  communication  with  us  ceased.  Compare  his,  the 
British,  and  the  French  head  quarters  during  the  interval,  and 
the  truth  of  this  observation  will  be  seen.  That  his  intentions 
were  as  cordial  as  his  actions,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
consideration  ;  that  he  may  naturally  be.  supposed  at  times 
to  have  had  his  doubts,  whether  we  might  not  retreat  and 
reimbark,  as  afterwards  proved  the  case ;  and  if  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  such  a  suspicion,  it  was 
<;vidently  bis  interest,  md  that  of  bis  country,  to  deceive  us, 
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moment,  under  a  similar  series  of  disasters  to  what 
they  experienced  before  the  period  of  our  reim- 
barkation  at  Gorunna,  may  be  allowed  to  have 
proved,  that  however  deficient  in  the  power,  they 
are  still  strongly  animated  by  the  inclination,  ta 
defend  their  national  independence :  for  surely,  if 
we  calculate  the  comparative  number  of  the  French 
and  British  armies  in  the  peninsula,  as  our  enemies 


if -possible,  by  keeping  us  in  the  dark,  in  respect  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger  to  which  we  were  exposed.  Instead  of 
which,  with  all  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  a  true  soldier, 
he  sent  the  British  generals  the  best  information  in  his  power, 
stating  the  whole  amount  of  the  enemy's  force  without  reserre 
or  disguise,  and  giving  his  fay-  opinion,  as  strongly  as  any 
British  officer  could  have  done,  upon  the  defective  and  dlsor* 
ganized  state  of  his  own  army. 

Liberal  and  generous  as  the  people  of  this  country  are,  we 
are  sometimes  too  hasty  in  judging  unfavorably  of  foreign 
nations,  by  the  conduct  of  some  individual,  which  may  shock 
Duv  feelings.  In  our  indignation  at  the  treason  of  Morla,  and 
at  the  duplicity  or  incapacity  of  others,  we  seemed;  for  a 
moment  to  have  forgot  the  heroism  and  sufferings  of  Palafo^^ 
and  the  noble  perseverance  of  Blake,  Romana,  and  a  nimiber 
of  illustrious  Spaniards  besides,  whose  names  would  do 
honor  to  any  country.  We  should  be  very  angry  ourselves^ 
did  the  T^Titings  or  actions  of  such  men  as  Tom  Paine,  excite  in 
other  countries  the  smallest  suspicion  or  doubt  of  the  general 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  British  nation.  I  should  have 
been  happy,  had  there  been  no  cause  for  writing  this  no^ 
in  explanation  of  what  was  said  in  the  text. 
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have  always  been  three  or  four  times  stronger  thaa 
ourselves,  and  have  constantly  been  endeavouring 
to  frighten  us  out  of  the  continent,  by  threats  of 
driving  us  into  the  sea;  when  we  come  fairly  to 
consider  what  can  hitherto  have  prevented  them 
from  realizing  these  bravadoes,  by  exterminating 
us ;  there  is  no  possible  cause  that  can  reasonably  be 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  inactivity  and  impo- 
tency  on  their  part,  excepting  the  obstacles  which 
are  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  resistance  of  oiu*  allies, 
however  disorganized  and  undisciplined  they  may 
be.  We  cannot  well  reason  upon  the  imbecility  of 
Buonaparte,  or  of  the  commanders  whom  he  hasr 
employed  in  Spain*  We  generally  find  that  he  has 
made  good  his  threats  to  a  day,  in  all  his  other 
continental  enterprises ;  because  the  nations,  with 
which  he  has  been  at  war,  after  sustaining  one  or 
two  defeats,  have  become  panic-struck,  and  submit- 
ted to  any  terms  he  was  pleased  to  dictate.  The 
Spaniards  have  sustained,  in  a  short  period,  more 
complete  defeats  than  any  nation  we  read  of  in 
History,  excepting  the  Romans,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  Punic  war,  ^nd  they  remain  still 
unsubdued.  It  might  therefore  appear  just,  to  admit 
the  superiority  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  patriotism 
to  that  of  all  the  other  continental  nations ;  but  if 
we  deny  the  reality  and  substantial  eflFects  of  these 
sentiments  altogether,  we  shall  be  forced  to  consi- 
der the  existence  of  a  British  army  in  the  peninsula, 
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at  this  monlait,  almost  as  great  a  miracle,  as  any 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. ' 


'  The  French  are  forced  to  admit  the  reality  of  Spanish 
patriotism,  by  which  they  have  most  severely  suffered.  lu 
a  letter  from  Soult  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  dated  from  Puebla 
de  Sanabria,  the  25th  of  June,  1809,  after  detailing  a  great 
number  of  harassing  operations  inGalicia,  of  which  the  most 
important  part  was  Marshal  Ney's  finding  himself  incapable 
either  to  take  \'igo,  or  to  make  good  his  way  to  Qrense, 
according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  he  gives  the  following  gene- 
ral view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  province. 

"  Before  I  conclude  this  report,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
**  presenting  to  your  majesty  some  observations  on  the  present 
<'  situation  of  Galicia.  This  province  is  still  in  a  state  of 
"  fermentation.  The  threats  of  death  and  of  conflagration, 
«<  employed  by  la  Romana ;  the  numerous  agents  acting  in 
"  his  name ;  the  executions  which  he  orders;  the  devastations 
'*  which  have  inevitably  taken  place  from  the  frequent 
"  movements  of  the  troops  ;  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  inhabi- 
"  tants ;  the  absence  of  every  authority  which  might  represent 
*'  your  majesty ;  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who  are  very 
"  numerous ;  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  against 
**  us ;  the  money  which  the  English  distribute ;  the  distress 
«  of  the  French  generals,  who,  for  want  of  means,  are  ofteji 
"  incapable  of  paying *the  agents  whom  they  employ;  all 
**  these  causes  contribute  from  day  to  day  to  increase  the 
*<  number  of  enemies,  and  render  the  war  in  this  country 
"  very  murderous,  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and  of  veiy 
"  remote  issue.  We  must  fight  much  longer  before  your 
**  majesty  can  reap  any  advantage  from  it,  unless  your 
**  majesty  adopt  the  system  of  fortifying  seven  or  eight 
<<  important  posts,  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  of  frottt 
*'  5  to  600  men,  a  hospital  and  provisions  for  four  month.s, 
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,    Unquestionable,  however,  as  the  merits  of  the 
Spanish  patriots  may  now  appear,  we  have  seen 

<*  in  order  to  keep  in  check  the  people,  and  close  and  guard, 
**  the  principal  debouches,  of  which  the  enemy  "^ould  then 
•*  no  longer  be  able  to  avail  himself;  as,  alsQ  in  order  to  offer 
*•  to  the  columns  that  should  act  in  the  province^  points  of 
^  support,  whatever  directioii  they  might  follow ;  thus  they 
«  might  receive  assistance,  and  deposit  their  sick.  This  last 
*'  consideration  is  a  very  powerful  one;  and  I  mnst  not 
•*  conceal  from  your  majesty,  that  it  has  a  great  effect  upon 
**  the  minds  (sur  te  moral)  of  the  soldiers,  who,'  in  the 
«  present  state  of  things,  are  liable  to  perish  through  misery, 
**  or  under  the  blows  of  the  peasants,  if  they  have  the  misfor- 
•*  tune  to  be  wounded  or  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  to  find 
**  themselves  at  a  distance  from  a  place  of  safety,  to  seek  for 
•*  assistance. 

**  .Galicia  might,  I  think,  at  the  expense  of  one  million,  be 
**  put  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and  assuredly  no  money  would 
«*  ever  be  employed  to  better  purposes ;  so  much  the  rather, 
*'  as  in  the  sequel,  the  number  of  troops  which  now  are  neces- 
**  sary  there,  might  be  diminished.  Under  this  impression, 
**  I  had  prevailed  on  Marshal  Ney  to  cause  Lugo  to  be 
**  fortified,  and  to  order  the  construction  of  three  blockhouses 
**  on  the  line  of  Villa  Franca,  the  places  of  Tuy,  Monforte, 
<*  Monterey,  Viana,  and  the  Puebla  de  Sanabria ;  all  of  which 
**  are  capable  of  containing  ordnanc^,  and  have  an  inclosed 
**  line  with  remains  of  (other)  fortifications  (une  enceinte  et 
**  tme  resfe  de  fortification)  ;  at  the  same  time  they  might 
**  easily  be  restored,  and  would  perfectly  answer  the  purpose. 
<«  There  are,  if  wanted,  some  other  posts  fit  to  be  made  instru*' 
••  ;ments  of  defence,  without  causing  any  very  great  expense. 

<<  If  this  measure^  which  I  consider  a3  urgent  and  of  certain 
^  result,  be  not  adopted,  it  will  become  necessary  to  send 
(«  reinforcements  to  Marshal  Ney,  were  it  only  with  a  view 
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nothing  yet,  which,  in  my  mind,  warrants  us  in 
hoping  that  they  will  be  able  to  save  themselves. 

**  of  supplying  his  losses,  and  keeping  open  the  communi- 
«•  cations.  Though  at  present  he  'may  be  strong  enough  to 
««  resist  the  united  corps  of  Romana  and  Carrera,  if  they 
**  were  to  present  themselves  in  line,  yet,  as  their  system  is 
«•  that  of  harassing  continually,  and  avoiding  a  general  action, 
**  they  would,  in  course  of  time,  waste  the  strongest  army, 
•«  and  would,  at  length,  even  destroy  it,  without  fighting, 
"  if  it  were  not  supported;  and  the  loss  of  men  would  be 
«*  incalculable,  whilst  the  point  aimed  at  had  not  been 
**  carried. 

<*  It  may  probably  not  fall  any  more  to  my  lot  to  discourse 
**  with  your  majesty  on  the  subject  of  Galicia;  I  have 
**  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  your 
"  majesty  the  observations,  which  my  stay  in  this  part  of 
"  your  majesty's  states,  and  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired 
«  of  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants,  have  enabled  me  to  make. 
«*  And  I  have  the  honor  to  supplicate  your  majesty  to  have 
*'  the  goodness  to  excuse  this  digression,  in  consideration 
«l  of  the  motives  which  have  dictated  it.^'  (See  official 
papers  (A)  relating  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  house  of  conwnons,  l'9th  of  March,  1810, 
containing  the  original  and  translation  of  the  above.  I 
have  followed  the  translation  given,  except  in  two  or  three 
words). 

There  was  another  French  official  report  or  dispatch  (to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the 
above),  detailing  an  expedition  of  a  strong  column  of  the 
enemy's  troops  from  Corunna  into  Asturias,  who  succeeded 
in  penetrating  to  Oviedo.  On  their  route  they  had  to  fight 
their  way  at  the  passage  of  every  river;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  when  they  thought  proper  to  evacuate  Asturias, 
and  march  back  to  Corunna^  they  found  the  Asturians  and 

PART   I.  O 
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They  will  probably  persevere,  as  they  have  done 
hitherto,  in  attempting  to  raise  new  armies,  after 
every  new  disaster.  A  number  of  excellent  officers 
and  soldiers  may  be  formed  during  the  contest; 
but  it  is  impossible,  as- long  as  they  have  to  deal 
with  such  a  vigorous  adversary,  that  the  great  body 
of  their  armies,  however  liberally  we  may  supply 
them  with  money  and  arms,  can  ever  be  good. 
Whatever  may  be  imagined,  on  a  hasty  view  of  the 
Subject,  by  men  in  England,  a  constant  series  of 
repeated  defeats  in  great  battles ;  after  which,  the 
Jnilltary  stores,  which  we  may  have  given  them, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy;  whilst  they 
themselves  wander,  in  small  corps,  about  the  moun- 
tains, subject  to  every  kind  of  misery,  half-starved, 
half-naked,  and  almost  broken-hearted;  until,  by 
degrees,  they  pick  up  courage  again  to  assemble. 


Galicmns  in  arms,  posted  on  the  other  banks  of  the  sam^ 
rivers,  and  opposing  them  as  vigorously  as  before.  I  have 
jiot  a  copy  of  this  report  in  my  possession,  but  aU  my 
readers  must  recollect  it,  as  it  was  published  in  every 
newspaper. 

After  these  strong  evidences  in  favor  of  the  people  of 
Asturias  and  Gallcia,  would  it  not  be  more  candid  in  those 
officers  of  the  British  army,  who,  at  the  period  of  our  retreat, 
believed  that  these  people  had  no  patriotism  at  all,  to  /admit 
thiit  they  themselves  were  mistaken,  than  to  persist  in  an  error 
injurious  to  the  character  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
nation  ?  I  must,  for  one,  acknowledge,  that  the  determined 
conduct  of  the  people  of  these  provinces  has.  much  surpassed 
my  expectations. 
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and  be  again  defeated  and  dispersed.  This  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  kind  of  school,  more  calculated  for* 
destroying  the  spirit,  than  for  improving  the  disci- 
pline or  valor,  of  the  Spanish  levies.  When  once 
the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  shall  degenerate  from  a 
war  of  the  people  into  a  war  of  the  populace,  from 
a  war  of  armies  into  a  war  of  irregular  bands,  who 
can  only  subsist  by  the  plunder  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen ;  (and  this  change  must  of  necessity  take 
place,  as  their  hope  of  ultimate  success  gradually 
dies  away)  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  game  is 

^  nearly  up.  The  French  may  certainly  continue  to 
lose  great  numbers  of  soldiers  in  this  desultory  kind 
of  warfare;  but  Spain  will  be  laid  waste,  depopulated, 
and  conquered.  When  Spain  is  conquered,  there 
can  be  little  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  defend 
Portugal  against  Spain  and  France,  or  rather  against 
Spain  and  the  rest  of  Europe  united.  We  must, 
therefore,  if  we  vdsh  to  prevent  all  these  evils, 
adopt  more  vigorous  measures  '  both  military  and 
political.  We  must  send  such  a  force  as  will  enable 
us  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  to  protect  the  form* 
ation  of  new  Spanish  armies,  as  effectually  as  we 
have  done  that  df  the  Portuguese  army.  Trusting 
in  our  own  valor  and  discipline,  we  must  take  the 
brunt  of  the  war  upon  ourselves,  and  meet  the 

.  enemy  in  pitched  battles ;  not  however  d'^spising  or 
despairing  of  pur  allies,  but  deriving  all  the  aid 
from  them  which  they  are  capable  of  affording  us, 
and  using  all  our  influence  and  power  to  improve 


them.  ,  111  the  mean  time,  our  present  fdrce  in  the 
peninsula  seems  inadequate  for  any  permanent 
object.  It  is  barely  adequate  to  prolong  the  war, 
and  to  maintain  its  ground,  for  4  certain  time,  after 
which  the  chances  are  that  it  may  be  destroyed. 

The  risks  which  we  have  already  incurired  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  have  certainly  been  great,  but 
they  only  prove  to  me  the.  necessity  of  acting  in 
future  on  a  grander  scale,  in  order  to  avoid  similar 
situations,  from  which  we  may  not  sdways  be  able 
to  extricate  ourselves  by  such  hair-breadth  escapes^ 
This  line  of  conduct  may,  by  some  men,  also  be 
considered  very  hazardous;  but  every  measure  in 
war  is  attended  v/ith  its  danger,  and  we  shaW  have 
grand  objects  and  noble  hopes  before  us.  Half 
measures,  on  the  contrary,  will  extinguish  hopcj^ 
and  lead  us  not  merely  into  danger,  which  is  the 
element  of  the  warrior,  but  experience  has  proved 
that  they  must  always  end  in  disgrace  or  destruc- 
tion.' 

From  the  above  brief  survey  of  our  late  military 
operations,    it  therefore  appears,    that  a  general 

'  The  hope  of  success,  in.  any  kind  ^  warfare,  must  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  force  employed. 
The  greatest  army  which  we  could  send  to  Spain,  if  events 
disappointed  our  hopes,  would,  in  all  probability,  only  lose 
its  rear  guard.  A  small  army,  on  the  contrary,  by  which  we 
can  destroy  nothing,  may  itself  be  destroyed.  Acting  on  a 
grand  scale  is  therefore  not  merely  the  boldest,  but,  it  appears 
to  me,  even  by  far  the  safest  policy  for  Great  Britain. 
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inadequacy  of  force  has  been  conspicuous  through- 
out almost  all  of  them,  up  to  the  present  day. 
This  inadequacy  of  force  has  not  only  contributed 
most  materially  to  -the  failure  of  all  our  expeditions 
that  have  failed ;  but  one  would  think  that,  without 
some  unexpected  good  fortune,  some  blunder  or 
misconduct  of  our  enemy,  or  some  surprising 
achievement  of  our  own  army,  it  ought  to  have 
occasioned  the  failure  even  of  many  of  our  enter- 
prises that  have  succeeded;  and,  in  all  cases,  it  has 
stopt  us  short  in  the  career  of  victory,  »and  has 
confined  us  to  the  repulse  instead  of  the  destruction 
of  our  adversary.  It  is  this  inadequacy  of  force 
that  makes  our  bravest  generals,  like  the  late 
hmented  Sir  John  Moore,  instead  of  the  enter- 
prising spirit  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
implicit  confidence  which  they  may  place  in  the 
valor  of  their  troops,  feel  a  despondency  arising 
from  the  dreadful  responsibility  of  being  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  brave  men,  who  so  often  run 
the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  and  sacrificed. 
Unlike  the  daring  confidence  of  Agathocles,  who 
commenced  his  operations  in  Africa  by  burning  the 
transports  which  carried  him  over,  the  first  thought 
of  a  British  general,  when  he  lands  in  any  country, 
is  to  secure  a  good  place  of  re-embarkation,  which 
he  foresees,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  thei  end  of  his 
career. 

Now  it  is  so  difficult  in  human  affairs  to  calculate 
justly  upon  future  events,  that  it  is  no  reproach  to 
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the  government  of  any  coifntry  to  have  beeft 
mistaken  in  its  view  of  some  military  enterprise, 
before  it  was  put  in  execution ;  but  it  is  always  a 
disgrace  to  every  government  to  fail  in  an  object, 
which  it  has  once  attempted. 

The  inadequacy  of  force  employed  in  any  expe- 
dition at  its  first  outset,  although  if  not  remedied  it 
inust -inevitably  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  conse* 
quences,  is  of  all  evils  the  one  that  may  be  the  most; 
easily  remedied  in  "war ;  provided  that  the  irmy  i^ 
strong  enough  to  keep  its  ground  till  reinforce^ 
ments  arrive.  But  as  the  officers  of  an  army, 
trusting  in  the  foresight  of  their  superiors,  always 
embark  with  some  confidence  of  success;  when 
these  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  their  foixe  prove$ 
inadequate,  it  has  more  generally  with  us  given  rise 
to  a  despair  of  Going  any  thing,  than  to  the  more 
manly  and  more  military  wish  of  being  reinforce4» 
It  is  like  all  unexpected  difficulties,  which,  although 
they  ought  not,  do  more  often  tend  to  damp  than 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  exertion.  Instead  of  damp- 
ing, they  might  however  always  be  expected  tQ 
9 xcite  that  spirit  in  a  British  army,  if  in  our  national 
councils  we  were  actuated  by  a  more  vigorous 
system  of  martial  policy. 

Compare  the  spirit  of  a  British  army,  in  which, 
after  some  glorious  victory  or  even  after  a  series  of 
victories,  almost  every  officer  (and  the  opinion  of 
officers  are  soon  found  out  by  the  soldier)  looks 
forward  to  a  retreat  and  re-emljarkation  in  the  face 
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of  a  superior  force,  if  not  to  a  capitulation,  as  the 
end  of  his  labors;  compare,  I  say,  this  spirit  with 
that  which  must  have  animated  a  Roman. army. 
Compare,  for  instance,  our  proceedings  at  Cintra, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Consul  Licinius,  whom> 
when  defeated  and  obliged  to  retreat  by  Perses  king 
of  Macedon,  we  find  maintaining  in  calamity  the 
spirit  of  a  conqueror,  and,  with  the  approbation  of 
all  his  principal  officers  in  council  assembledj^ 
haughtily  refusing  terms  of  peace  to  his  victorious 
enemy. 

Whence  does  this  difference  arise?   Not  because 

the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  legions  were 

^  either  braver  or  more  patriotic  than  the  officers  and 

soldiers  of  the  British  army  are  at  this  moment :' 

but  because  the  Romans  acted  in  war,  both  by  sea- 

'  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  learned  of  modem  times, 
to  look  up  with  an  ipxtravagant  degree  of  admiration  to  the 
Romans,  as  if  there  were. any  thing  really  wonderful  in  the 
military  exploits  of  that  nation,  or  which  has  not  -been,  or 
■"may  not  be,  equalled  by  men  in  the  present  times.'  Gibbon 
observes  in  his  first  chapter,  •*  that  tlie  weight  carried  by  a 
"  Roman  on  a  march  would  oppress  -the  delicacy  of  a 
"  modern  soldier."  Had  that  great  historian  served  »his 
apprenticeship  to  modem  ^^arfare  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  lu 
America,  instead  of  an  English  militia  regiment  at  home,  he 
would  have  spared  this  ill-judged  jsarcasm  upon  the  delicacy 
of  modern  soldiers.  The  musket  and  ammunition,  with  the 
knapsack,  5fc.  under  which  the  modem  soldier  both  marches 
and  fights,  are  no  trifling  weight,  The  winter  campaigns 
without  tents,  to  which  modern  soldiers  have  been  so  fre- 
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^  and  land,  with  the  policy  and  principles  of  warriors  j 
with  ambition,  with  hope,  with  foresight,  with 
views  no  more  to  be  diverted  from  their  object 
than  the  sun  can  be  altered  in  his  course.  We  on- 
the  contrary  seem  to  have  been  too  often  acting,  in 
pur  wars  by  land,  with  the  policy  and  principles  of 
any  thing  but  warriors;  without  ambition  or 
energy,  with  views  as  fluctuating  as  the  weather- 
cock, without  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  conse? 
quently  without  the  confidence  of  others.  • 


^uently  exposed,  might  have  astonished  even  the  stubbcm 
inind  of  a  Roman  veteran. 

Others  have  thought  proper  to  assert,  diat  the  Roman 
legions,  by  their  superior  hardihood,  were  little  liable  19 
disease  like  modem  armies.  This  is  much  the  same  kind  of 
notion,  which  some  men  in  England  entertain  in  respect  to 
the  Spaniards  (see  the  note  to  page  197)  at  die  present 
moment.  Were  there  no  proofs  to  the  contrary  in  ancient 
authors,  we  might  reasonably  refuse  to  credit  this  peculiar 
healthiness  of  the  Romans  as  a  thing  impossible.  War  can- 
not now  be,  and  therefore  never  could  have  been,  carried  on 
\nthout  great  hardships,  and  these  hardships  kill  more  liien 
than  the  sword.  But  to  give  only  one  instance  of  the  fallacious 
nature  of  this  opinion,  we  shall  quote  the  following  passage, 
from  Caesar,  "  Atque  eae  copis  ipsae  hoc  infrequentiores 
«•  imponuntur,  quod  multi  Gallicis  tot  bellis  defecerant, 
**  longumque  iter  ex  Hispania  magnum  numerum  deminue- 
**  rat,  et  gravis  autumnus,  in  Apulia  circumque  Brundisium, 
*«  ex  saluberrimis  Gallix  et  Hispania?  regionibus  omnem 
<*  exercitum  valetudine  tentaverat.*'  (De  Belk)  Civili,  Li|^ 
<<  iii.  Cap,  ii.) 
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The  inadequacy  of  our  force,  and  the  despond* 
ing  spirit  of  the  army,  which  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  it,  cannot  long  escape  the  observation  of 
the  people  of  the  countries  in  which  we  act :  they 
are  too  evident,  to  men  of  judgment  and  reflectioxi 
amongst  Aera,  even  at  our  first  appearance. 
Hence,  however  they  may  detest  the  French,  arid 
it  will  be  difficult  to  name""  a  country  in  which  the 
French  are^not  detested,  they  naturally  shrink  n-onk 
embarking  in  the  same  cause  with  a  nation,  which 
holds  out  to  its  allies  nothing  but  despair.  The 
disorganized  population  of  every  country  mus^ 
when  they  first  take  up  arms,  look  to  some  regular 
army  for  support,  for  example,,  and  for  orders; 
but  the  moment  they  discover,  that  that  army  (as 
is  often  the  case  with  us  in  our  expeditions)  looks 
principally  for  protection  to  them;  and  that  its 
general,  from  some  motive  which  they  cannot 
understand,  will  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
assume  any  kind  of  command  over  them,  then  their 
hopes  will  at  once  vanish,  and  their  exertions 
cease. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  men,  in  any  part^ 
of  the  world,  will  unite  with  us,  and  expose  theii 
lives  and  property  to  (certain  destruction,  from 
principle  alone  of  hatred  to  the  French,  or 
attachment  to  some  former  government,  which  they 
know  cannot  possibly  stand  of  itself,  even  if  they 
should  succeed  in  a  re-establishment  of  ^t  ?  I  say, 
to  certain  destruction,  for  that  is  the  only  prospect. 
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which  our  alliance  can  aflFord  to  the  people  of  other 
countries,  as  long  as  we  shall  continue  to  act  on  so 
small  a  scale,  and  with  such  a  timid  policy,  in  wan 
How  can  they  be  expected  to  join  a  British  army, 
which  they  foresee  may,  if  threatened  by  a  superior 
fiorce,-  fly  to  its  transports,  leaving  them  on  the 
teach,  to  be  slaughtered,  or  pardoned,  at  the  plea^ 
sure  of  an  exasperated  conqueror.  It  is  true,  that 
we  may  give  those  who  have  joined  us,  the  permis* 
^on  of  embarking  with  us,  if  there  is  room  in  our 
ships,  and  an  offer  of  employment  in  our  own 
service ;  but  can  this  reasonably  be  considered  suffi- 
cient encouragement  ?  May  not  the  foreign  soldier, 
who  eats  our  bread  in  the  West  Indies,  or  even  in 
England,  be  sometimes  filled  with  secret  indigna- 
tion, when  he  recollects  that  the  appearance  of  a 
British  army  first  tempted  him  to  take  up  the 
musket,  in  order  to  drive  out  a  body  of  hateful 
oppressors  from  his  country ;  that  that  army  after* 
wards  abandoned  the  cause,  for  which  alone  he 
became  a  soldier;  and  that  he  now  finds  himself 
degraded  from  a  patriot  into  a  mercenary,  and  aji 
exile  from  his  own  coimtry  ?  the  only  country  in 
the  world,  probably,  in  which  he  takes  th.e  smallest 
l^erest. 

«j[To  any  man,  even  an  Englishman  who  has  never 
quitted  his  own  fire-side,  who  will  reason  without^ 
passion  or  prejudice  upon  the  conduct  of  the  people 
of  other  countries  towards  British  armies ;  this  may 
appear  a  just  solution  of  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
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the  general  disappointment  of  our  hopes  of  assist* 

ance. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  considered  wonderful  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  h^ve  ever  found  a 
man  to  join  us  ifi  any  part  of  the  world  j  but  bodies 
of  people,  like  individuals,  may  be  so  far  blinded 
by  anger  and  revenge,  as  well  as  by  ignorance,  as 
to  forget  all  maxims  of  prudence.  Hence  we  find 
that,  in  some  countries  (the  kingdom  of  Naples  for 
instance),  the  unreflecting  populace  has  always  been 
ready  to  fly  to  arms,  on  the  least  encouragement 
from  us.  But,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  inhabitants 
have,  or  have  not,  joined  us  in  any  great  numbers,  or 
whether  they  may  have  taken  up  arms  b^ore,  or 
after,  we  made  our  appearance  amongst  them  j  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  our  presence  has  eitheK 
caused  tlieir  country  to  become  the  ^eat  of  war,  or, 
has  at  least  protracted  the  contest,  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case^  I 
need  hardly  observe,  that  the  sufferings  of  war  often 
bear  hardest  upon  the  most  peaceable  part  of  the 
community,  who  take  no  share  on  either  side ;  and 
as  we  have  generally  acted  on  a  system,  by  which 
we  could  not  promise  to  ourselves,  even  at  our  fij 
outset,  any  well-founded  hope  of  more  than  tem 
rary  success,  we  can  scarcely  preteAd  to  have  * 
just  claim,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  pthts 
nations,  whom  we  have  endeavoured  to  assist  | 
since  we  have  only  exposed  the  great  body  of  theoi 
to  unnecessary  sufferings,  and  tempted  our 
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immediate  adherents  to  stake  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  most  ruinous  of  all  lotteries,  a  lottery  without 
a  prize. 

Akin  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  people  to 
take  up  arms  in  some  country,  which  you  find 
yourself  suddenly  obliged  to  abandon  from  the 
inadequacy  of  your  force,  is  that  of  conquering  a 
possession,  and  immediately  afterwards  evacuating 
it. 

When  we  made  our  appearance  the  second  time 
at  Alexandria,  our  former  conduct,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  Turks,  and  the  French, 
had  rendered  us  so  popular,  that  the  people  of 
Egypt  universally  favored  our  views.  From  the 
period  that  General  Fraser,  abandoning  his  schemes 
of  further  conquest,  confined  his  troops  within  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  our  adherents  began  to  fell  a 
Sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  Turkish  and  Albanian 
soldiers;  which,  after  we  finally  evacuated  the 
country,  had  neither  limit  nor  check  of  any  kind. 
The  villages,  which  had  shown  great  zeal  in  our 
cause,  are  said  to  have  been  in  part  if  not  totally ' 
destroyed,  and  in  some  cases  man,  woman  and  child j 
put  to  the  sword. 

In  1 807,  we  made  an  attack  upon  Danish  Zealand 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Copenhagen,  and  we  succeeded  in  that  object, 
immediately  afterwards  evacuating  the  island.  What 
has  been  the  true  nature  of  the  war  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  with  Denmark  ever  since  that 
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period?*  The  government  of  that  country  fai^ 
expressed  great  animosity  against  us,  and  would  no. 
doubt  destroy  us,  if.  it  could.  But  as  it  has  not  the 
power,  at  present,  of  injuring  us  more  seriously 
than  by  the  occasional  capture  of  a  few  ships,  which 
are  to  the  niarine  of  England  as  drops  in  th^  sea,- 
all  the  effects  of  its  impotent  revenge,  as  well  as  of 
our  retaliation ;  in  short,  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
war  fall  solely  upon  its  own  subjects,  particularly 
on  the  poor  Zealanders.  *  The  numerous  trading, 
vessels,  fitted  out  by  that  people,  have  been  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean :  their  mariners 
(excepting  a  small  portion  serving  in  gun  boats,  or 
in  privateers)  are  either  pining  in  dungeons  and 
prison-ships  in  England,  or  out  of  employment  at 
home :  many  of  their  merchants,  it  may  be  presumed 
are  ruined :  and  their  commerce  and  navigation  are 
thus  not  only  totally  extinguished ;  but,  from  the 
present  prospect  of  affairs,  it  must  seem  to  them, 
^  extinguished  for  ever.  Besides  which,  they  can 
never  for  a  moment  think  themselves  safe  from  a  new 
attack  upon  their  island,  equally  destructive  with 
our  former  one,  whenever  the  increasing  naval 
equipments  of  th^ir  government  miy  again  excite 


*  "  Quicquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivi,"  may  mo$( 
truly  be  said  of  the  state  of  the  Zealanders.  Often  as  thi? 
passage  has  been  quoted,,  1  think  we  may  safely  venture  'to 
challenge  any  one  to  produce  a  more  literal  or  j  use  application 

of  iu 
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bur  apprehension  and  jealousy.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  kind  of  warfare  more  calculated  to  keep 
alive  the  eternal  terror  and  hatred  of  the  people  of 
Denmark  ? 

If  we  had,  on  the  contrary,  completely  conquered 

and  kept  possession  of  Zealand  in  1807,  I  see  no 

reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  might  not 

be,  at  this  moment,  as  quiet  subjects  as  any  in  hid 

.majesty's  dominions. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  although  we  do  not  seem 
either  to  know  or  to  feel  our  national  strength^ 
except  upon  what  we  call  our  own  element  (and 
there  we  fancy  we  are  always  to  drive  the  universe 
before  us;)  the  Zealanders  had  too  convincing 
proofs  of  it,  not  to  see,  that  the  superiority  of 
Great  Britain  over  Zealand  is  irresistible  and  over- 
whelming, and  therefore,  although  we'  had  left  only 
a  small  garrison  amongst  them,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  have  ventured  on  so  rash  a  step  as  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  that  garrison.  Had  they 
Jooked  forward  to  the  prospect  of  succeeding  in  §uch 
an  attempt,  how  could  they  know  that  we  might 
not  revenge  the  fate  of  our  soldiers,  by  returning 
in  greater  force,  and  exterminating  them?  They 
well  know  that  we  would  have  the  power  to  do  so 
if  we  pleased.  * 


'  Reflections  of  this  kind  must  of  necessity  occur  to  men 
before  they  will  rise  against  a  very  superior  force.  Small 
garrisons  suffice  to  keep  quiet  the  most  hostile  countries^ 
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All  this  has  been  said  in  supposition  of  t^e 
Zealanders  remaining ,  actuated  by  an  implacable 
spirit  of  hatred  against  us,  had  we  kept  possession 
of  their  island,  but  why  should  this  have  been  the 
case?  V 

It  would  have  been  no  disgrace  to  them,  no 
disparagement  either  to  their  valor  or  patriotism, 
to  yield  to  our  irresistible  force.  That  force^ 
wielded  with  moderation  and  justice,  would  have 
commanded  obedience  and  respect:  and  these 
feelings  must  gradually  have  ripened  into  attach- 
ment ;  for  it  would  have  been  and  is  the  true  interest 
of  every  man  in  that  island,  rather  to  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  Britain,  and  to  partake  of  oup 
commercial  prosperity ;  than  to  be  subject  to  the 
French  under  a  nominal  independence,  a  situatio» 


,  I 


provided  that  the  nation,  to  which  these  garrisons  belong,  has 
the  power  of  supporting  them-by  an  overwnelming  force,  and" 
is  known  to  be  of  a  determined  character.  This  is  precisely 
what  constituted  tliat  terror  Romani  nominisy  so  frequently  ill: 
the  mouth  of  the  Roman  historians.  If  we  acted  on  ^ 
vigorous  system  of  martial  policy,  the  terror  of  the  British 
name,  which  would  bel  a  natural  consequence  of  it,  would 
stand  us  instead  of  many  thousands  of  soldiers. 

We  have  felt  so  little  of  the  true  martial  spirit,  that  if  the* 
people  of  otlier  countries  could  bring  themselves  to  judge  o£ 
us  not  by  our  deeds,  but  by  the  language  held  in  many  o£ 
our  political  writings,  in  which  nothing  is  more  common  than 
a  fear  of  the  hatred  of  this  nation,  and  of  the  jealousy  of 
that,  they  must  suppose  us,  instead  of  what  we  are,  to  be 
the  weakest  and  rno^t  fiwnt-hearte4  race  of  men  existing^ 
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ruinous  in  the  extreme,  and  not  less  degrading  thaii 
the  former.  , 

It  has  been  regretted  by  a  great  number  of  very 
worthy  men  in  this  country,  that  we  should  ever 
have  been  involved  in  hostilities  with  Denmark; 
and  this  regret  has  originated  from  feelings  that  do 
them  the  highest  honor.  Without  entering  into  an 
unnecessary  discussion,  by  saying  either  that  I  do  or 
do  not  fiilly  agree  with  them,  in  these  laudable  senti- 
ments, I  must  observe,  that  from  \vhatever  cause 
^  any  one  nation  may  be  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
another,  it  ought  never  to  make  war  by  halves. 
Although  a  man  may  be  the  first  to  give  provocation 
in  a  private  quarrel,  no  one  will  applaud  hira,  if  he 
allows  himself  to  be  murdered,  when  the  matter 
comes  to  blows,  instead  of  doing  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  disarm  his  exasperated  adversary, ' 

After  the  sword  was  once  drawn  against  Denmark, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  neither  made  our  cause  more 
nor  less  just,  by  evacuating  Zealand,  instead  of 
keeping  it,  as  we  kept  little  Heligoland,  and  all  the 
Danish  West-Indian  islands.  The  conquest  of 
Zealand,  by  which  we  should  completely  command 
the  navigation  of  the  north,  and  deprive  the  enenly 
of  one  of  his  most  important  places  of  arms  for 
the  future  invasion  of  England,  would  havfe  been 
highly  advantageous,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  its 
natives,  whom  we  should  have  been  fully  able  to 

'  See  the  first  note  to  page  8i. 
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protect  against  Buonaparte ;  although  he-  (tfieir 
present  master)  would  not  be  able  to  protect  them 
one  moment  against  us,  if  we  acted  with  a  due  and 
dignified  sense  of  our  own  strength.  By  conquer- 
ing the  Zealanders,  we  should  have  been  their^best 
friends;  by  leaving  them  nominally  indepenitetffj 
we  are  their  bitterest  enemies.  Who  can  say  that 
they  may  not,  at  this  very  moment,  ascribe  our.  not 
having  conquered  them  to  our  own  base  and  selfish 
views  as  traders ;  for  by  so  doing,  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  protect  their  commerce,  their  wealthy 
and  prosperity ;  which,  by  the  principles  of  the^  law 
of  nations,  of  which  we  profess  ourselves .  such 
zealous  advocates,  we  now  have  the  privilege  of 
destroying  for  ever  ?  * 


'  In  the  above  remarks  upon  Danish  Zealand^  I  hayt 
reasoned  upon  general  principles,  which  will  apply  to.  th« 
people  of  all  countries  under  similar  circumstances.  I  majr 
now  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  as  an  eye-witness,  haym|^ 
served  on  the  expedition  under  Lord  Cathcart,  in  1807.  /  As 
it  was  a  thing  new  to  a  British  army,  to  be  employed  in  a  waf 
of  direct  aggression,  I  was  curious  to  observe  the  effect  which 
this  system  would  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  ,% 

The  day  that  the  troops  landed,  I  was  with  the  advance^ 
guard,  and  entered  into  .conversation  with  a  respectablfiv- 
looking  peasant,  who  came  to  his  door  to  see  us  march  pa^ 
towards  the  capital.  He  seemed  quite  indifferent  about  the 
war,  and  enjoyed  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  as  a  fioe 
spectacle.  He  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  well^ 
appointed  hussars  of  the  king's  German  legion^  and  broke 
out  into  an  exclamatioHi  **  how  beautiiiil ! !'' 
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Secondly,  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  all 
nations,  wherever  we  carry  our  arms,  whether  as 

Those  of  his  soldiers,  wh«  had  not  fallen  in  the  iBeld,  were 
taken  proper  care  of,  and  afterwards  exchanged.  Such  wag 
the  fate  of  the  French. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  their  chiefs  were  thus,  like  gene- 
rous enemies,  paying  due  attention  to  general  Humbert,  tlie 
-British  soldier^,  on  their  part,  were  not  idle.  They  were 
busily  employed  in  hunting  down,  hanging  and  shooting,  as 
rebels,  all  the  unfortunate  Irish  peasants,  whom  a  hatred  of 
the  British  government,  and  a  belief  of  being  treated  with 
great  injustice  and  tyranny,  induced  to  take  up  arips,  under 
the  erroneous  title  of  patriots,  in  favor  of  the  French  army. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a  regular  army^  acting  in  a  foreign 
country,  incurs  a  risk  so  much  smaller  than  any  armed  peasants 
5^ho  may  join  it,  should  their  mutual  efforts  fail,  that  unless  ■ 
it5  force  is  such  as  to  insure  a  fair  hope  of  success,  nothing  can 
be  more  unjust  than  for  its  officers,  after  any  disaster,  to  abuse 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  have,  of  the  two,  by  far  the 
greatest  right  to  complain.  * 

The  fate  of  our  own  allies,  in  every  country,  has  been 
'exactly  that  of  the  Irish  who  joined  Humbert ;.  for  the  Ft^ch 
have  thought  proper  always  to  treat  the  vanquished  peasant, 
whether  his  cause  be  good  or  bad,  as  a  rebel. 

Whilst  the  natives  of  the  countries,  in  which  we  have  acted 

« 

and  failed,  are  thus  executed  or  reduced  to  beggary,  in 
consequence  of  having  favored  us,  we  have  given  vent  to  our 
disappointed  and  indignant  feelings  in  two  ways. 

First,  we  have  loudly  cried  out  against  the  atrocious  and 
unjust  conduct  of  the  French,  and  with  great  reason  and  truth 
qn  our  side ;  but  this  does  no  good  to  those  who  suffer  from 
it,  nor  does  it  prove  any  thing,  which  every  man,  all  over 
the  .world,  did  not  or  does  not  know,  thpugh  he  may  not 
ilare  like  us  to  expres^  hiS:  sentiments. 
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allies,  or  as  conquerors ;  because  we  all  at  once 
expose  their  country  to  the  horrors  of  war>  and 
then,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  reimbark ';  so  that 
we  must  appear,  as  it  were,  to  make  war  by  caprice, 
without  any  object  at  all,  regardless  of  the  sufferings 
of  others,  to  whom  our  friendship  and  our  enmity 
are  thus  equally  fatal. 

If  we  conquered  and  kept ;  then  the  people  of  the 
world,  who  were  subdued  by  us,  would  hope  to 
remain  at  rest,  for  an  indefinite  period,  under  our 
protection  :  but  as  we  conquer  and  evacuate,  as  we 
begin  an  expedition,  and  despair  in  the  middle  of  it, 
they  can  never  know  when  they  are  to  be  at  rest ; 
but  must  live  in  continual  apprehension  and  terror 
of  a  repetition  of  such  calamitous  visits  from  us, 
once  every  two  or  three  years.  May  not,  for 
instance,  the  quiet  and  peaceable  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  South  America,  of  Egypt,  of  Zealand,  of 
Walcheren,  and  of  numberless  other  countries, 
which  we  have  suddenly  entered,  and  as  suddenly 
evacuated,    after  making  ^  them  the  seat  of  war^ 


Secondly,  we  have  inveighed  against  the  want  of  spirit  and 
the  insincerity  of  our  former  allies.  This  may,  by  other 
nations,  who  see  things  in  a  way  of  their  own j  be  considere4 
unreasonable  and  iUlberal ;  and  to  those,  who  are  the  actual 
victims  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  concert  with  us,  it  may 
even  appear  very  ferocious  and  inhuman ;  although  they  will 
be  too  prudent  to  say  soi  when  they  are  reduced  to  the  state 
of  exiles  and  suppliants  in  England. 
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cither  for  som^  well-intended  object^  which  they 
loiow,  or  soon  find  out,  to  be  impracticable,  or  for 
some  purpose  of  our  own,  such  as  the  seizure  of  a 
fleet  in  one  of  their  ports,  which  they  may  consider 
selfish  in  the  extreme;  may  not,  J  sjiy,  these 
unfortunate  people  as  much  shudder  at  the  sight 
of  a  British  squadron  on  their  coast,  as  our  own 
ancestors  did  at  the  approach  of  the  Danish  pirates 
of  former  times.  However  just  the  causes  of  ouy 
wars  may  have  been,  and  however  scrupulous  bur 
adheren^re  to  the  law  of  nations  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  them,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  nece&t 
siary  results  of  the  system,  which  has  been  described^ 
*r€[  the  |>est  calculated  of  any  that  could  have  beeq 
invented^  finally  to  insure  to  us,  in  some  c^ises^  •  the 
contempt,  wd  in  all^  the  horror  and  averi^on,  qf 
the  people  of  the  countries  in  which  we  act^  The 
Fitnch  system^  of  war  ia  highly  to  he  reprobated^i 
|t  is  detestable  in  many  respects,  as  it  affects  the 
-prosperity  and  feelings  of  Qther  nations.  Sut 
«stead  of  wasting  our  time  in  reviling  FrQid). 
principles,  it  would  l^e  much  more  worthy  of  thd 
British  character,  were  we  to  examine  into  the 
effects  of  our  owR^  The  former  we  cannot^og^bly 
alter  or  amend,  the  latter  W^  pi^y :  a^d  we  shQul4 
certainly  be  the  noblest  people  that  ever  existed,  if 
our  practice  were  consonant  to  the  pure  maxims  of 
justice  and  pf  humanity,  according  to  which  we  ^eeq^ 
^inpst  always  to  \iW^  inteAded  to  act« 
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CHAPTER   VZL 


X)f  the  tear  in  Spain,  viewed  according  to  the  prtncijiet 

Ojf  a  vigorous  martial  policy. 


1  HE  history  of  mankind  has  proved  that  war  is  an 

inevitable  evil.     The  justice  of  going  to  war,  foira 

necessary   object,  has  never  for  a  moment  been 

disputed  in  any  age  or  country,  except  by  a  few 

fanatics.     War  should  not  be  lightly  entere<f  into^ 

nor  should  any  warlike  enterprise  be  rashly  und»* 

taken :  but  when  once  undertaken,  those  who  have 

drawn  the  sword  should  never  give  way  to  despair^ 

on  account  of  difficulties  or  dangers,  foreseen  or  not 

foreseen.     The  art  of  war  is  the  art  of  surmounting 

diflSculties,  and  of  setting  danger  at  defiance ;  and 

the  only  test  of  great  statesmen,  and  of  ddlfiul 

generals,  is,  the  being  able    with  smaller  meang 

to  surmount  greatier  difficulties  than  ^bse  of  some 

rival  nation.     Success  is  the  grand,  the  only  object 

in  war;  an  object  that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 

of.    But,  in  aiming  at  success,  deq^  partial  or 
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er  temporary  advantages.  Never  stand  still  in  the 
pride  of  victory,  whilst  any  thing  more  remains  to 
be  done.  By  so  doing,  you  may  lose  a  kingdom, 
whilst  you  are  exulting  in  the  conquest  of  a  province ; 
Kke  the  improvident  chess-player,  who,  from  his 
eagerness  to  win  a  few  pieces,  loses  the  game.  Vary 
your  means  in  war  according  to  circumstances ;  but 
xiever  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  your  end.  Every 
thing  that  opposes  your  success  is  an  obstacle  to  be 
surmounted  by  force  or  by  art.  *  Every  individual 
who  prevents  it,  is  either  an  open  enemy  to  be 
destroyed  ;  or  a  real  (if  not  an  intentional)  enemy 
to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing  harm.  Such 
are  the  true  principles  of  martial  policy;  Jet  us 

apply  then>  in  their  full  extent  to  the  present  war  in 

'  .  •  . 

Spain. 

Before  we  enter  into  this  discussion,  I  must 
observe,  that  if,  as  many  men  in  England  seem  tp 
do,  r  could  consider  the  assistance  which  we  have 

* 

afforded,  or  may  hereafter  afford,  to  the  Spaniards, 
as  a  matter  of  pure  generosity ;  I  should  then  say 
that  it  would  at  first  have  been  proper  for  all  men  of 
^ower  and  influence  aniongst  us  to  haye  checked, 
father  than  encouraged,  the  disposition  which, the 
people  of  England  showed  to  pour  their  treasures 
Into  the  lap  of  Spain ;  that,  at  all  events,  nothing 
could  have  justified  us,  m  wasting  any  great  portion 

■ 

^  .      *  Fu  il  vincer  sempre  mai  laudabil*  cosa, 

Vuicasi  o  per  fortuna,  o  per  ingegno. — Ariosto. 
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of  our  national  resources  in  aid  of  that  countrfi 
because  the  government  of  no  nation  can  be  said  ta. 
act  fairly  towards  its  own  subjects,  when  it  is  gene* 
rous  to  another  nation  at  their  expense :  if,  however, 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain^  we  had 
unfortunately  entered  into  a  positive  engagement  to 
assist  the  Spaniards,  from  such  an  idle  motive'  as 
generosity  alone;  the  moment  that  we  discovered 
any  want  of  cordiality,  or  any  breach  of  promise, 
on  their  part,  towards  us;  it  would  have  been  a 
duty  which  we  owed  to  our  own  country,  to  reproach 
them  with  their  insincerity  in  the  face  of  the  worMj 
and  to  withdraw  all  further  assistance  from  such  an 
unprofitable  cause. 

Reasoning,  however,  upon  the  principles  whith 
have  already  been  developed,  I  must  entirely  deny 
that  the  dismemberment  of  the  French  empire^ 
were  we  to  effect  it,  could  justly  be  considered  as  a  ■ 
measure  of  pure  generosity,  on  our  part,  to  any 
foreign  prince  or  nation :  it  is  with  us,  a  measure  of 
self-preservation  and  of  necessity ;  and  we  are  princr- 
pals  in  every  war  that  tends  tb  that  object. 

Had  s\ich  been  our  views,  there  is  no  country  in ' 
the  world,  which  we  could  have  chosen  for  the 
theatre  of  action,  where  all  imaginable  circumstances,  - 
physical  as  well   as   moral,    could  have  possibly     ,, 
favored  us  so  much  as  they  did  in  Spain.     We  did    " 
not  enter  the  lists,  in  alliance  with  a  weak  and 
corrupted  government,  such  as  formerly  ruled  that 
country ;  which,  upon  the  first  reverse^  would  have 
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aHibTOtted  to  tl^e  enemy,  givUig  u^p  half  its  terrjtpiy^ 
s^id  declaring  war  against  iis»  a§  the  price  pf  peac^ 
W^had  th^  whole  Spanish  mtion  for  puy  ?il]ies.  Th^ 
ejs;traQrdin£^  hatred  and  ^nltipathy  of  that  natioi^  to 
th^  French:  their  desire  of  amity  withEngland,  which 
)^  evea  grown  into  a  pi'overb  in  their  language  i^ ' 
the  i^Quntainous  and  4ifficult  nature  pf  thei^if 
irountry,  yrhich  piakes  up^^  i^  a  co;isi4erabte  degree^ 
fpr  th^  inferiority  in  point  of  discipli|ie  and  pf 
fni^t^  slull:  it^  peninsular  form,  which  throniKS;^ 
such  a  vast  advantage  in  war,  into  the  h^n^s  of  thq 
t^awer  that  rule^  by  s^ ;  every  things  in  sbor4| 
|v)ded  success  to  ^  and  to  our  ^Ues :  tb^  opX^ 

^  thing  against  us  was  our  national  ^ystein  of  ali)ir?Qf§ 
t»aking  war  by  halves. 

Owing  to  the  oppressive  nature  cff  thw  fonnCT 
political  ai^d  religious'  institutions,    the  people  pf 

'  Spain,  with  mfiny  excellent  qualities,  i;2p^  boast  of 
few  men  of  liberal  education,  or  of  minds  cultir 
vated  by  study  and  reflection.  Hence  they  carry,  tq 
^  great  degree,  a  disposition  which  they  have  i^ 
common  \^th  all  nations  that  possess  much  national 
pride  ;  they  are  sanguine  i^  the  extreme,  wonder* 
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'  «*  Con  todo  el  mundo  la  guerra,  Y  paz  con  Inglaterra. 
This  disposition  to  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
^nations  is  mutual.  Of  all  foreign  nations,  there  is  none  to 
which  British  subjects  acquire  so  strong  an  attachment,  after 
a  few  years'  residence  amongst  them,  as  to  the  Spaniards.  I 
xi^ver  met  with  a  single  instance 'to  tjie  contrary. 


fuUy  credulous  of  every  thing  that  flatteys  U^e^r 
wshes,  however  improtoble ;  and  equally  mcredijtp 
Ipus  of  every  tl^ng  to  the  contrsiry^  They  nevff 
saw  clearly  the  extent  of  their  dai]tgqr,  "S^heji  they  • 
iirst  took  up  arms,  they  were  insensible  cf  tjieip 
pwn  defects,  and  they  generally  believe^  th^t  the^ 

raw  levies,  by  virtue  of  enthu^asm,  would  carrr 
every  thing  before  them,  and  mar^h  »tyfught  tp 
Paris.  ^  /  ' 

It  is  nQt  svirprising  if,  whilst  they  were  fi^l  pf 
$uch  notions,  they  should  have  discovered  Uttte  - 
anxiety  for  th^  assistance  of  the  British  tfoops.  j  yet 
It  cannot  in  justice  be  said,  that  they  at  ^ny  tin^^ 
absolutely  declined  it. 

The  junta  of  Galicia,  it  is  frvie,  pe^nestpd  that 
the  British  corps,  whose  servipej;  vf^ife  offered  to 


'  This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  new  Spanish  levies^ 
ivhich  I  have  heard  repeatedly  ejcpressed  both  by  officers  and 
soldiers.  Foreseeing  how  miserably  they  wquld  be  -disap- 
pointed, I  never  listened  to  such  language  without  a  gji^^led 
sentiment  of  melancholy  and  of  pity.  After  their  defeats, 
when  the  Spaniards  no  longer  talked  in  so  wild  a  style,  the 
British  agents,  who  had  been  employed  in  Spain,  and  who  had 
given  a  fair  account  of  former  enthusiasm,  w^re,  by  many 
men  in  England,  absurdly  charged  with  haying  4e)vLde^  ^e 
government  of  this  ^ountry,  frcyn  a  supposed  incapaci^y^  if 
Englishmen,  and  even  from  an  insinuated  treachery,  if 
foreigners.  If  either  the  government  or  people  of  England 
aver  placed  any  great  confidence  in  such  enthusiasm  as  has 
been  described,  they  have  no  cause  to  blame  their  agentf  t 
They  voluntarily  deluded  themselves, 
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them,  might  go  to  Lisbon,  in  preference  to  landing 
at  Corunna,  as  was  proposed ;  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  their  neighbours,  the  Asturians,  at  all  times, 
expressed  their  desire  of  having  a  British  army  to 
co-operate  with  them;  and  to  come  to  the  fair 
state  of  the  question,  as  long  as  Portugal  was  iii 
possession  of  the  French,  how  could  we  have 
rendered  Spain  a  greater  service,  than  by  destroying 
the  enemy's  force  in  her  sister-kingdom  ?  Junot's 
army  was  accordingly  attacked,  and  completely 
defeated;  after  which,  instead  of  being  again 
attacked  with  double  fury,  and  destroyed  or  taken 
to  a  man,  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and 
even  many  of  oiu*  own  officers,  seem  to  have 
expected  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course;  it 
"was  embarked  in  our  transports,  and  proceeded 
quietly  to  France. 

The  people  of  Spain  may,  perhaps,  at  first  have 
undervalued  the  assistance  of  British  troops,  whose 
formidable  character,  underrated  even  by  their  own 
countrymen,  is  not  properly  understood  by  any  set 
of  men  in  the  world,  those  only  excepted,  whp 
have  fought  against  them  in  the  field ;  but,  what- 
ever the  Spaniards  might  think  of  our  troops,  the 
moment  that  Junot's  army  was  expelled  from  the 
peninsula,  we  were  invited  into  Spain.  Why  invite 
us  sooner  ?  When  the  Spaniards  came  by  degrees 
to  lose  their  enthusiasm,  or  ill-founded  presumption, 
but  without  losing  their  patriotism  or  spirit  of  resist^ 
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ance,  they  saw,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  necesaty 
of  the  support  of  British  troops ;  and  their  anxiety 
on  this  head  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Hence 
Sir  John  Moore's  advance  in  1808,  and  Lord 
Wellington's  in  1809,  were  measures  equdly 
requested  by  them  in  the  most  urgent  manner ; 
arid  the  return  of  the  latter  into  Portugal  was  most 
strongly  deprecated.  The  operations  of  both  these 
generals  in  Spain  were  certainly  of  considerable 
advantage,  and  tended  tb  disconcert  the  enemy's 
projects;  but  they  have  equally  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  two  allied  nations ;  and,  whilst  they 
have,  in  my  mind  proved  the  necessity  of  acting  on 
a  greater  scale,  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  brought 
to  light  a  number  of  difficulties,  which  have  been 
often  used  as  arguments  for  giving  up  our  point, 
but  which,  by  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  shrink 
from  difficulties,  may  b^  considered  fair  incentives 
for  us  to  persevere  with  greater  energy  in  the 
contest/ 

One  of  the  principal  objections  that  have  beea 
made  to  increasing  our  force  in  the  Spanish  penin* 
$ula,  is  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  an  army  in  that 
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'  The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them  ;  sloth  and  foUj 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard. 
And  make  the  impossibilities  th#^  fear. 
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coimtry.*  This  p6iht,  cti  the  con(*ary,  cught  td  h€ 
one 'of  the  gfeaite^t  inducements  foi*  us  to  cmty  cti 
the  ^i"  there  with  vigor.  Wheii  we  fiiid  the  pstft 
of  the  country,  in  which  We  act>  e^hausted^  Wt 
can^  by  a  few  days'  march,  fell  back  upon  the  CotiM:. 
Tlie  sea  will  supply  us  with  ptiovifeiohs,  feo^ifef 
ntrmerous  we  may  be,  so  that  we  may  live  in  plfeat^^ 
while  the  Ff-ench  are  starving  in  thfe  interior. ,  W^ 
may  also  take  such  poskioi^s  ift  this  dtrohg  inew^^ 
tdinous  ph)vinces  near  tihie  coast,  as  Will  enable  U^ 
most  •  materially  to  interrupt,  ot-  to  tut  off  thei** 
suplplies  fironi  France.  By  ^nding^  fc^  •exMi|de^  a 
strong  asriny  to  Biscay,  this  object  would  be  eSeded; 
The  French,  it  will  be  i^colfefctfed,  did  not  vehbire 
into  the  iritetiogf'  of  Spain,  till  they  had  driven  Blake 
o«it  of  that  provinte*  A  Brhish  ^cerps  ift  Biscay  * 
would,  fof  any  "diing  that  I  can  see  to  t)ie  cwittaaryj  - 
be  just  as  safe  a^  in  t'dttugtd )  and  it  would  (tiave 
the  excellent  harbor  of  Santbim^  and  that  of  Sail* 
tander,  in  its  rear,*  besides  several  creeks  cakulsrted 
for  &e  «nall  crai^  of  the  country* 

'  Henry  IV.  of  France  is  said  to  havb  dius  ex^ssfed 
himself,  upon  the  prospects  of  an  army  invading  Spain: 
•<  Quand  on  y  va  fort,  on  meurt  de  faim :  quand  on  y  va 
*«  foible,  on  est  battii." 

*  23^is  is  supposed  for  illustration's  sake;  not  absolutely 
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recommended,  as  the  best  measure  that  could  be  adopted. 
^  Santona  was  described  to  be  an  excellent  harbor  by  the 


So  ttiuch  for  iffrhi*  tegftftJs  the  ^fesotiitiB  imiltKi 
fodd.  But -ft  hfe  been  ftrntYd,  tfeit  eveh  %il*^ 
Any  actual  scat-city^  bur  armies  in  S^aitl  have neXr^ 
beeh  prd^erly  supplied  with  J)rdvfei(*i^k 

This,  it  is  Ackhciwledged  by  all  men,  has  paitij 
arisen  ft'om  'otai-  <^Vm  'idrfective  gysle'm  bf  pf oviditlj| 
foir  the  waftits  df  biir  artni^s-.  Thfe  reMedy.ro  thSS 
difficuKyj  as  f^  ais  it  gbfej  1&  to  mak^  use  <tf  thti 
understanding  Which  Ood  hte  giveii  us,  ittd  10  SA 
^bout  ifti^dVfa]^  'diir  oWh  ^*eih  'with  'pt<yj)er  ard* 
jtnd  ehergy-i  . 

The  waftt  of  firbvisi<ims  iii  Lc^  'Wejllijigtaii** 
army^  aftd  ihdefed  all  th^  dJfficultfes  itod  di*i*6si^^ 
which  that  army  suffered,  appear  pilftcipaHy  fe  htf^ 
kn^eh-,  eithgr  frorii  Ihe  ^bbstwlafcyj  igiloSrfencej  fend 
jperversehess*,  of  the  geheriils  *?ith  whotA  he  hiid  U$ 
co-operate ;  or-,  from  the  watit  bf  ^dom j  etiei^^ 
and  powel*,  tjf  the  supretete  tenttral  juiife  <*  o^§^tisifete 
^ovemmerrt  of -Spain. 

Nbw  it  is  absurd  to  suppose-,  thai  it  can  eith^  be 
congenial  to  ttie  wishes  or  -feeKngs  <tf  the  Sp^dtiidrds, 
that  our  army  should  have  beeh  ill-treated  by  •'theii' 
Rulers,  or  by  their  gaierals^  It  is  hot-their  feult,  as 
a  nation,  that  their  affairs  are  badly  condtJcMj  ^t 
their  armies,  at  times,  badly  cctomanded  5  let  us 


officers  of  the  navy,  and  by  those  officers  of  engineers  who 
examined  it.  The  harbpr  of  Santander  is  not  equal  to  the 
former,  but  the  transports,  which  brought  the  Spanish  ariny 
from  the  North  of  Eirrope,  niade-tlse  of  i^ 
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fook  at  home,  and  we  shall^find  that  our  own  com- 
manders have  ^ot  alwiays .  been  the  best  that  could 
have  been  chosen  out  of  the  long  list  of  general 
officers.  The  proper  mode  for  us  to  act  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  put  ourselves  in  a  passion  with  the 
Spaniards  on  account  of  these  evils,  which  are  more 
pernicious  to  them  than  to  us ;  but  to  act  the  part 
of  true  friends,  by  endeavouring  to'  remedy  thentv 
They  truly  deserve  to  be  considered  our  friends, 
notwithstanding  all  the  grievances  of  which  we  have 
cause  to  complain ;  for  it  may  be  allowed,  that  they 
have  as  much  been  fighting  the  battles  of  England^ 
as  we  can,  at  any  time,  be  said  to  have  been  lighting 
the  battles  of  Spain* 

The  remedy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  similar  evils  hereafter,  is  to  demand,  that  the 
general  of  a  British  army,  acting  in  co-operation 
with  the  Spaniards,  shall  have  the  chief  command 
of  the  combined  troops,  with  the  absolute  disposal 
of  provisions,  of  military  stores, ,  and  of  tlie  means 
of  transport.  Hence,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that 
any  British  general  will  so  far  forget  the  principles 
bf  honor  and  humanity,  as  to  engross  to  his  owu 
army  a  greater  share  of  the  supplies  than  its  num- 
bers entitle  it  to,  the  hardships  of  both  English  and 
Spanish  soldiers  will  be  equally  divided,  and  a  com- 
plete concert  and  unity  of  action  established/ 

'  Although  the  Spanish  general,  with  whom  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  to  co-operatCi  reserved  for  bis  own  anny  almost 


The  nece^ty  of  having  one  head,  not  two,  to  a 
combined  army,  has  been  pfoved  bf  the  history  of 
the  world  iii  every  ige^  and  I  see  nothing  in  Tala* 
VeiU^  except  a  new  proof  of  it,  * 

Divide  evea  a  British  anny  into  two  parts;  let  jt 
tet  together,  oRe  half  commanded  by  one  g^tierjaiy 
the  other  by  another,  both  equal  in  authority ;  and, 
HI  eases  of  disaster  or  extreme  distress,  the  officers 
Itnd  soldiers  of  one  half  of  a  British  army^  so  cons^ 
tuted,  will  look  upon  the  other  half  of  it  \dth  an 
evti  eye;  and  if  they  are  attached  to  their  owii 
general,  or  put  confidence  in  his  abilities,  ,they 
trill  most  certainly  accuse  his  colleague  of  having 
(probably,  they  may  say,  from  some  unwordiy 
motive)  exposed  them  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  or  to 
perish  of  hunger. 

the  whole  of  thk  resources  of  the  coui^iy,  at  time^  evading^ 
flconetimes  even  refusing,  his  lordship's  demands  of  a  fair  pro>- 
portion  6f  them  for  the  British  troops,  it  appears  that  ereni 
.^he  Spanish  sc^diers  were  also  in  extreme  distress;  yet  I 
cannot  suppose  that  he  had  any  premeditated  intention  of 
treating  us  iQ.  He  probably  did  not  or  would  not  foresefc 
the  suflerings  of  the  c6mbined  afikiies ;  ancf  kow  oould  k 
stubborn  old  than^  worn  otit  with  personal  infirmities^  wbB 
wtnsi  use  On  every  occasion  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  either 
find  out,  or  have  energy  enough  to  remove,  the  true  causes  of 
them  ?  These  suflFei;pigs  account  sufficiently  for  the  hostile 
disposition,  which  the  Spanish  soldiers  are  said  to  have  eVitiCttd 
towards  the  British ;  ^and  which  the  latter,  in  all  probabilirf', 
c^uld  not  have  been  backwai-d  in  ihp^nanf  >  if  tbiy  did  tjnotf  b^ 
reality,  drarw  H  vpon  dielnstl^ef/ 

PART   I.  9 
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Those,  who  are  conversant  with  ancient  hfetOTjr, 
will  recollect  the.  inconveniences  which  the  Romans 
often  suffered  from  the  jealousies  of  their  consuls^ 
when  both  took  the  fiMd  together.  In  examining 
our  own  annals  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  conjuncT 
expeditions,  where  there  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  a  certain-  independence  of  commattd^ 
every  failure  has  uniformly  been  foUo^^ed  by 
mutual  complaints  and  recriminations  between  tfee 
admiral  and  general  employed;  and  these  fetfds 
have  always  been  more  violent  in  proportion  to  thd 
greatness  of  the  loss  or  disgrace  sustained,  and  to 
the  imperfect  state  of  discipline  and  equipment  of 
the  two  services,  at  the  period  in  question^ 

Our  demand  of  the  chief  command  of  every 
combined  army  in  Spain,  although  it  might  have  , 
shocked  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
at  iHixe  time  of  their  first  successes,  must  afterwards 
have  appeared  to  them  perfectly  just  and  reasonalde* 
The  Spaiiiards,  like  other  nations,  have  always  beeil 
disposed  to  throw  a  greater  share  of  the  blame  of 
every  disaster  upon  the  general  who  commanded 
them,  than  they  have  been  willing  to  take  upon 
themselves.  As  their  confidence  in  their  own 
generals  gradually  diminishes,  their  confidence  ift 
the  British  generals  must  of  necessity  increase  ia 
the  same  proportion ;  and  thus  a  measure,  which 
it  would,  perhaps,  at  first,  have  been  impolitic  to 
.  propose  to  them,  may  have,  in  course  of  time^ 
became  not  nierely  desirable,  but  easy  of  att^unmwt. 
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Those,  who  see  any  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
Spaniards  to  accede  to  such  iikj)roposal,  must  either 
have  a  very  poor  ojmiion  of  our  owk  influence  and 
talents,  or  must  imagine  that  our  allies  are  strangely 
contrary  in  character  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  chief  command,  however,  would  not  of  itself 
enable  a  British  general  to  succeed  in  co-operation 
with  the  Spaniards,  as  long  a^  men  of  the  .untract« 
able  character,  with  whom  Lord  Wellington  had  to 
deal,  retain  their  situation  at  the  head  of  die  Spanish 
troops  acting  in  the  field.  Of  what  use  would  it 
be  to  issue  orders,  which,  if  not  openly  disobeyed^ 
would  be  secretly  counteracted^  by  the  ignorance, 
inactivity,  or  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  chiefs?  It  is 
therefore  essential,  thait  such  men  be  either  totally 
displaced  from  the  service,  or  put  into  garrisons  not 
liable  to  be  attacked,  if  they  are  without  talents.  If 
they  have  talents,  the  common  cause  ought  not  to 
lose  their  services;  let  them,  therefore,  command 
in  some  provmce,  where  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  act  in  immediate  concert  with  a  Bridsh 
general.  They  are  obstacles,  in  both  suppositions, 
to  the  success  of  the  war ;  and,  as  such,  are  to  be 
removed,  by  depriving  them  of  the  power  or  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  haniu 

I  admit  that  men,  of  the  character  which  has  been 
described,  will  not  voluntarily  give  up  their  com« 
mands ;  but  these  men  have  their  enemies,  or  rivals, 
amongst  their  own  countrymen,  equally  powerful 
with  themselves  J  smd,  after  ev^ry  defeat,  the  peoj^e 
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of  Spain  have  shown  themselves  more  inclined  to 
tear  the  imfortunate  general  to  fieces  as  a  traitor^ 
than  to  make  a%  allowance  in  his  favor.  If^  there- 
fore,  we  can  prove  to  the  government  and  pec^e  of 
Spain,  the  incapacity  of  such  men,  with  the  evila 
which  have  arisen  from  their  refractory  spirit,  our 
mfluence  in  that  country  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ao  great^ 
that  they  must  be  removed^  and  others,'  who  liave 
9hown  more  talents  and  patriotism,  put  in  their  place. 

There  are  men  in  England,  to  whom  the  sy^itenif 
which  has  just  been  recommended,  if  acted  upon  ta 
it&  fullest  extent,  may  appear  an  improper  inter- 
ference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Spain,  contrary  to 
the  taw  of  nations.  If  they  reflected  a  little  more 
upon  the  subject,  they  would  perhaps  see  the  &llacf 
of  such  a  notion :  I  shall,  however,  say  a  few  words 
ia  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  observe,  that,  by  the 
usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  in  modem  times,  the 
government  of  every  state  has  been  allowed  a  right 
to  interfere  by  art,  or  by  persuasion,  in  the  domestk 
affairs  of  all  other  states,  with  which  it  is  at  peace  ; 
much  more  so,  if  imited  to .  them  by  an  allianifce- 
offensive  and  defensive ;  in  which  case,  it  may 
require  not  merely  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  the 
contract  to  be  adhered  to.  The  justice  of  such  con- 
duct is  perfectly  understood  all  over  the  world,  only 
that,  from  a  proper  regard  for  the  dignity  of  every, 
government,  and  for  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
all  countries,  it  is  never  publicly  admitted  by  either 
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party,  that  any  change  in  the  xlomestic  affairs  of  a^ 
nation  has  been  effected  byithe  ii^erference  of  a 
foreign  power/  A  writer,  ho^i^er,  who  lays 
before  his  readers  ^ny  system  of  policy,  M^hicjh  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  adopted  towards  aiiother  state^ 
cannot  possibly  mince  the  matter,  like  the  actual 
politician;  he  must  necessarily  state  his  meaning 
in  strong  and  plain  language,  without  sparing  the 
prejudices  or  feelings  of  any  class  of  nien,  either  ^ 
his  own  country,  or  in  that  of  its  allies  y  otharwis^ 
he  will  be  unintelligible. 

If  what  has  been  practised,  and  allowed  to  be 
practise,  by  all  governments,  our  own  liot  excepted, 
from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  present  day,  be  the 
law  of  nations  (and  perhaps  the  nicest  casuist  woidd 
be  puzzled  to  give  any  other  definition  of  it) ;  then 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  kind  of  interference, 
which  I  have  recommended,  in  Spanish  affairs,  h^ 
perfectly  just  and  proper. 

*  For  instance,  a  nation's  affairs  are  certainly  changed^ 
when  its  revenue  is  diminished,  without  any  actual  disaster^ 
by  a  considerable  sum,  such  as  half  a  million  yearly.  The 
Sicilian  government,  by  art  and  by  persuasion,  prevailed 
upon  us  to  grant  them  a  sum  little  inferior  to  what  I  have 
mentioned.  Every  family  in  England  pays  its  portion  of 
that  sum.  It  therefore  comes  home  to  us  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  and  was  a  direct  change  for  the  worse  in 
our  domestic  affairs,  effected  by  a  foreign  government.  No 
one  will  pretend  to  say,  that  the  court  of  Palermo  actod 
unjustly,  by  thus  interfering. 
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4  I 

Let  U8  examine  into .  the  instructions  which  are 
usually  given  to  ambassadors,  with  their  inferior 
agents,  resident  in  foreign  countries*  Are  they  not 
directed,  in  the  first  place,  by  every  possible  art  to 
influence  the  government  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  sent,  and  make  it  adopt  measures  suited  to 
the  views  of  their  own ;  secondly,  to  create  amongst 
the  people,  wherever  they  are  employed,  an  interest 
favorable  to  their  own  nation  ;  thirdly,  to  see  that 
strict  justice  be  done  to  their  own  countrymen^ 
who,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  pleasure,  or  gaiii^ 
may  be  led  to  travel  or  settle  abroad ;  lastly,^  to  use 
every  exertion  to  procure  and  transmit  to  their  own 
government,  the  best  information,  both  political^ 
military,  and  commercial,  respecting  the  state  of  the 
country  in  which  they  act  ? 

That  it  is  just  in  every  government  to  employ 
ambassadors  in  foreign  countries ;  that  it  is  also  just 
In  these  ambassadors  to  do  their  duty;  and  that 
the  duties  of  ambassadors  are  such  as  have  be^ 
described,  will  scarcely  be  disputed;  but,  oa  a 
moment's  reflection,  it  must  appear,  that  not  aae  of 
these  duties  can  be  done,  without  interfering  more 
or  less  in  the  domestic  aflfairs  of  some  foreiga  nation. 
Where  then  can  be  the  injustice  of  one  government 
interfering,  by  art  or  by  persuasion,  through  its 
authorized  agents  in  the  concerns  of  another? 
Should  any  government  send  out  an  ambassador, 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  merely  for  fcMrm  sake^ 
without  views  of  deriving  advantage  from  th^ 
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labors ;  or  should  it  rie  their  hands,  and  trarisforra 
them  into  state-pageants,  %)m  a  fear  of  hurting 
the  feelings  of  the  rulers  of  a  fcJfegn  state,  or  of 
being  thought  to  act  unjustly  by  the  people  of  a 
.foreign  nation;  it  might  fairly  be  pronounced,  that 
such  a  government  must  be  sunk  in  the  lowest  state 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  We  have,  however, 
seen  no  civilized  government,  in  modem  times,  so 
completely  lost  to  the  true  principles  of  justice,  as 
to  have  ever  been  diverted  from  the  duty,  which  it 
owes  to  its  own  subjects  by  su^ch  absurd  punctilios.' 

*  When  two  nations,  at  war  with  each  other>  have  both 
their  ambassadors  resident  at  a  neutral  court,  is  not  that 
ambassador,  of  the  two,  the  most  applauded  by  all  mankind, 
who  persuades  the  ruler  or  rulers  of  the  neutral  nation  to  take 
a  part  in  the  contest,  in  favor  of  his  own  government ;  which 
can  seldom  or  never  be  effected  without  a  change  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  neutral  state  ?  Have  we  not  even  heard,  wi^out 
any  marked  disapprobation,  of  ambassadors,  in  order  to  gain 
their  ends,  mixing  in  intrigues  of  all  kinds,  provided  they 
have  used  no  fbrce,  nor  instigated  others  to  any  violent  or 
atrocious  measures  ? 

If  we  have,  for  instance,  been  at  war  with  France,  but  at 
peace  with  Russia,  and  have  read  some  angry  extract  from  a 
Paris  gazette,  ascribing  a  sudden  revolution  in  Russian  poli- 
tics, prejudicial  to  French  interests,  to  the  effect  of  British 
intrigues,  or  of  British  gold,  I  believe  few  men  amongst  us 
have,  for  a  moment,  seriously  lamented  such  conduct  of  our 
own  superiors,  as  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  or  with 
the  lionor  of  the  British  name. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  we^  have  read  of  some  change  in 
ihe  councils  of  Russia^  unfavorable  to  oursdves^  said  to  have 
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Whilst  it  is  thus  perfectly  just  and  proper  for 
every  government  to  liiterfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  anotJier  nation,  in  the  maimer  described, 
it  is  also  equally  just,  for  the  rulers  of.  that  nation, 
to  resist  such  interference,  if  prejudicial  to  its  pros- 
perity, by  every  means  in  their  powen  They  can^ 
for  instance,  evade  or  refuse  to  accede  to  tl^e 
proposals  of  an  ambassador;  they  can  counteract 
the  arts  by  which  he  endeavours  tp  form  an  interest 
amongst  the  people  whom  they  govern ;  they  can 
watch  over  his  condugt,  and  prevent  him  and  his 
agents  from  acquiring  any  very  accurate  insight  into 
the  state  of  their  country;  and  if  they  find  that 
he  is  of  too  firm  a  mind  to  be  deterred  from  his 
purposes  by  any  hints,  which  they  may  throw  out 
of  their  displeasure  or  jealousy,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  resent  his  conduct,  by  insisting  that  htt 
shall  be  recalled. 

In  most  cases,  however,  they  will  gain  little  by 
this  irritable  mode  of  mans^ging  their  foreign  9tffairs« 
The  liberty  and  influence  of  their  own  ambasaadcm 
and  agents,  in  the  rival  country,  will  be  abridged  il| 
proportion  to  their  ovvn  violence;  their  demands 
niay  be  refused  with  equal  acrimony,  and  their 
complaints  set  aside  with  contempt  and  indignation  j 

arisen  from  the  intrigues  of  a  French  ambassador,  instead  oF 
launching  out  into  invectives  against  the  viDany  of  tbt 
Frenchman^  have  we  not  been  more  apt  to  regret,  that  ow: 
own  government  should  have  opposed  him  by  an  ambassadoi^ 
less  skilful,  or  less  experienced  in  the  mysteries  of  diploma^T| 
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and  if  the  friendship  of  the  power,  with  which  they 
treat,  be  necessary  to  them,  by  their  pws^ish  conducf 
they  may  lose  that  friendship ;  or,  jf  its  enmity  be 
dangerous,  they  may  find  themselves  'obliged  U^ 
submit  to  some  gross  humiliation^  or  to  incur  soma 
serious  disaster,  in  consequence  of  their  ill-judge^ 

petulancy. 

Such,  therefore,  stands  the^case  between,  th^ 
Spaniards  and  ourselves  at  the  present  moment 
We  have  a  decided  right,  to  interfere  in  theif 
domestic:  ^ifiairs  by  art  or  by  persuasion  5  and  they 
have  a  ipost  undeniable  right  to  reject  our  inteiv. 
ference,  if  they  think  that  our  views  are  contrary  to 
their  dignity  and  welfare.  There  lies  the  justice  of 
the  question,  equal  on  both  sides,  4 

Keeping  these  principles  in  mind,  let  us  return  Uf 
(he  cqnsideration  of  the  objections  that  may  be 
urged  against  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  3pain ;  and  let  us  next  suppose,  that  the  members 
of  the  i^ppreme  central  junta,  or  ostensible  goverOf 
ment  of  (hjat  country,  should  be  so  insensible  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Spanish  nation,  as  to  persist  in 
turning  a  deaf  e^r  to  oui;.  advice ;  let  us  suppose, 
that  they  refuse  to  take  the  command  of  their  armies 
out  of  unwoo-thy  hands ;  that  they  will  not  intrust 
cur  generals  with  the  powers  which  we  require ;  or 
that  after  having  acceded  tq  our  demands,  and 
promised  us  every  thing  which  was  necessary  to 
rendu  our  co-operation  effectual,  they  should  after<r 
^iir^ds  hredk,  their  word^  ^  eilher  CQ^nt^ract  us 
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in  some  important  enterprise,  or  starve  our  army ; 
then  it  is  evident,  that  by  all  or  any  of  these  suppo- 
sitions, the  jimta  would  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  war  in  Spain ;  they 
would  be  as  much  our  enemies  as  if  they  were 
actually  hired  by  Buonaparte  to  betray  us ;  and  it 
would  therefore  be  our  business  to  deprive  them  of 
their  power  as  soon  as  possible.  Are  there  any  well- 
groimded  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  this 
necessary  measure  ? 

On  the  first  hasty  view  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  would  be  shameful  for  us  to 
^withdraw  our  support  from  a  government,  which 
we  ourselves  acknowledged,  and  which,  in  hct^ 
we  have  been  the  only  nation  to  acknowledge.  ,In 
xny  mind,  this,  so  far  from  being  a  check  upon  us^ 
gives  us  a  double  right  to  resent  any  oflfence 
committed  against  us  by  the  members  of  the  supreme 
junta  of  Spain.  They  professed  themselves  to  be 
our  friends ;  as  such  we  supplied  them  with  money 
iand  arms,  and  gave  them  every  other  assistance^  in 
our  power,  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  for  a 
specific  object  which  they  undertook  to  perform, 
and  in  which  they  have  failed.  They  invited  our 
armies  into  their  country,  un^er  condition  of 
treating  them  well,  and  of  supplying  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  for  which  we  engaged  to  pay. 
After  our  troops,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  total 
destruction,  had  retrieved  their  affairs  by  a  ^Idrious 
victory,  where  was  the  gratitude,  where  Ivas  the 
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good  faith,  of  the  government  of  Spjun?  IXA 
they  not,  partly  by  then*  own  nieasures,  partly 
through  their  officeirs,  who  may  have  had  secret 
orders  of  which  we  know  Aothing,  shamefully 
starve  that  very  army  which  had  saved  them  ?  Should 
they  aggravate  their  past  misconduct  towards  us,  by 
refusing  us  the  proper  security  for  preventing  these 
evils  in  future,  we  may  then  fairly  say,  that  the 
junta  must  have  erred,  not  from  ignorance,  but 
from  perfidy ;  they  will  have  failed  in  every  part 
of  their  contract,  and  consequently  we  shall  be 
absolved  jErom  ours. 

There  are  precedents  of  sovereigns  having  by 
their  influence  excited,  or  by  their  power  assisted, 
the  people  of  other  countries  to  throw  oflF  their 
allegiance  to  an  established  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment, with  which  they  have  been  themselves  at 
peace.  Some  have  even  been  applauded  by  histo« 
rians  for  so  doing ;  as  for  instance  Queen  Eliza:* 
l)eth,  who  aided  the  people  of  Holland  zbd  of  t^e 
Netherlands  against  Philip  the  second,  when  she 
was  not  at  war  with  that  monarch.  Yet,  according 
to  the  strict  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  conduct  on  her  part  was 
correct* 

If,  therefore,  the  junta  of  Spain  wefe  an  esta- 
blished  government,  however  perfidiously  they 
might  behave  to  us,  we  should  not,  perhaps,  be 
justified  in    using    our    influence  to  induce  the 
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Spaniards  to  revolt  against  their  authority,  and  to 
set  up  another  government  in  their  place*  Our 
cmly  resource,  in  that  case,  would  be  openly  to 
break  with  them,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Having  once  renounced  all  friendship  with  them,  if 
they  prevailed  against  Buonaparte,  so  much  the 
better;  if  bfe  on  the  contrary  succeeded  in  his 
object,  wie,  being  at  war  with  France,  should  be 
authorized  by  the  law  of  nations  to  attack  and  expel 
our  enemy  w^herever  we  found  him  in  quiet  posses* 
sion ;  we  should  therefore  have  a  right,  imder 
such  circumstances,  after  driving  him  oyt  of  those 
parts  of  Spain  which  he  had  subdued,  to  defend 
our  conquests,  as  we  gained  them,  by  the  swcml, 
even  against  the  Spanish  government  itself. 

Should  the  supreme  junta  of  Spain,  however, 
prove  to  have  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  an 
established  or  legitimate  government,  then  we  are 
allies,  not  to  the  individuals  composmg  that  body, 
but  to  the  Spanish  nation ;  and  the  moment  that 
these  individuals,  by  any  perfidious  conduct,  forfeit 
our  fri€;|idship,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us,  on  that 
account,  formally  to  renounce  our  alliance  with 
Spain;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  fully  justified  in 
coming  to  the  point  at  once,  by  using  all  our  infli:b> 
ence  in  that  country  to  overthrow  them,  instead  of 
allowing  them'  to  remain  in  office,  to  the  certain  ryin 
of  Spanish  independence,  a^d  to  our  own  gr^J* 
detrimeiM. 
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Let  us  clear  up  this  doubt  before  we  go  farther^ 
ia  order  that  we  may  have  justice  on  our  ^de, 
whichever  way  we  act. 

The  supreme  junta  of  Spain,  whilst  they  tave 
exercised  all  the  functions  of  sovereign  power,  have 
issued  no  orders  in  thei^  own  name.  They  style 
themselves  merely  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand .  the 
seventh ;  but  to  look  upon  them  in  that  light  would 
be  ridiculous,  since  they  got  into  office  without  bs$ 
consent,  and  even  without  his  knowledge*  It  is 
certainly,  however,  the  most  convenient  title  which 
they  could  have  assumed  ;  fpr  if  they  could  persuad^f 
the  people  of  Spain,  to  consider  them  in  reality  as 
the  ministers  of  that  prince^  their  power  migiit  be  ^ 
absolute  and  perpetual ;  because  it  is  utterly  impos* 
sible  for  him,  and  it  would  be  high  treason,  under, 
this  suppoation,  for  any  of  those  who  ackhowiedgi^ 
themselves  his  subjects^  to  attempt  to  displace  them. 

If  the  deeds  either  of  Charles  the  fourth,  or  of 
Ferdinand  the  seventh,  which  they  signed  under 
terror  of  their  lives,  were  considered  valid  at  this 
moment  by  the  people  of  Spain,  they  would  hq 

• 

forced  to  allow  that  Joseph  Napoleon,  to  whoni 
their  princes  transferred  their  authority,  is  their 
lawful  king.  But  since  they  have  shown,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  trifled  out  of  their  national 
independence,  by  the  bare  signature  of  their  legiti- 
mate sovereigns,  we  shall,  as  the  Spaniard^ 
themselves  in  fact  do,  leave  Ferdinand  the  seventh 
.gut  of  th^  que^tion^  till  we  see  him  at  liberty  to  ad 
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for  himself;  whilst  we  prosecute  our  inquiry  into 
the  real ;  not  the  assumed,  or  ostensible,  title,  by 
.which  the  members  of  th^  supreme  central  junta 
hold  their  power. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  in 
Spain,  the  various  provinces  of  that  country,  which 
» to  the  present  day  retain  their  ancient  appellation  of 
*  kingdoms,  principalities,  &c.  acted  completely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Every  province  had  its  own 
supreme  junta,  or  council  of  government,  residing 
in  its  capital  city,  and  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  leading  men  in  point  of  birth  or 
influence.  Every  great  city  and  town  had  also  its 
junta,  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  orders  of 
these  authorities  were  put  in  execution  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  magistrates,  throughout  the  country, 
and  were  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  people,  who 
showed  nothing  revolutionary  in  their  spirit.  *    AU^ 

■  The  only  documents  that  evinced  a  revolutionary  spirit 
in  Spain,  are  the  official  papers  of  the  supreme  central  junta,. 
and  of  the  provincial  governments.  The  members  of  these 
^odies  were  generally  men  of  the  best  education  and  infonna- 
tion  amongst  their  countrymen.  They  were  sensible,  that  al]^ 
the  evils  of  Spain  had  arisen  from  its  corrupted  government  i 
and  being  suddenly  permitted  to  express  their  feelings,  the]r 
launched  forth  against  former  abuses,  in  a  strain  of  indigna* 
tion,  which  gave  rise  to  expectadons  that  they  were  after* 
wards  unwilling  to  fulfil. 

Without  pretending  to  judge  of  those  parts  of  Spain  which 
I  have  not  seen,  the  people  of  Galicia,  of  Asturias,  clt 
Santander,  and  of  Leon,  the  two  former  of  which  promuBif^ 
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the  province^,  Bke  so  many  independent  sfates,  sent 
their  deputies  to  throw  themselves  upon  die  proteoj^ 
tion,  and  implore  the  assistance,  of  Great  Britain  j* 

showed  themselves  inferior  in  resolution  to  none,  never  disco- 
vered, as  far  as  I  could  observe,  the  smallest  tincture  of  that 
«emi-revolutionary  spirit,  which  breathes  in  the  official  docu- 
ments alluded  to. 

I  only  met  with  three  individuals  who  seemed  to  feel  deeply 
the  necessity  of  a  great  change  in  their  political  constitutioa. 
Two  of  them  were  officers,  both  of  whom  had  studied  thtt 
English  writers  through  the  medium  of  translations.  Thet 
third  was  a  lawyer,  who  was  conversant  wid^  Voltaire  and  the 
other  French  authors. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  attributed  all  their  evils  td 
wicked  counsellors  about  the  person  of  Charles  the  fourth: 
It  was  a  change  of  men,  not  of  laws,  which  they  desired*. 
They  thought  very  litde  upon  affairs  of  government.  "  Our 
•'  first  duty,"  as  I  once  heard  a  respectable  Spaniard  s^j^ 
when  tliat  subject  was  introduced,  "  is  to  drive  the  French 
*'  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  When  that  is  effected,  not  before^ 
•*  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  think  of  Constitutions."  Such  was- 
the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards;  and  it  struck  me  the  more  forcibly, 
^s  being  so  difierent  from  what  I  had  expected. 

In  the  metropolis,  however,  in  Seville,  in  Czdizj  &:c.  and 
in  some  particular  provinces,  such  as  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and 
Biscay,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  are  more 
enlarged  in  their  views  respecting  government ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  that  a  revolutionary,  by  t^hich  I  mean  a 
democratical  and  levelling  spirit,  any  where  exists  in, Spain. 

The  spirit  which  has  been  described,  was  very  unfavorable 
to  the  views  of  Buonaparte,  who  addressed  himself  to  revolu- 
tionary feelings  which  the  Spaniards  did  not  possess ;  and 
offered  to  introduce  changes  for  their  benefit,  of  which  they 
ilid  not  see  the  necessity ;  whilst)  at  the  same  tixnei  he  shocked 
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of  which  the  little  principality  of  AstunaS,  pi*oucl  ' 
of  its  former  glory,  in  havmg  preserved  its  liberty 
against  the  Moors^  when  they  had  subjected  almost 
every  other  part  of  Spain,  was  the  first  to  show  the 
example.  In  the  mean  time,  the  supreme  junta  of 
every  province  raised  its  troops  to  the  best  of  its 
power  and  means;  so  that  the  Spanish  nation  at 
'  once  transformed  itself  into  a  great,  but  irregular, 
army.  And  certainly  it  was  a  noble  sight,  to  «ee 
the  Spaniards  marching  in  their  tumultuary  array, 
to  meet  the  most  experienced  warriors  of  modem 
times,  without  uniforms  or  proper  accoutrements, 
badly  armed,  ignorant  of  tactics,  but  full  of 
patriotism,  and  of  that  enthusiasm,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  so  much  idle  dispute  in  England, 
and  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  poor  substitute 
for  other  more  essential  military  qualities.  For  iny 
part  I  must  confess,  that,  this  spectacle  was  more 
.  gratifying,  and  more  congenial  to  my  feelmgs  as  a 
man,  if  not  as  a  soldier,  liian  a  view  of  the  finest 
Russian  or  Prussian  army  would  have  been.  * 

The  W2iit  of  concert,  and  other  inconveniencies 
Sffising  from  this  state  of  things,  were  soon  felt; 
and  the  general  v^dsh  and  feeling  in  Spain  demanded 
that  some  superior  authority  should  be  appointed, 
with  full  powers  to  issue  orders  to  the  provinces. 


them  by  his  outrageous  and  pferfidlous  conduct,  tran^liitg  upOA. 
their  loyalty,  their  aatioaal  pride^  and  their  bve  of  indepen- 
dence. 
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and  thereby  to  bring  the  whole  energy  of  the 
nation    properly   into   action    against    its    enemy* 
Accordingly,  the  provincial  juntas,  in  whose  hands 
the  supreme  power  had  hitherto  rested,  nominated 
each  their  deputies  for  this  purpose.     These,  assem- 
bling in  the  metropolis,  after  it  had  been  evacuated 
by   the    French   troops,    Composed    the    supreme 
central  junta,    ruling    nominally   by   authority  of . 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  but  virtually  by  authority  of 
their    constituents.  ^    Thus    they    were    appointed 
solely  by  a  few  leading  individuals  in  the  kingdom ; 
yet  as  their  countrymen  had  depended  upon  these 
individuals,  and  voluntarily  obeyed  their  orders  in 
every  thing,  although  the  people  of  Spain  had  no 
share  in  the  election  of  the  supreme  junta,  they 
were  at  first  disposed  to  place  every  confidence  in 
the  exertions  of  that  body,  to  which  they  looked 
up  for  success  in  war,  for  an  equal  and  faithful 
management  and  improvement  of  their  finances, 
and  even  a  constitution ;  for  it  was  expected  from 
the  members  of  the  supreme  central  junta,  that  they 
would  assemble  the  cortes,  in  order  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  nation  upon  this  important  subject,  as  indeed, 
soon  after  their  appointment,  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  do.     Hence,  although  no  one  in  Spain 
was  disposed  to  disobey  any  exercise  of  their  ill- 
defined   authority,  they  were,  in   reality,    nothing 
more  than  a  provisional  or  temporary  government, 
ruling  for  the  public  good,  under  certain  conditions 

PART   I.  R 
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fully  understood,  both  by  themselves,  by  thdr  own 
countrymen,  and  by  the  British  government/ 

We  need  not  observe,  that  the  supreme  central 
junta  have  miserably  disappointed  the  people  of 
Spain  in  all  these  expectations,  not  merely  in  such 
as  may  have  been  partly  frustrated  by  uncontrolable 

"  Extract  of  an  official  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning,  dated  Lugo,  the  1st  of  Septeinber,  1808, 
announcing  tlie  establisliment  of  the  supreme  central  junta. 

**  The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign  junta  will,  I  understand, 
"  be  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes^  according  to  ancient  form, 
'«  which  body  will  determine  whether  the  power  shall  remain 
«*  in  their  hands,  or  whether,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the 
«  Pariuio,  they  shall  elect  a  council  of  five  to  hold  the  reins 
**  of  government.  The  junta  will,  as  Mr.  Valdez  assures  me^ 
'*  recal  tlie  deputies'*  (or  ambassadors  from  the  provinces, 
acting  independent,  of  each  other)  *f  in  London  withoyt 
"  delay,  and  send  a  person  in  their  confidence  to  treat  with 
"  Great  Britain." 

In  a  dispatch  from  the  same  gentleman,  dated  Ar^axjaez, 
October  the  I4th,  1808,  only  three  weeks  after  the  snpren^ 
junta  publicly  entered  upon  their  functions^  he  stated,  gs  w?,$ 
afterwards  verified,  an  opinion  that  their  paramount;  object 
seeme'd  to  be  the  preservation  of  their  own  power,  and  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  performing  any  duty,  or  of  fulfilling 
any  expectation  formed  by  their  country,  that  was  likely  to 
interfere  wicii  their  selfish  ambition.  In  his  letter  of  the  9^ 
ditto,  he  states  tlie  discontents  that  were  beginning  to-  wsSi 
amongst  the  people  of  Madrid,  and  prognosticates  tjie  othej 
evils  likely  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  policy,  which  the 
supreme  junta  seemed  to  have  adopted,  of  acting  as  ttsujpers 
instead  of  legislators. 
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events,  but  in  those  which  it  was  fully  m  their 
power  to  have  realized.     They  have^  for  instance^ 
broken  their  promise  of  calling  the  Cortes,  or  at 
least  deferred  that  step  under  various  pretences,  till 
the  whole  of  Spain  being  either  over-run  by  the 
French  arnii^s,  or  m  a  state  of  tumultuary  Warfare, 
the  assembly  of  deputies  that  could  be  considered  a 
fair  representation  of  the  people  of  that  country,  for 
the  purposes  of  legislature,  has  become  impossible* 
Will  any  man  say  that,  under  such  circumstancesr, 
the  supreme  junta  can  possibly  be  popular  In  Spain? 
They  stand,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  their  own 
countrymen,  exactly  in  the  same  relation  which  the 
Decemvirs  bore  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome« 
The  history  of  the  world  can  scarcely  furnish  two 
cases  more  strongly  parallel.     They  were  appointed 
for  similar  purposes,  and  invested  with  powers  exactly 
similar.    There  is  only  this  difference  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Roman  Decemvirs  began  with  using  their 
provisional  power  to  the  good  of  their  sul^ects. 
The  Spanish  junta,  on  the  contrary,  have  never 
been  acknowledged  to  have  rendered  any  essential 
service  to  their  country ;  and  if,  with  an  equal  zeal 
to  retain  thdr  authority  to  th^  last  extremity,  they 
have  nev^,  like  the  Roman  Decemvirs,  broken  out 
imo  any  outrageous  acts  of  violence,  k  may  perlu^ 
be  imputed  solely  to  the  state  of  weakness,  to  which  . 
the  failure  of  all  their  "measures,  with  the  non-per» 
formance  of  all  their  promises,  has  reduced  them : 


so  that  fear,  hot  humanity,  may  probably  have  beien 
the  true  cause  of  their  moderation." 

*  "  The  constitution  of  the  supreme  central  junta,"  accords 
ing  to  Lord  Wellesley,  *  *  is  not  founded  on  any  well.understoo4 
"  system  of  union  among  the  provinces,  and  still  less  on  any 
*<  just  or  wise  distribution  of  the  elements  or  powers  of 
<*  government;  the  confederacy  of  the  provinces  yet  exists} 
*<  the  executive  power  is  weakened  and  dispersed  in  the  hands 
**  of  an  assembly,  too  numerous  for  unity  of  council  or 
*•  promptitude  of  action,  and  too  contracted  for  the  purpose 
'[  of  representing  the  body  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The 
**  supreme  central  junta  is  neither  an  adequate  representative 
**  of  the  crown,  nor  of  the  aristocracy,  nor  of  the  people ; 
"  nor  does  it  comprise  any  useful  quality,  either  of  an  execu- 
**  tive  council,  or  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  while  it  com- 
<<  bines  many  defects  which  tend  to  disturb  both  deliberation 
^  and  action,  &c.  &c.  its  strange  and  anomalous  constitution^ 
"  unites  the  contradictory  inconveniences  of  every  known 
**  form  of  government,  without  possessing  the  advantages  of 
**  any,  &c."  (See  the  dispatch  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  Seville,  the  15th  of  September,  I809,' 
giving  a  picture  of  Spanish  affairs.) 

Now  the  members  of  an  oligarchy,  so  badly  constituted  as 
the  above,  will,  from  the  nature  of  mankind,  certainly  not  lay 
down  their  power,  unless  forced  by  some  superior  influence 
to  do  so;  but  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  unable  to 
preserve  more  than  the  shadow  of  power  (and  scarcely  that), 
without  proscribing,  or  at  least  exercising,  the  most  violent 
tyranny  upon  their  own  countrymen.  Of  this,  the  conduct  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  of  the  various  demagogues  of 
Syracuse,  of  the  Roman  Decemvirs,  &c.  &c.  not  forgetting 
the  revolutionary  rulers  of  France,  aflFords  a  sufficient  proof. 

That  the  supreme  central  junta  saw,  that  it  was  necessary 
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Reflecting  in  this  manner  upon  the  present  stat<? 
of  Spain,  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  the  counte- 
nance of  the  British  government,  whose  assistance 
the  Spaniards  now  feel  is  necessary  tp  their  exist* 


for  them  to  resort  to  similar  measures,  or  to  lose  their  power, 
alid  that  they  would  have  preferred  the  former  alternative, 
however  shocking  to  every  principle  of  pattibtism  and  of 
humanity,  appears  to  me  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  edict 
of  the  tribunal  of  public  security,  published  at  Seville,  the 
15th  of  April,  1809,  in  which,  threats,  worthy  of  Robes- 
pierre, are  held  out  against  those  "  who  endeavour  to  raise 
'*  distrust  of  the  supreme  central  junta,"  &c. ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  are  declared  forfeited,  and  rewards  are  oflFered 
to  informers,  whose  names  are  promised  never  to  be  divulged. 
See  Mr.  Frere's  dispatch  dated  Seville,  the  29th  of  May, 
1809,  containing,  amongst  other  inclosures,  this  horrible 
proclamation. 

The  committee  acting  under  that  formidable  title,  which 
must  evidently  have  been  constituted  in  imitation  of  the  sane 
guinary  tribunal  of  the  same  name  at  Paris*,  had  been,  Mr. 
Frere  observes,  long  since  established,  and  was  composed  of 
active  and  energetic  men,  but  had  hitherto  remained  inactive 
and  inefficient.    .  . 

Since  the  supreme  central  junta  (for  this  tribunal  acted  by 
their  authority)  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  such  principles, 
what  motives  could  possibly  have  prevented  them  from 
putting  these  threats  into  execution,  but  weakness  or  fear  ? 
It  certainly  could  not  have  been  a  feeling  of  justice  or  of 
humanity.  If  they  published  their  empty  menaces  from 
policy,  it  was  a  very  mistaken  one ;.  for  if  they  did  not  mean 
to  act  according  to  their  words,  they  ought  to  have  foreseen, 
that  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  their  own  countrymen  must 
be  die  natural  consequence  of  such  conduct. 
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ence  as  a  nation^  has  been  the  sole  support  that 
has  for  some  time  upheld  the  supreme  central 
junta,  in  its  tottering  situation,  at  the  head  of  the 
state ;  and  if  this  supposition  be  true,  it  follows  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  must  share,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  odium  into  which  the  supreme 
junta  has  gradually  been  sinking. 

As  long  as  that  body  showed  a  readiness  to 
co-operate  with  us,  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  own  country,  it  might 
have  been  politic  in  us  to  have  supported  them 
under  a  temporary  impopularity ;  because  the 
success  that  would  have  arisen  from  such  effectual 
co-operation,  might  have  retrieved  their  character,, 
and  strengthened  them  in  public  opinion ;  but  by 
the  hypothesis  under  which  we  are  now  reasoning, 
the  contrary  being  the  case,  the  sooner  we  make  it 
understood,  in  Spain,  that  we  are  no  longer  the 
friends  of  the  junta,  the  better,  •  Our  influence 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  elevation  of  these 
men :  let  us  use  the  same  influence  to  deprive  them 
of  that  power  which  they  have  abused.  Both  these 
measures  are,  in  point  of  justice,  exactly  equal ; 
both,  'in  my  mind,  perfectly  just :  as  the  former 
measure  was  wise  and  politic  at  the  time,  so  is  the 
latter  now  j  and  although  on  a  superficial  view  they 
may  be  considered  directly  contrary  to  each  other^ 
the  general  policy  will  be  found  precisely  the  same, 
circumstances  only  having'  altered.  In  the  former 
case  it  did  not,  nor  in  the  latter  ought  it  to  appear 
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to  the  world,  that  the  British  interfered*^  As  the 
Spaniards  themselves  set  up  their  supreme  junta, 
they  themselves  will  pull  it  down,  without  our  taking 
a  conspicuous  part,  or  using  any  other  influence. 


*  That  the  supreme  central  jnnta,  or  any  other  general 
government  for  the  nation,  could  scarcely  have  been  set  up 
in  Spain,  although  a  thing  universally  desired  by  the  people, 
without  the  powerful  exertion  of  British  influence  in  the 
various  provinces,  and  that  in  fact  the  elevation  of  that  body 
was  owing  as  much,^  or  more,  to  our  influence,  than  to  any 
other  cause,  will  appear  evident,  by  reading  the  dispatch 
from  Mr,  Canning  to  Mr.  Stuart,  dated  the  6th  of  July, 
1808,  also  that  of  the  27th  of  July,  1808,  of  which  a  dupli- 
cate  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hunter,  and  which,  or  something  similar, 
we  may  presume,  was  circular  to  all  the  British  agents  in 
Spain.  The  proceedings  of  Mr.  Stuart,  in  consequence  of 
these  instructions,  the  great  difiiculties  that  were  to  be  sur* 
mounted,  and  the  final  consent  of  the  province,  to  which  he 
was  deputed^  to  this  measure,  are  detailed  in  his  oflicial  letters^ 
to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  the-  22d  Jialy,  the  7th,  15th,  and 
17th  of  August,  and  the  1st  of  September  of  the  same 
year. 

The  junta  was,  therefore,  the  work  of  the  influence  of  the 
Bridsh  government,  exerted  by  approbation  of  the  people  of 
Spain.  These  ^re  its  two  real  cor^tjtvients.  It  has  by  its 
measures  betrayed  both,  ai|d  fears  both ;  but  cannot  stand 
against  either,  without  the  support  of  the  other  j  and  it  can- 
not have  that  support,  without  having  recourse  to  further 
deception,  by  playing  off  the  one  against  the  other,  and 
destroying  (as  it  has  done)  the  harmony  and  affection,  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  Spanish  and  Pritisb  nations^ 
whose  interests  are  the  sa^ne. 
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than  what  we  are  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations 
to  do. 

It  will  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  the 
provincial  governments,  which  have  always  been 
jealous  of,  and  it  would  appear,  in  some  cases, 
hostile  to,  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  supreme 
junta^  to  resume  their  power.  Nor  can  it  require 
much  eloquence  to  convince  the  people,  after  what 
has  past,  that  any  state  of  aflfairs  will  be  better,  than 
what  they  have  to  expect  from  a  continuation  of  the 
present  system.  Paint  to  them  the  situation  of 
Spain,  when  the  junta  was  first  appointed ;  paint 
to  them  its  present  situation ;  the  flower  of  its 
•^rmies  annihilated,  carried  into  captivity  in  France^ 
or  reduced  to  a  life  of  misery  and  despair ;  its 
provinces  depopulated ;  its  cities,  villages  and  farms 
in  ruins;  its  own  great  exertions  frustrated;  the 
money,  arms  and  clothing,  which  we  advanced,  out 
of  friendship,  not  to  the  junta,  but  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  applied  to  no  useful  purpose ;  the  British 
troops,  after  shedding  their  blood  in  the  cause  of 
Spain,  forced  to  retreat,  and  to  extort  by  violence 
that  food  which  nature  required,  from  the  unfortu- 
nate peasants,  whom  it  was  their  first  wish  to  save, 
and  whom  they  would  have  saved,  and  even  enriched, 
but  for  such  an  iniquitous  government. 

Let  us  publish  these  things  to  the  people  of 
Spain,  in  the  language  of  honor  and  of  sincerity. 
They  knew  them  not.     They  only  know  the  evils 
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which  they  have  sufFered,  but  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  causes  of  them.  They  only  know  that  the 
British  tropps  advanced,  that  the  British  troops 
retreated,  without  knowing  our  reasons  either  for 
the  one  measure  or  for  the  other ;  they  know  that,  • 
on  numberless  occasions,  our  soldiers  robbed  and 
ill-treated  th^m  without  ceremony  j'  and  that  after 


'  That  this  was  the  case  in  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  I  can 
vouch  as  an  eye-witness ;  and  I  presume  Lord  Wellington's 
army  must  have  behaved  in  a  similar  way,  though  as  it  was 
more  stationary,  and  did  not  retire  by  forced  marches,  the 
officers  may  have  been  able  to  keep  the  outrageous  spirit  of 
the  soldiers  under  greater  control.     General  Cuesta,  in  an 
acrimonious  letter  to  the    British  general   of  the    10th  of 
August,  1809,  complains  of  the  misconduct  of  the  troops.    In 
answer,  dated  the  11th  ditto,  the  latter,  although  he  rejects 
with  indignation  most  of  the  charges  as  false  and  absurd,  does 
not  deny  that  individual  acts  of  rapine  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, but  recriminates,  in  the  following  words.     *<  I  am 
'<  concerned  that  you   should  conceive  that  you  had  any 
"  reason  to  complain  of  the  British  troops  ;  but  when  troops 
<*  are  starving,  which  these  under  my  command  have  been, 
"  as  I  have  repeatedly  told  your  excellency,  since  I  joined  you 
"  on  the  22d  of  last  month,  and  particularly  had  no  bread 
«  whatever  from  the  3d  to  the  8th  instant,  it  is  not  astonish- 
"  ing,   that  they  should  go  to  the  villages,   and  even  to 
"  the  mountains,  to  look  for  food,  where  they  think  they 
"  can  get  it.     The  complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
"  should  not  have  been  confined  to  the  conduct  of  the  British 
*<  troops:  in  this  village  I  have  seen  the  Spanish  soldiers^' 
«  who  ought  to  have  been   elsewhere,  take  oflF  thfe  doors 
<*  of  the  houses,  which  were  locked  up,  in  order  that  they 
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our  armies  disappeared,  thdr  affairs  got  into  a 
worse  state  than  before.  Let  them  know  the 
truth,  and  their  resentment  will  be  transferred  from 
us,  to  such  of  their  own  superiors  as  were  the  real 
causes  of  all  these  evils;  who  must  naturally,  in 
order  to  plead  their  own  apology,  have  circulated 
secret  whimpers  all  over  Spain,  accusing  the  Bndsh 
armj  of  a  ferocious,  malignant,  and  treacherous 
disposition  towards  its  allies,  and  imputing  all  its 
retrograde  movements  to  the  most  unworthy  and 
degrading  motives/ 

As  long  as  we  leave  the  people  of  Spain  in  the 
dark,  they  must  of  necessity  hate  us,  because  they 
have  only  heard  one  side  of  the  question:*  but 


'<  might  plunder  the  houses,   and   they  afterwards  b\init 
«'  the  doors,"  &c. 

This  misconduct,  in  both  armies,  arose  from  the  nature 
of  things.  ,  When  soldiers  are  not  fed,  they  will  alwayt 
plunder. 

*  See  particularly,  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  Marquis  Wellesr 
ley's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  Seville,  the  24th  of 
August,  1809. 

*  Lord  Wellington  observes,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesleyj  dated  the  12th  of  August,  1809,  "  it  is  useless  to 
*'  complain;  but  we  are  jcertainly  not  treated  as  firiendSf 
**  much  less  as  the  only  .prop  on  which  the  cause  of  Spain 
**  can  depend.  But  besides  this  want  of  good  will,  which' 
"  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  temper  suid  di^osition  of  th^ 
<<  General  comrmmding  ih^  Spanish  0rin^**  &c.  &c. 
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this  hatred  teill  naturally  be  kept  to  themselves^ 
whilst  they  stand  in  need  of  our  assistance.  If  they 
have  hitherto  been  silent,  it  may  be  a  proof  of  thdr 
good  sense  and  moderation:  prababkpthey  may 
have  made  more  allowances  for  the  latuation  of  our 
army,  than  we   have  generally    been  willing  to 

In  a  dispatch,  dated  Truxillo,  the  21st  of  August,  1810, 
the  same  general  remarks,  **  I  find  that  it  is  intended  to 
«  justify  the  Spanish  government  for  their  neglect  of  us,  by 
**  circulating  a  report,  that  my  complaints  of  want  of 
'*  supplies,  of  means  of  transport,  and,  I  might  have  added, 
**  of  the  common  attention,  and  even  of  humanity  towards 
«  the  army,  and  particularly  the  wounded,  were  mere  pre* 
«  texts,  &€.*  &c.  These  reports  against  me  may  do  very 
*«  well  for  the  people  of  Seville,"  &c. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  his  dispatch  from  Seville,  of 
the  2d  of  September,  1809,  confirms  the  above  obserra- 
tions«  • 

«*  According  to  the  usual  course  of  human  afiairs,  the 
"  Spanish  government  nave  reproached  us  with  the  conse* 
«'  quences  of  a  calamity  which  they  had  occasioned ;  and 
«  have  endeavoured  to  ascribe  the  retirement  of  a  Bridsh 
**  army  to  any  cause  rather  tlian  to  their  own  misconduct/* 
Afterwards  he  adds,  *'  whatever  delusion  may  prevail  for 
*<  a  moment,  the  true  causes  of  the  retreat  of  our  army  can- 
«<  not  long  be  concealed  from  the  Spanish  nation,"  8cc. 

This  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  central  junta, 
and  of  their  officers,  will  not  appear  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  the  unworthy  artifices,  whkh  individuals  and  bodies 
of  men  have  often  condescended  to  make  use  of,  in  our  own 
country,  in  order  to  clear  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  world  besides,  whea  theic  conduct  h^»  been  called- 19 
iiuestion. 
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make  for  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that 
they  must  not  have  deeply  felt  the  injurious  effects 
apparently  resulting  from  our  measures,  which  wd 
have  never  condescended  to  explain/  With  our 
usual  haughtiness  and  reserve,  conscious  of  our 
own  integrity,  we  have  not  published  a  single  mani- 
festo or  proclamation,  whilst  the  French  have  been 
inundating  the  country  with  thousands,  in  order  to 
paint  our  conduct  and  views  in  the  blackest  light. 
If  we  have  done  any  thing  in  explanation  of  our 
operations,  it  has  been  confined  to  invectives  in  our 
newspapers,  too  often,  I  •  am  sorry  to  say,  directed 
against  the  whole  Spanish  nation ;  which  is  certainly, 
not  the  way  to  conciliate  the  only  allies  we  have  in 


*  When  Sir  David  Baird  received  his  orders  to  retreat 
from  Astorga,  and  re-embark,  an  operation  which  Jie  actu- 
ally commenced,  but  which  was  afterwards  countermanded 
by  Sir  John  Moore,  he  had  a  proclamation  printed,  with  a 
view  of  encouraging  the  people  of  Leon  and  Galicia, 
accounting  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  his  I'etreat,  by  a  decla- 
ration, that  the  abandonment  of  Spain  was  not  intended. 

The  Marquis  dq  la  Romana  requested  that  the  publication 
of  this  proclamation  might  be  delayed,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered very  fortunate,  because  Sir  John  Moore  so  soon  after 
had  reason  to  change  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  junction  with 
Sir  David  Baird,  which  was  at  first  supposed  by  him  to  be 
impracticable. 

The  above  is  the  only  explanation  which,  to  my  knowledge^ 
has  been  given,  or  rather  was  intended  to  have  been  given,  tQ 
the  people  of  Spain,  of  the  movements  of  a  British  anny. 
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the  world  J  still  less  to.,  discourage  the  views  or  to 
depress  the  hopes  of  our  common  enemy. 

Should  the .  members  of  the  supreme  central 
junta  be  once  more  reduced  to  the  humbler  walks 
of  private  life,  a  new  difficulty  may  be  supposed  to 
present  itself,  in  finding  proper  successors  to  the 
sovereign'  power  in  Spain.  This  is  a  difficulty 
certainly  to  be  provided  for,  but  with  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  we  have  no  occasion  to  embarrass 
ourselves  for  some  time  to  come. 

From  the  former  state  of  the  Spanish  nation,  we 
may  presume  that  it  at  present  possesses  few  men  • 
qualified,  from  their  knowledge,  and  none  from 
their  experience,  to  act  as  supreme  governors  of 
their  country  in  military  and  political  affiairs,  in 
such  very  critical  times ;  and  the  chances  are,  that 
such  men  either  could  not  get  into  power,  or  would 
be  thwarted  (if  in  power)  by  the  ignorance  and 
bbstinacy  of  their  colleagues.  The  members  of  the 
supreme  central  junta,  perhaps,  as  much  possessed, 
at  one  time,  the  confidence  of  their  own  country- 
men, as  any  government  which  is  likely  hereafter  to 
be  formed  in  their  place. 

But  waving  all  consideration  of  these  disadvan^ 
tages  attending  the  people  of  Spain,  who,  it  may  at 
least  be  allowed,  fully  possess  the  seeds  of  patriotism, 
and  of  all  the  military  virtues  ;  when  we  consider 
the  difficulty  of  totally  reforming,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  creating,  a  complete  system  of  war, ' 
and  government  for  a  great  na^tion,  which  the  pern-. 
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bers  of  die  supreme  centraljunta  undertook  to  do  } 
this  dIfEculty,  unless  they  could  have  kept  their 
enemy  upon  the  frontier,  which  was  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  military  part  of  th^ 
system  that  they  had  to  reform,  bordered  so  closdy 
upon  impossibility,  that  it  may  account  for  th6  fail- 
ures of  that  body,  without  judging  unfavorably  of 
the  talents  or  imanimity  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  allowing  equal  zeal  and 
knowledge  in  the  members  of  the  provincial  juillas, 
as  they  have  to  direct  the  resources  of  a  compara* 
tively  small  portion  of  country,  and  to  exdte  the 
energy  of  men  over  whom  they. have  an  immediate 
local  influence,  and  whose  confidence  they  possess 
in  a  way  that  no  disasters  can  entirely  extinguish;* 
their  task  is  in  every  respect  so  much  easier,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  efforts  of  the  provinces  have  aC 
all  times  siH*passed  any  thing  that  could  be  said 
to  be  th^  immediate  act  of  the  supreme  govenk- 
ment. 

If  the  supreme  central  junta,  therefore,  was  at 
necessary  experiment,  tried  not  without  feir  bopea 
of  success,  but  which,  from  the  nature  of  thh^s. 


'  I  do  not  mean  to.  say  by  tliis,  that  disasters  wiU  not 
occasion  a  change  of  leaders  in  the  provinces,  from  time  to 
time,  but  that  nothing  can  totally  extinguish  the  local  influ- 
ence of  that  class  of  men,  from  whom  these  leaders  wH  be 
chosexr,  or,  more  propedy  apeakingi.  will  s|irmg  ufL 
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has  failed ;  wliy  ren^,  until  circumstances  $o  far 
change  as  again  to  render  it  a  measure  of  necessity, 
the  5ame  experiment  of  another  gaieral  govern- 
ment for  Spain,  which  is  not  likely,  at  this  moment, 
to  promise  much  better  success  than  the  former  ? 

As  long  as  the  enemy  keeps  possesion  of  all  the 
central  parte  of  Spain,  a  supreme  national  govern- « 
ment,  however  good,  would  perhaps  prove  more  a 
disadvantage  than  a  benefit  to  that  country.  It 
would  only  deaden  the  energy  and  exertions  of  the 
armies  and  of  the' people,  in  the  remote  provinces, 
of  whose  situation  it  would  be  incapable  of  judging, 
and  whom  its  orders  could  seldom  or  never  reach 
in  time  to  meet  emergencies.  Itjs  authority  must,  - 
under  such  circumstances,  be  merely  ncwninal ;  and, 
in  fact,  such  has  actually  been  the  case  in  Spain, 
where,  to  speak  only  of  what  I  have  myself 
observed,  the  provincial  juntas  of  the  northern 
provinces,  exercfeed  their  former  powers  without 
waiting  for,  or  evea  adhering  to,  any  orders,  after 
Madrid  had  fallen,  and  thek*  communicatioR  with 
the  supreme  central  junta  was  int€rrupte4  by  the 
French  troops. 

Into  whatever  part  of  Spain  we  nwry  hereafter 
carry  our  arms,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
we  should  therefore  come  to  a  direct  negociation 
with  one  or  more  of  the  provinces,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  such  unnecessary  obstacle,  as  a 
supreme  junta  invested  with  the  insignia,  without 
possessing  the  substance,  of  soverdgQ  power*    Let 
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US  fairly  state  our  views,  narae  the  conditions  upoti 
which  alone  our  co-operation  can  be  of  any  use  to 
the  common  cause,  and  insist  upon  having  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  these  conditions 
put  into  our  own  hands;  making  the  Spaniards 
sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  require  this,  not 
from  a  doubt  of  their  sincerity  or  good-will,  but 
from  a  conviction  founded  upon  the  experience  of 
both  nations,  that  whilst  the  affairs  of  Spain  remain 
in  their  present  state  of  confusion,  it  is .  not  only 
absolutely  impossible  to  re-organize  them  without 
.our  assistance,  but  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a 
native  government  to  execute  of  itself,  ^without  dele- 
gating to  us  ^  portion  of  its  power,  any  engagement 
entered  into  with  us,  for  the  benefit  of  its  own 
subjects. 

In  shdrt,  we  must  act,  in  respect  to  those  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  from  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
expel  the  enemy,  by  venturing  to  carry  on  the  war 
on  a  ^greater  scale,  exactly  as  we  have  done  in 
Portugal;  where,  without  interfering  in  civil 
concerns,'  we  have  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  and  direction  of  military  affairs,  which, 
by  all  rules  both  of  justice  and  of  policy,  ought 

*  I  mean  not- openly  interfering ;  but  we  should  certainly 
interfere  by  our  influence,  as  much  as  we  can,  in  order  to 
make  the  cause,  for  which  we  fight,  popular.  If  we  neglect 
to  do  this  (whether  we  do  it  or  not,  I  know  not),  our  non- 
interference in  the  civil  affairs  of  Portugal  is  more  to  be 
blamed  than  commended. 
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to  belong,  amongst  allied  nations,  when  they  take 
the  field  with  nearly  equal  numbers,  to  that  which 
has  the  best  disciplined  troops,  and  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  in  war* 
The  natives  of  the  peninsula  have  seen  the  salutary 
eflFects  of  this  arrangement.  The  Portuguese  have 
enjoyed  a  year's  respite  from  the  horrors  of  the  war, 
under  which  every  provmce  of  Spain  has  been 
bleeding ;  and  their  own  troops,  a^  well  as  ours, 
have  been  constantly  supplied  with  every  thing  in 
abundance,  although  Portugal  is  not  so  rich  in 
resources,  as  that  part  of  the  Spanish  territory,  in 
which  both  Cuesta's  and  Lord  Wellington's  armies 
were  starving/ 


."  *  Extract  from  Lord  Wellington's  letter  to  Mr.  Frere, 
dated  Talavera,  the  24th  of  July,  1809.  "  It  is  ridiculous  to 
pretend  that  the  country  cannot  supply  our  wants.  The 
French  army  is  well  fed ;  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  soldiers,  who  are  taken,  in 
good  health  and  well  supplied  witli  breads  of  which, 
indeed,  they  left  a  small  magazine  behind  them.  1  his  is  a 
rich  country  in  com,  in  comparison  with  Portugal ;  and 
yet,  during  the  whole  of  my  operations  in  that  country, 
we  never  wanted  bread,  but  one  day,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Galicia." 

Afterwards  his  lordship  adds  iii  the  same  letter,  «  The 
"  Spanish  army  has  plenty  of  every  thing ;"  but  I  presume, 
by  this  observation,  that  he  must  have  meant*  in  point  of 
quantity  only ;  because  it  appears  from  the  general  tenor  of 
the  correspondence  laid  before  parliament,  particularly 
from  Lord  Wellington's  own  letters  of  a  subsequent  date, 
PART  I,  S  . 
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At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  ^ould 
engross  the  whole  of  the  military  commands  m 
Spain,  The  war  in  that  country,  if  carried  on  with 
vigor  on  both  sides,  must  necessarily  •  be  a  war  of 
several  armies  spread  over  great  tracts,  often  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  but  two  or 
three  of  which  may  occasionally  concentrate  them- 
selves into  a  grand  army,  either  in  hopes  of  destroy- 
ing some  corps  of  the  enemy,  or  with  a  view  to 
repel  a  similar  eflfort  of  his.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  more  than  one  British  army  in 
the  peninsula,  or  we  lose  all  the  advantages  which 
we  ought  to  derive  from  our  superior  naval  power; 
and  wherever  we  have  an  army  of  oiur  own,  there 
ought  to  be  a  native  army  attached  to  it,  of  an  equal 


that  the  actual  distress  of  the  Spanish  troops  was  little  inferior 
to  our  own.  All  military  men  of  experience  may  have 
observed,  that  want  of  arrangement,  even  in  a  small  detach- 
ment of  an  army,  may  produce  the  same  injurious  effects  as 
actual  scarcity. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  whenever  I  have  quoted  thest 
official  documents  with  a  view  to  prove  any  fact,  I  havb 
chosen  some  particular  passage,  coincident  with,  and  strongly 
expressive  of,  what  results  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
whole.  To  quote  in  a  different  way,  by  taking  «ome  single 
passage  without  its  context,  such  as  the  last  part  of  the  above 
extract,  which  may  bear  a  construction  contrary  to  the 
general  mass  of  evidence,  is  what  I  have  carefully  avoidedla 
and  what  no  man,  whose  t)bject;  i&  to  investigate  the  trutl^ 
will  do. 
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or  greater  number  of  men,  under  orders  of  the 
British  general. 

The  more  troops  we  send  into  Spain,  the  more 
easy  it  will  be  for  the  Spaniards  to  organize  them- 
selves, and  to  form  armies,  either  to  act  in  direct 
co-operation  with  or  at  a  distance  from  any  of  ours. 
Some  men,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
have  asserted,  that  the  less  we  do  for  Spain,  and  the 
more  desperate  we  leave  its  affairs,  the  more  that 
country  will  do  for  itself;  by  which  opinion, 
(although  I  admit  that  it  was  in  some  measure  just 
at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,)  }£  they  do 
not  reckon  our  own  troops  for  nothing,  they  appear 
to  me  to  maintain  as  extraordinary  a  doctrine,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  as  he  that  should  object 
to  send  a  boat  to  pick  up  a  drowning  man,  because 
the  sight  of  approaching  succour  would  discourage 
him  from  swimming  for  his  life. 

Some  of  the  combined  armies  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  may  be  so  situated,  in  respect  to  others, 
that  they  cannot  form  a  junction  if  they  wished  it. 
A  general  coiicert  should,  however,  be  established, 
as  far  as  possible,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
making  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
force  generalissimo  of  the  whole :  but  in  those 
provinces  where  we  do  not  ourselves  come  forward 
with  a  respectable  force,  it  would  be  both  unneces* 
sary  and  unreasonable  to  make  any  demands  in 
respect  to  the  immediate  military  command. 

On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  treat  the  Spanish 
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generals,  who  have  shown  themselves  true  patriots 
and  able  soldiers,  with  the  same  confidence  which 
we  expect  from  them,  supplying  all  their  wants  to 
the  best  of  our  power,  and  doing  every  thing  to 
convince  them,  that  we  interfere  no  farther  than  ' 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  We  ought  to  give  them  officers  to  inter- 
mix with  their  own,  and  even  occasionally  to  put 
detachments  of  our  troops  under  their  orders.  The 
best  regiments  in  the  British  service  might  think  it 
an  honor  to  serve  under  some  of  the  Spanish  gene- 
rals of  the  present  day,  whose  battles,  had  their 
military  system  been  well  organized,  and  had  the 
discipline  equalled  the  spirit  of  their  troops,  instead 
of  defeats,  might  have  been  glorious  victories. 

As,  by  the  mode  which  I  recommend.  Great 
Britain  would,  in  reality,  act  as  the  general  pro- 
tector of  Spain,  and  engross  a  considerably  degree 
of  power  in  that  country,  it  may  appear  to  many, 
that  ^  great  is  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
they  would  never  agree  to  an  alliance  upon  such  a 
svstem. 

Their  jealousy  is  consequently  a  difficulty,  not 
to  be  deplored,  but  to  be  surmounted;  and  we 
shall  never  surmoimt  that,  or  any  other  difficulty, 

.  without  attempting  to  do  it.  All  nations  have 
their  pride,  and  their  jealousy ;  and  I  should  have 
thought  poorly  of  the   Spaniards,  had  they  not 

**   possessed  both  these  feelings.     But  the  obstacl^^ 
which  have,  arisen  from  Uieir  national  pride,  have 
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gradually  vanished,  as  was  before  observed:  and 
whatever  jealousy  they  may  at  first  have  felt  of  our 
assistance,  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the  same 
time,  because  it  arose  more  from  a  laudable  wish 
6f  doing  as  much  as  possible  for  their  own  glory, 
than  from  any  suspicion  of  our  sincerity.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  they  may  have  become 
jealous.of  us  now,  on  the  latter  account;  for 
although  we  have  succeeded  in  preserving  a  great 
influence  in  all  their  political  and  military  measuires,* 


'  This  chapter  was  written  before  I  had  an  ojpportiinity  of 
perusing  the  interesting  documents  relating  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
months  of  Mju-ch  and  April,  181Q. 

By  these  it  appears,  tliat  the  influence  of  the  British  in 
Spain  has  been  much  greater  and  more  powerfully  exerted^ 
than  I  was  aware  of. 

I  knew  that  Major  General  Leith  had  so  miich  weight  in 
the  province  to  which  he  was  deputed,  that  his  suggestions 
were  almost  equivalent  to  orders.  Sir  D.  Baird  (before  the 
junction)  requested  the  junta  of  Galicia  to  send  a  detachment 
of  troops  to  occupy  Puebla  de  Sanabria,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  Sir  John  Moore  nevet,  to  my  knowledge, 
expressed  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  wish,  suggestion,  or 
advice,  to  the  government  or  people  of  that  province,  in  respect 
to  their  military  affairs.  I  was,  however,  of  opinion,  which 
I  have  at  all  times  expressed,  that  he  might  have  obtained 
the  chief  cohimand  there^  had  he  wished  it :  but  I  did  not 
know,  that  the  supreme  command  of  the  Spanish  armies  had 
a:ctually  been  offered  him,  and  that  he  had  declined  it.  (See 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning's  dispatch  to  the  Marquis  Wdlesley, 
datedthf  12th  of  August,  1809.)     ,  .. 
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which,  owing  to  the  natural  ambition  and  jealousy 
of  men   in   ofEce  and  command,   not  merely  of 

I  suspected  that  we.  had,  by  our  influence,  eflfected  the 
establishment  of  a  provincial  government  for  Spain,  but  did 
not  know  it ;  nor  did  I  know  that  that  government,  the  Spa- 
nish generals,  and  in  short,  all  parties  amongst  the  Spaniards, 
had  not  merely  consulted,  but  requested  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  the  British  ambassadors  and  generals  in 
every  measure  both  political  and  military.  To  give  only 
one  proof  of  this,  out  of  many,  we  find  the  supreme  central 
junta,  who  wished  to  displace  Cussta,  but  feared  his  popur 
larity,  first  insinuating  a  desire,  and  afterwards  directly 
requesting,  that  the  British  ambassadors  would  make  an 
ojfficial  demand  to  that  purpose.     (See  particularly  paper  Bp 

•  No.  3.) 

It  also  appears,  as  I  had  personally  observed  in  the  province 
of  Galicia,  that  the  jealousy  of  our  assistance  has  diminished, 
and  that  our  influence  has  increased  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  danger. 

.  We  were,  for  instance,  last  year,  refused  admittance  into 
Cadiz,  from  a  very  natural  and  sufficient  reason,  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  at  that  time  see  the  state  of  their  afiairs  in 
«uch  an  unfavorable  light,  as  to  believe  that  a  French  army 
was  likely  to  be  able  to  appear  before  that  fortress.  All 
mankind  must  be  jealous  of  measures,  of  which  (whether 
right  or  wrong  in  their  opinions)  they  cannot  see  die' , 
necessity. 

The  supreme  central  junta,  in  their  negociation  with  Mr. 
Frere  upon  that  head,  appear  to  me  to  have  acted  with  great 
candor.     They  assign  a  very  manly  reason  for  their  refusal^ 

.  namely,  that  they  could  not  admit  our  troops  into  Cadiz  at 
the  time  proposed,  without  a  violent  outrage  upon  pubUc 
opinion,  which  they  fairly  acknowledged  to  be  <^  the  firft 
*<  and  principal  spring  of  their  power/'    (See  Don  Martm 
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foreigners,  but  of  their  own  countrymen,  is  by  far 
the,  most  difficult  task  of  the  two ;  yet  we  have 
totally  neglected  to  cultivate  those  sentiments  of 


de  Garay's  letter  to  Mr.  Frere,   dated  Seville,  the   1st  of 
March,  1809.) 

Affairs  having  since  changed,  and  the  necessity  having 
been  made  manifest,  we  are  now  assisting  in  the  defence  of 
that  city. 

The  respectable  and  distinguished  authorities,  whose 
signatures  appear  to  these  papers,  agree,  that  whatever 
jealousy  or  ill-will  may  exist  in  Spain  against  the  English,  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  government  or  to  its  officers,  who  have 
created  it  for  reasons,  which  as  men  we  cannot  help  resenting, 
but  which  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  acted.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  the  people  of  Spain  show  the  best^  spirit,  that  they  afford 
excellent  materials  for  a  good  military  system,  and  that  they 
even  possess  the  elements  for  a  good  political  constitution, 
neither  of  which  they  will  (if  I  reason  justly)  be  able  to 
attain  without  our  assistance  and  constant  interference. 

I  have  trespassed  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  have 
perhaps  taken  a  liberty  for  which  some  apology  may  be  due, 
by  so  often  quoting  or  referring  to  the  above  documents;  but 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  as  I  conceive,  that  they 
remove  the  greatest  part  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
against  increasing  our  force  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  by 
proving,  that  the  Spaniards  are  of  a  persevering,  but  not  of  a 
stubborn  and  untractable  character;  that  the  j/eople  of  Spain 
are  zealous  in  their  own  cause  ;  that  they  have  no  jealousy  of 
our  assistance ;  and  that  our  influence  has  been  great,  and 
may  be  greater. 

If  my  reader  will  admit  these  data,  then  we  shall  reason 
upon  equal  grounds ;  and  so  many  difficulties  will  still  remain^ 
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gratitude,  which  the  people  of  Spain,  as  far  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  at  first  universally  felt 
towards  us,  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  we 
flew  to  their  assistance,'     If  the  supposition  be 

that  contrary  ^opinions  may  be  formed,  after  aU,  as  to  the 
hopes  of  success.  I  shaU  only  notice  one  more  objection  that 
may  be  urged  against  prosecuting  the  war  in  Spain. 

This  is  the  question  which  I  foresee  wiU  naturally  be  put 
by  every  reader  ;  "  supposing  that  by  our  address  we  were  to 
overcome  all  the  scruples  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  manner 
proposed,  where  is  our  army  ?  Where  are  the  soldiers  to  be 
found?" 

This  query,  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  I  am  unable  to 
answer,  not  having  access  to  the  reports  of  the  war  office ;  but 
if  I  know  not  where  the  army  is  now,  I  know  where  it  was. 
I  know  where  we  had  seventy  or  eighty  thous<wid  of  the 
bravest  and  best  equipped  troops  in  the  world,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1809.  As  the  reader  may  not  at  once  penetrate  my 
allusion,  one  half  of  this  formidable  British  army  w^ 
preparing  to  embark  for  Walcheren,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  the  other  half  of  it  was  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellington  (then  Sir  A. 
Wellesley). 

*  Major  General  Leith,  when  employed  on  a  mission  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  ordered  the  officers  under  his  qommand 
to  reconnoitre  and  report  upon  various  parts  of  that  country. 
A  portion  of  Asturias  fell  to  my  share.  And  nothing,  it  will 
be  allowed,  can  be  more  calculated  to  give  umbrage  to  the 
people  of  a  country,  than  to  see  foreign  officers  employed  in 
silch  a  manner.  Yet,  so  far  from  evincing  any  tokens  of 
jealousy  or  of  indignation  (as  for  suspicion,  that  was  out  of 
the  question,  because  I  always  told  them  who  I  was,  and 
Vrb^t  I  was  about),  they  vied  with  eaqh  other,  who  should  giro 
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true,  that  this  fevorable  impression  Is  now  effaced 
from  their  hearts,  let  us  consider  appearances,  and 


me  the  best  information,  and  show  me  tlie  greatest  civility. 
The  oth^r  officers  met  with  tlie  same  favorable  reception. 
Had  any  jealousy  of  the  English  existed  at  tliat  time,  it  is 
impossible  that  it  could  have  escaped  our  observation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  people  breathed  nothing  but  gratitude  to  the 
British  government;  and,  what  surprised  me,  in  the  wildest 
places  of  the  mountains,  they  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  prospect  of  having  a  free  circulation  of  our  m^mufactures 
in  Spain. 

When  I  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  same  general  from 
Santander  to  Reynosa,  to  join  Blake's  army,  after  his  defeat3 
in  Biscay,  the  extent  of  which  was  at  tliat  time  not  fully 
known  to  us,  I  met  a  great  number  of  fugitives,  all  of  the 
new  levies,  upon  the  road,  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  of  which  I  informed  them ;  and 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  the  officers  to  rally 
tlieir  men,  and  march  to  Reynosa.  They,  on  their  part, 
advised  me  to  go  back,  asserting  tliat  the  communication  must 
be  cut  off  by  the  French  troops,  and  it  was  even  rumored  by  . 
some  of  them,  that  that  place  was  actually  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Proceeding,  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  without 
giving  full  credit  to  these  reports,  and  convinced  that,  at  all 
events,  I  should  be  able  to  discover  the  truth,  aild  escape  the 
danger,  before  it  was  too  late,  I  found  a  detachment  of  more 
than  twenty  men  of  the  veteran  troops  very  much  exhausted, 
at  a  house  upon  the  road,  who  offered  to  put  themselves  under 
my  command,  and  make  good  tlieir  way  to  tlie  army  with 
me  wherever  it  might  be,  if  I  would  wait  till  morning. 
When  I  declined  tliis  proposal,  not  liking  the  delay,  they  deter* 
mined  that  I  should  not  go  without  a  guard ;  and  four  of  the 
least  fatigued  volunteered  to  accompany  me.     From  what  \ 
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we  shall  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  the  Spanish 
nation* 


saw  of  the  spirit  of  these  men,  I  should  have  placed  the  same 
confidence  in  them,  which  they  seemed  to  place  in  me. 

Such  anecdotes,  trifling  in  themselves,  afford  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  good-will  of  the  Spaniards,  at  that  period,  since 
these  are  situations  in  which  it  may  be  admitted,  that  no 
orders  of  superiors  could  have  forced  the  peasants  of  the 
mountains  to  affect  a  civility  or  kindness  towards  us  which 
they  did  not  feel ;  and  when  an  army  is  dispersed,  subordina- 
tion is  lost  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  a  real  sentiment 
of  friendship  could  have  caused  the  Spanish  soldiers  to  follow, 
or  even  to  respect,  British  officers  in  the  way  that  they  did, 
of  which  I  have  given  the  above  as  an  example.  Not  merely 
the  veteran  troops,  the  stragglers  of  all  kinds,  in  their 
greatest  distress,  even  the  most  undisciplined,  respected  us 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  their  own  officers,  of  the 
conduct  of  some  of  whom  |they  bitterly  complained :  indeed, 
I  felt  so  assured  that  they  would  obey  me,  that  if  a  detach- 
ment of  French  cavalry  had  presented  itself,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  ridden  back,  and  put  myself  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  Spaniards  of  any  description;  the  nature  of  the  country 
being  much  in  our  favor.  I  was  afterwards  sorry  to  see  that 
the  stragglers  of  tlie  British  army  did  not  behave  with  proper 
respect  to  the  Spanish  officers. 

Whilst  the  British  head  quarters  were  at  Salamanca,  «  Lord 
•<  Proby  was  at  Tordesillas,  reconnoitring,  when  a  party  of 
**  French  cavalry  came  into  the  town.  -  They  staid  some  time. 
«'  Every  man  knew  that  Proby  was  there,  for  he  had  been  two 
**  days  among  them ;  yet  not  a  man  betrayed  him.  And 
**  when  the  cavalry  left  the  place,  and  his  lordship  came  into 
**  the  street,  they  all  testified  their  satisfaction,  and  declared 
'*  that,  though  they  h^d  no  arms,  they  would  have  died 
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Let  us,  therefore,  not  hastily  suppose,  as  has 
been  done  by  many  in  England,  that  the  Spaniards 
are  a  race  of  men  insensible  to  conviction,  mulishly 

'<  rather  than  have  allowed  him  to  be  taken,"  (See  Mr» 
James  Moore's  Narrative,  &c.) 

A  similar*  incident  happened  to  me,  about  the  same  time, 
on  my  way  from  General  Blake^s  army  to  Astorga,  in  which, 
for  a  whole  day's  journey,  I  generally  passed  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  enemy's  posts — an  experiment  that  I  should 
certainly  not  have  hazarded,  had  I  doubted  the  good-will  of 
the  Spaniards.  About  dusk  the  second  evening  of  my  journey, 
I  reached  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  where  I  thought 
myself  in  security  j  but  two  hours  afterwards,  it  was  entered 
by  the  French  cavalry.  A  priest,  who  had  been  in  company 
with  me  was  taken  (as  I  afterwards  learned)  by  a  patrole  of 
the  enemy's  dragoons,  at  the  door  of  a  house,  not  more  than 
two  minutes  after  I  had  quitted  it.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  anxiety  which  tlie  people  of  the  town  showed  oA  my 
account.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  that  I  could  prevail 
upon  the  guides  who  attended  me  that  night,  to  accept  of  any 
recompense,  although  they  were  of  the  lowet*  class  of  people. 
One  man,  in  particular,  who  had  assisted  me  with  great 
inconvenience  to  himself,  absolutely  refused  it.  Under  such 
circumstances,  they  seemed  to  think  that  serving  a  British 
officer  was  a  point  of  duty,  and  of  honor.  Such  incidents 
speak  for  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  prove  the 
affection  which  at  that  time  they  bore  tothe  English. 

When  Sir  John  Moore's  army  afterwards  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Soult,  I  was  lodged  in  the  same  house, 
where  my  quarters  had  formerly  been  beat  up  in  the  manner 
described,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  British  officer, 
who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  Spanish  language, 
behave  in  the  most  outrageous  way  to  the  very  man  who  had 
been  most  instrumental  in  saying  me  from  being  taken  prisoner. 
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stubborn,  and  jealous,  to  a  brutish  degree,  of  their 
best,  tlieir  only  friends ;  let  us  try  whether  they 
are  not  to  be  moved,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by 
an  appeal  to  their  feelings,  to  their  reason,  and  to 
their  interest.  After  thus  doing  our  best,  should 
we  fail  in  removing  their  jealousy,  then  let  us 
represent  them  in  what  light  we  please ;  but  if  we 
have  not  yet  fairly  made  the  attempt,  let  us  either 
divide  the  blame,  or  blame  ourselves,  not  them, 
for  whatever  jealousy  may  at  present  exist  between 
us. 

In  fair  weather  and  gentle  breezes,  when  no  land 
is'in  sight,  all  manner  of  jealousies  may  exist  in  an 
illrregulated  ship,  and  boys  or  landsmen  may  be 

When  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  I  found 
that  this  officer  had  got  a  notion  in  his  head,  tliat  the 
Spaniards  had  such  a  thorough  detestation  of  us,  that  thej 
concealed  the  greatest  part  of  their  goods,  and  would  not  sell 
any  thing  to  the  British  army,  even  for  ready  money.  Under 
this  impression,  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  poor  Spaniard, 
who  was  a  shop-keeper,  and  seemed  disposed  to  tear  the  shop 
to  pieces,  because  the  man  could  not  sell  him  what  he  had  not 
got.  Had  this  gentleman  reflected  for  a  moment,  he  must/ 
have  seen  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  any  tradesman 
wQuld  not  grasp  at  the  offer  of  converting  his  perishable  goods 
into  money,  when,  hi?  country  being  the  seat  of  war,  he 
knew  that,  from  day  to  day,  his  house,  with  all  that  it 
contained,  was  liable  to  be  plundered  or  burnt. 

Upon  such  grounds  as  these  was  the  opinion,  which  the 
soldiers  and  part  of  tlie  officers  of  the  British  army  entertained 
of  the  jealous  and  unfriendly  character  of  the  Spaniards, 
fonned. 
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appointed  to  steer :  i  but  when  the  storm  rises,  and 
the  vessel  is  tost  amongst  rocks  and  shoals;  or  when 
the  battle  rages,  and  the  decks  are  covered  with 
mangled  bodies ;  ignorance  and  cowardice  sneak 
down  below,  or  ^re  driven  from  the  helm,  and  the 
brave  and  skilful  quarter-master  takes  his  proper 
place.  Spain  is  a  ship  assailed  by  foes  without,  full 
.of  leaks,  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs,  and  with 
feqble  or  unskilful  hands  at  the  wiieel.  Every 
Spaniard  n^ust  see  that  this  is  the  case.  Let  Britain 
step  for wardy  |et  her  promise  to  sink  or  swim  with 
the  vessel,  and  let  her  claim  her  place*  She  has 
the  strong  arm,  the  daring  heart,  and  the  experi- 
enced mind.  Her  station  is  the  helm  by  right. 
Who  would  either  have  the  wish  or  the  power  to 
dispute  it  ? 

"  Spaniards,"  we  might  sa^  to  our  allies,  **  on 
what  plea  can  you.  doubt  our  sincerity  ?  If  we 
thought  you  were  able  to  save  yourselves,  would 
it  not  be  for  our  interest,  to  increase  our  own 
power,  by  attacking  our  common  enemy,  in  some 
other  point,  where  we  could  reap  all  the  advan* 
tages  of  conquest  ?  Would  we  not  go,  in 
preference,  to  some  country,  whose  inhabitants 
are  equally  weary  of  the  French  yoke  with 
yourselves,  but  at  the  same  time  disgusted  with 
native  governments,  and  indifferent  about  national 
mijLependence  ?  Look  around  you,  and  you 
must  own  that  many  such  countries  offer  tUenu 
selves  as  the  prize  of  our  valor.  Should  we  abuse 
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•*  your  confidience,  and  attempt,  aftef  driving  out 
"  the  French,  to  make  you  a  province  of  Britain, 
•*  tould  we  preserve  bur  power,  in  the  present  statfe 
•'  of  the  world,  contrary  to  your  wishes  ?  You  wiH 
**  say,  certainly  not ;  and  we  ourselves  feel  that  wfe 
**  could  not  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not 
^  attempt  to  conceal  from  you,  that,  highly  as  wfe 
^*  respect  you,  and  much  as  \)tre  applaud  youlr 
•^  generous  love  of  freedom,  so  congenial  to  our 
*'  own  feelings,  we  serve  you  principally  from  selfish 
**  views.  If  we  were  not  afraid  bf  France,  wfe 
**  should  probably  have  done  very  little  to  assist 
**  you  ;  but  as  that  enormous  power  threatens  but 
**  own  destruction,  it  is  our  interest,  since  we  sefe 
•^  that  we  cannot  conquer  you,  to  save  you,  and  to 
'*  make  you  as  strong  and  florishing  as  possible, 
^*  in  order  that  your  alliance  may  hereafter  be  of 
*'  use  to  us,  which  it  is  not  at  present. 

*^  Weigh  well  your  situation,  corisidelr  whether 
"  you  will  be  able  to  save  yourselves,  before  you 
"  reject  out  assistance,  and  prefer  our  enmity  to 
•*  our  friendship ;  for  we  are  resolved,  that  you 
**  shall  ho  longer  be  our  friends  by  halves. 

**  Have  we  not,  at  any  moment  we  please,  the 
^  power    of  making    peace    with    France,     and 

acknowledging  Joseph  Buonaparte  ?  Evett  without 

coming  to  any  accommodation  with  France,  may 
**  we  not  withdraw  the  aids  of  money  and-  of 
^  military  stores  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
^  tuppHed  you?    Were  yoU  yourselves  so  ftdly 
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provided  with  all  these  articles,  as  not  to  want 
our  assistance,  may  we  not  remove  our  cruisers 
from  your  cbast  ?  And  in  any  of  these  supposi- 
tions, wljat  will  become  of  Spanish  independence  ? 
"  You  have,  we  repeat,  only  one  alternative 
before  you :  you  must  either  be  the  slaves  of 
France,  or  the  friend^  of  Britain :  and  you  must 
prove  yourselves  our  friends,  by  giving  us  as 
much  military  power  and  political  influence,  in 
your  aflfairs,  as  we  demand ;  without  which  we 
cannot  possibly  save -you, 
^'  We  have  now  stated  our  wishes  and  our 
opinions  in  the  plainest  language.  If  you  still 
doubt  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  defend 
yourselves  the  best  way  you  can :  but  be  not 
offended  or  siirprised,  if  we  withdraw  our  assist- 
ance ;  for  we  have  need  of  all  our  resources  to 
serve  ourselves,  and  such  allies  as  we  may  find 
disposed  to  grant  us  that  confidence,  which  you 
deny  us. 

"  Much  as  we  regret  the  prospect,  if  you  decline 
our  offers,  we  foresee  that  we  shall  never  again 
meet  as  friends,  upon  equal  terms.  In  that  case^ 
we  must  bid  you  farewell,  till  we  meet  as  enemies; 
till  you  either  see  us,  once  more,  fighting  in  your 
fields  against  the  French,  not  as  your  allies,  but 
disputing  with  them,  whether  they  or  we  are  to 
rule  in  Spain ;  or  till  we  see  you  dragged  a$ 
conscripts  in  the  train  of  France,  endeavouring 
to  reduce  us,  or  our  posterity,  to  the  same  state 
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^*  of  degradation,  which  you  will  have  chosen  for 
*'  yourselves. 

We  wait  your  decision  with  anxiety,  but 
without  apprehension.  We  know  that  our 
numbers  are  limited,  but  you  have  not  yet  seen 
"  our  powers  exerted  to  their  full  extent.  We  aire 
*'  now  determined  to  display  them,  and  the  world 
"  shall  bear  witness  to  our  energy.  If  you  choose 
*'  our  friendship,  we  promise  never  to  abandon 
"  you  ;  if  our  enmity,  we  trust  that  you  will  .find 
*'  us  valiant  and  resolute  enemies.'* 

For  my  part,  I  must  confess  that  I  caji  see  no 
great  difficulty  in  removing  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  thus  coming  forw^d,  now  that 
circumstances  admit,  and  even  require,  some  such 
explanation,  and  speaking  our  sentiments  to  themt 
in  the  language  of  truth,  without  the  smallest  reserve 
or  disguise.  All  nations,  however  jealous  of  others, 
have  banished  suspicion  from  their  hearts,  when 
they  have  found  themselves  in  a  similar  situatibn. 
The  independent  republics  of  Greece,  when 
threatened  with  subjection  by  the  Persian  monarchy 
allowed  themselves  to  be  commanded,  sometimes 
by  the  Spartans,  sometimes  by  the  Athenians.  The 
Syracusans,  who  destroyed  the  formidable  army  of 
Nicias,  afterwards  submitted  to  the  orders  of  Timo-* 
leon.  The  Dutch,  when  they  first  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  despotism,  offered  to  put  theniselves  under 
the  command  of  any  power,  that  would  protect 
them  against  their  formidable    adversary.      The 
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provided  with  all  these  articles,  as  not  to  want 
our  assistance,  may  we  not  remove  our  cruisers 
from  your  coast  ?  And  in  any  of  these  supposi- 
tions,  wljat  will  become  of  Spanish  independence  ? 
"  You  have,  we  repeat,  only  one  alternative 
before  you :  you  must  either  be  the  slaves  of 
France,  or  the  friend^  of  Britain:  and  you  must 
prove  yourselves  our  friends,  by  giving  us  as 
much  military  power  and  political  influence,  in 
your  aflfairs,  as  we  demand ;  without  which  we 
cannot  possibly  save  you. 
^'  We  have  now  stated  our  wishes  and  our 
opinions  in  the  plainest  language.  If  you  still 
doubt  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  defend 
yourselves  the  best  way  you  can :  but  be  not 
offended  or  siirprised,  if  we  withdraw  our  assist- 
ance ;  for  we  have  need  of  all  our  resources  to 
serve  ourselves,  and  such  allies  as  we  may  find 
disposed  to  grant  us  that  confidence,  which  you 
deny  us. 

"  Much  as  we  regret  the  prospect,  if  you  decline 
our  offers,  we  foresee  that  we  shall  never  again 
meet  as  friends,  upon  equal  terms.  In  that  case^ 
we  must  bid  you  farewell,  till  we  meet  as  enemies; 
till  you  either  see  us,  once  more,  fighting  in  your 
fields  against  the  French,  not  as  your  allies,  but 
<  disputing  with  them,  whether  they  or  we  are  to 
rule  in  Spain ;  or  till  we  see  you  dragged  a$ 
conscripts  in  the  train  of  France,  endeavouring 
to  reduce  us,  or  our  posterity,  to  the  same  state 
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encounter,  even  when  they  were  the  most  deficient 
in  all  these  qusilities  themselves. 

Should  we^  by  acting  on  some  such  decided 
system  as  has  been  above  recommended,  expel  the 
French  from  Spain  (how  we  are  to  expel  them  by 
any  other  system,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see) ;  then , 
let  us  lay  down  our  authority,  having  previously 
made  arrangements,  that  will  leave  the  Spaniards 
in  a  state  of  real  independence,  not  a  prey  to 
anarchy, '  such  as  that  to  which  Flaminius  consigned 

*  I  shall  not  pretefld  to  enter  into  discussions  so  far  above 
my  sphere  :  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  save  Spain,  without  having  so  much  power  and  • 
influence  in  that  country,  as  will  enable  us,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  settle  its  future  constitution.  That  we  ought» 
therefore,  not  to  allow  an  ambitious  oligarchy  to  usurp  and 
hold  the  chief  authority,  a  second  time,  in  Spain,  Contrary  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  that  monarchy,  and  hi  contempt  both  of 
the  Spanish  nation  and  of  ourselves.  If  we  do  so,  our 
expulsion  of  the  French  may  prove  to  have  been  labor  in  vain  s 
because  anarchy  and  civil  war,  or  a  disunion  of  the  provinces^i 
will  follow  ;  and  if  Buonaparte  be  not  called  in  by  one  of 
the  factions,  at  all  events,  Spain  cannot  be  expected  to  afford  ' 
us  any  assistance,  or  to  be  any  effectual  counterpoise  to  the 
French  power. 

It  will  not  be  understood  by  this  remark,  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  use  our  influence,  in  Spain,  to  revolutionise  that 
country,  by  throwing  it  into  the  hands  of  a  democracy.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  We  should  have  a  new  junta,  or 
oligarchy,  which  in  my  opinion  would  be  equally  impotent 
against  the  conuxxon  enemy ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  it 
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the  Greeks,  when  he  proclaimed  their  liberty  at  thef 
Isthmian  games;  an  act,  for  whkh  he  so  little 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  that  nation,  or  the  applause 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  him  by  many  modem 
writers. '  If  we  act  in  such  a  manner,  qur  conduct^ 
although  not  resulting  from  pure  generosity  to  a 
foreign  nation,  will  be  truly  worthy  of  British 
principles  ;  it  will  be  more  magnanimous,  and  more 
applauded  by  future  ages,  than  that  of  the  Romans 
in  the  most  virtuous  times  of  their  commonwealth  j 
and  whatever  feuds  or  wars  may  hereafter  arise 
between  the  two  governments,  the  people  of  Spain 
will,  to  the  latest  generations,  revere  the  name  of 
a  Briton,  and  will  rank  on  a  par  with  that  of  their 


would  rule,  not  like  the  present  one  by  fraud  and  intrigues^ 
but  by  bloodshed  and  confiscations :  for  I  have  already  s^own, 
in  the  note  to  page' 259,  that  the  supreme  central  junta  is,  in 
nature  and  principles,  exactly  the  same  as  the  late  revolutl-* 
onary  government  of  France,  when  it  stood  mid-way  betv^een 
pure  democracy  and  despotism. 

When  a  great  nation  has  been  long  subject  to  such  a 
degrading  government  as  that  which  formerly  ruled  Spain,  it 
must  be  allowed  by  all  men^  that  a  change  is  desirable :  but 
from  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  that  -ccuntry,  should  its 
independence  be  hereafter  established,  a  change  is  not  merdly 
a  thing  to  be  wished ;  no  human  power  will  be  able  to  prevent 
it.  Spain  has  the  example  of  two  revolutions  before  her, 
similar  to  each  other  only  in  name ;  one,  the  revolution  of 
Great  Britain  in  1688 ;  the  other,  that  of  France  withm  our 
memory :  the  former  to  b<5  applauded  and  imitated,  ^  latttr 
to  be  execrated  and  avoided. 
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own  most  illustrious  patriots,  the  memory  of  British 
statesmen  and  warriors,  who  may  either  have  planned 
for  them  in  the  cabinet,  or  fought  for  them  in  the 
field. 

This,  in  my  mind,  would  be  true  glory,  true 
justice,  and  true  generosity  ;  and  should  we  shrink 
from  making  the  attempt,  lest  we  should  be  thought- 
to  act  unjustly,  or  from  a  still  more  womanish  fear 
of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  our  allies,  *  the  chances 


'  A  woman  may  be  afraid  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  her 
husband  or  lover,  and  model  her  conduct  accordingly ;  but 
that  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  nation  in  the  world,  in  point 
of  power,  that  Great  Britain  should  act  upon  this  kind  of 
womanish  policy,  suited  only  to  such  states  as  the  former 
republic  of  San  Marino,  is  a  doctrine  reserved  for  our  timid 
newspaper  politicians  of  the  present  day,  who  seem  to  know 
the  strength  of  every  nation  but  their  owI^;  who  see  with  a 
lynx's  eye,  all  die  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  success,  whilst 
they  are  blind  to  every  obstacle  that  impedes  the  progress  of 
our  enemies. 

I  am  happy  to  find,  by  a  perusal  of  the  documents  so  often 
alluded  to  in  former  notes,  that  the  British  government  has 
not  been  biassed,  in  its  conduct  in  Spain,  by  such  miserable 
doubts  and  scruples ;  that  it  has  interfered  in  every  thing,  as 
far  as  it  thought  necessary ;  that  it  saw  the  necessity  of  demand- 
ing the  chief  command  of  the  armies,  and  that  such  a  demand 
would  have  been  made,  had  the  British  troops  remained  in 
Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Talavera.  As  the  events  in  Spain 
appear  to  me  to  afford  a  great  lesson  in  war,  I  have  not 
altered  any  thing  in  this  chapter,  in  consequence  of  afterwards 
knowing  these  circumstances.  Nor  is  it  to  be  understood, 
that  in  laboring  to  establish  the  justice  of  interfering  in  the 
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are  that  we  shall  fail,  and  in  that  case,  in  spite  of 
the  delicacy  and  purity  of  our  motives,  we  may  be 
held  in  detestation  by  the  present  generation  of  men, 
both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal, 

But  whether  they  may  think  well  or  ill  of  us 
hereafter,  may  justly  be  reckoned  a  trifling  consi- 
deration ;  except  so  far  as  it  may  mortify  our 
vanity,  when  we  find,  that  the  measures  taken  witli 
a  view  of  gaining  their  good  opinion  shall  have 
produced  quite  the  contrary  eflPect.  This  mortifi- 
cation, like  former  ones  of  the  same  kind,  we  shall 


domestic  aflFairs  of  other  governments,  my  view  is  to  defend 
our  interference  in  Spain  in  particular,  of  which  I  knew 
very  little  at  the  time  I  wrote.  My  object  was  to  lay  down 
general  principles,  without  adopting  which,  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  war ;  and  if  I  did  not  think  them  perfecdy  just,  I 
should  not  recommend  them. 

Is  it  dien  just  for  us,  it  "\Vill  be  siid,  to  apply  such  princi- 
ples in  any  way  We  please  ?  Certainly  not.  In  the  practical 
application  of  them  lies  the  merit  or  the  disgrace,  the  justice 
or  the  injustice,  of  the  conduct  of  one  independent  nation 
towards  another. 

In  one  thing  I  reckon  myself  fortunate.  The  supreme 
central  junta,  of  whose  immediate  dissolution  I  saw  no  pros- 
pect, when  this  chapter  was  first  written,  has  since  ceased  to 
exist.  Hence  my  animadversions  upon  the  constitution  and 
measures  of  that  body,  may  appear  less  invidious,  and  may 
be  discussed  with  greater  calmness,  than  if  it  still  held  its 
place  among  the  sovereign  powers  of  Europe.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  new  provisional  government,  now  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Spain,  may  be  better  constituted,  and  prove  more 
efficient  and  prosperous. 
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soon  get  over,  by  charging  them  with  ingratitude. 
A  more  serious  evil  remains.  The  natives  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  whom  we  omitted,  or  despaired  of 
being  able,  to  discipline,  will  be  disciplined  by  our 
enemies ;  they,  whom  we  knew  not  how  to  lead, 
will  be  driven  by  the  French :  and  if  we  should 
hereafter  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  our  prepon* 
derating  naval  superiority  against  the  world ;  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  the  resources  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  will  be,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  and  an  army  strong  enough  for  th^ 
conquest  of  Ireland  j  leaving  the  rest  of  the  mighty 
continental  empire  of  France  at  liberty  to  wield  alt 
its  strength  against  Great  Britain,  For  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  did  I  say !  Three  centuries  ago,  the 
energy  and  v^lor  of  Spain  threatened  the  8ubjuga« 
tion  of  all  Europe.  These  things  we  leave  to  our 
reader  to  reflect  upon,  before  we  proceed  further 
in  our  Essay. 
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CHAPTER    Vtll. 


Of  the  necessity  of  mixing  Politics  with  War. — That  a 
vigorous  martial  policy  insures  success  in  diplomacy.'-^ 
Of  the  impolicy    of  granting    subsidies    to  foreign 

pOTcers. 

The  necessity  of  mixing  politics  with  war  will 
have  been  fully  inferred  from  a  consideration  of  the 
principles  of  martial  policy,  laid  down  and  illus- 
trated in  the  four  last  chapters  of  this  work.  '  It  is 
in  vain,  as  we  have  seeii,  that  the  general  under- 
stands his  art;  it  is  in  v^n,  that  he  commands 
valiant  and  well  disciplined  troops;  in  vain,  that  he' 
gains  victories ;  unless  his  way  be  smoothed,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  success  consolidated,  by  the  labors 
of  the  statesman  and  the  legislator.  He  ought 
^himself,  if  not  equally  fit  for  negociating  as  for 
fighting,  to  have  a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  the 
policy  most  proper  to  be  pursued  towards  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  acts ;  and  should  be  fvilly  capable 
of  pointing  out  to  his  superiors  at  home  and  to  his 
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colleague^  the  ambassador,  abroad,  the  ever-varying 
obstacles  that  from  time  to  time  oppose  his  success ; 
which  he  will  leave  to  their  superior  power,  or 
influence  and  address,  to  set  aside,  as  far  as  he 
finds  that  he  cannot  himself  overcome  them  by 
force  of  arms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  politician  or  statesman, 
who  has, not  a  general  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war,  must  ever  go  to  work  blindly.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  decide ;  but  he  will  find '  himself  obliged  to 
trust  to  the  opinions  of  soldiers,  and  he  may  either 
fall  into  the  hands  of  weak  and  ignorant,  but  self- 
sufficient  men;  or  if  he  should  happen  to  consult 
and  employ  those  who  have  the  proper  talents,  he 
may  prove  incapable  of  supporting  them,  or  of 
persevering  in  a  well-concerted,  well-begun  enter- 
prise, when  some  unforeseen  difficulty  presents 
itself,  or  when  some  new  object,  equally  tempting,^ 
comes  in  his  way. 

The  studies  of  war  and  of  politics,  ought  there- 
fore never  to  be  divided.  Art  and  force  must 
always  go  hand  in  hand;  and,  of  the  two,  as  a 
Roman  historian  has  observed,  the  former  may 
even  be  deemed  the  more  powerful  agent  in  war,' 

'  "  Diu  magnum  inter  mortales  certamen  fuit ;  vine  cor- 
<«  pons,  an  virtute  animi  res  militaris  magis  procederet,''  saj% 
Sallust,  at  the  commencement  of  his  history  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy ;  and  after  discussing  the  question,  he  makes  the  decK 
sion  alluded  to  in  the  text :  "  Tum  demum  periculo  atque 
*'  negotiis  compertum  est,  in  bello  plurimum  ingenium  posse.** 
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The  erroneous  notion,  which  prevails  amongsf 
the  British  officers,  that  they  neither  ought  to  have,, 
nor  to  a^ume,  any  responsibility  out  of  the  rotitine 
6f  their  military  duties,  has  very  much  embarrassed, 
and  has  greatly  tended  to  the  failure  of  their  opera- 
tions. It  has,  as  it  were,  stinted  the  growth  of 
their  mental  faculties,  and  has  caused  them  to  limit 
their  views  and  conduct  by  the  maxims  gf  the 
plodding  tactician,  when  they  ought  to  have  chosea 
heroes  for  their  models.  It  has  made  them  look 
up  for  further  instructions,  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  actiAg  ;  and  wait,  in  a  helpless  state,  for 
the  assistance  of  others,  to  whom  th^y  themselves 
ought  to  have  dictated,  or  commanded,  what  wa« 
proper  to  be  done. 

One  would  think  that  no  man  is  so  ignorant,/ 
as  not  to  know  that,  even  if  this  country  were 
invaded,  martial  law  will  be  proclaimed  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  may  be  the  se^t  of  war ;  nor 
does  it  require  any  grestt  depth  of  research  to  dis- 
cover  the  reason  that  first  led  a  nation,  so  jealous  of 
military  authority,  to  adopt  this  arrangement.  Expe- 
rience taugljt  our  ancestors,  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate could  not  possibly  inforce  obedience  to  his 
orders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  contending  armies, 
without  the  support  of  the  military.  Yet  the 
British  officers,  when  they  cross  the  sea  to  encounter 
the  enemy,  seem  so  insensible  to  the  change  of 
scene,  as  not  to  understand  that  martial  law  is  in 
force    wherever    they  act.    Accustomed,  in   the 
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tK>soxn  of  peace,  at  home  or  in  our  colonies,  to  be 
subordinate,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  every  thing  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  not  to  move  a  step  wkhout 
his  permission  or  authority,  they  carry  these  habits 
smd  feelings  into  countries  in  a  state  of  actual  war- 
fare ;  and  blame  the  civil  magistrate  for  not  doing, 
in  their  behalf,  what  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  do,  and 
what  it  is  their  own  duty  either  to  do,  or  to  sec*  done, 
for  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  civil  magistrates  of  foreign 
nations,  of  whom  we  so  absurdly  complain,  may 
perhaps  look  upon  us  with  secret  contempt,  dnd 
€upj)ose  us  to  he  the  most  unaccountably  weak  and 
stupid  people  in  the  world ;  when  they  know,  that 
by  the  laws  and  constitution  of .  their  own  couiW 
tries,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  things,  they  are 
bound  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  our  generals 
in  every  thing;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
they  find  that  the  latter,  instead  of  issuing  ordarsi^ 
which  they  would  neither  wish  nor  dare  to  disob^i^  ' 
come  before  them  with  humble  requests  and  peti- 
tions. Is  it  in  human  nature,  that  those  men  can  be 
obeyed,  respected,  well-treated,  or  even  beloved,  in 
any  country,  or  in  any  situation  or  office  in  life,  who 
will  not  assert  their  own  power,  claim  their  rights, 
and  who,  when  they  ought  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  firmness  and  resolution,  either  .mildly  or  sternly 
as  occasion  may  require,  break  out  into  the 
prayers,  lamentations,  and  complaints,  of  sup-^ 
pliants  ?  ^ 
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Let  lis  not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  general  is 
to  waste  his  time,  by  entering  into  all  the  refined 
subtleties,  or  profound  mysteries,  that  are  supposed 
by  the  uninitiated  to  form  the  study  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  ;  or  that  the  statesman  is  to  bewilder  himself 
with  the  practice  of  military  manoeuvres,  or  with 
the  theories  of  gunnery  and  of  engineering.  Firm- 
ness is  the  most  useful  (I  had  almost  said,  the  only 
useful)  quality  in  diplomacy.  Decision,  inflexible 
perseverance,  and  greatness  of  mind,  are  the  best 
military  guides  for  a  minister  of  war.  If  he  has 
these  counsellors  in  his  own  bosom,  they  are  worth 
all  the  fortification  and  tactics  in  the  world.  The 
ancient  Romans,  an  ignorant,  unpolished  people, 
who  never  sacrificed  either  to  the  muses  or  to  the 
graces,  always  prospered  iq^their  diplomatic  aflfairs; 
because  the  princes  and  commonwealths,  with  whom 
they  had  to  treat,  although  they  might  inwardly 
despise  the  youth  and  ignorance^  or  be  disgusted 
by  the  rudeness,  of  the  Roman  envoy,  knew  that 
his  employers  were  in  earnest :  they  knew  that  the 
legions  could  be  got  ready  to  march,  or  to  embark 
at  a  moment's  warning;  and  that,  if  they  refused 
his  demands,  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  followed 
by  a  consular  army,  to  make  them  good  by  force  of 

arms.'     Spme  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  poste«« 

« 

* 

'  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had,  made  war  against  the  two 
Ptolemies,  brothers  and  joint  kings  of. Egypt;  the  whole  of 
which  country  he  had  reduced,  except  Alexajidria ;  and  b|: 
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rity  of  these  semi-barbarians  had  become  versed  in 
all  the  arts  of  Greece,  of  Asia,  and  of  Egypt,  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  in  spite  of  their  eloquence, 
their  politeness,  and  of  their  thorough  skill  in  every 

one  of  his  generals  he  had  also  nearly  effected  the  conquest 
of  Cyprus.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  war,  when  C,  Popil- 
lius  L'Ainas  arrived  as  ambassador  from  the  Romans,  to 
mediate  between  the  contending  parties.  The  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  this  negociation  is  thus  briefly  related 
by    Appian. — K«ei    ttvrS    rl^»T67riiivofrt    ^n^t    rhf   'AAf|«y^^fiMr» 

iygy^«9rro*    Mn  ^6Xtf6Uv  UrcMftetmi  *AvtU)^6v.      *Afuyf9fTt  cl  ecvrSp 

Kctt  UTimv      *EvTctv6u  ^ovMvdV,     *0  f^lv  ^h  McrecvXetyiU  u,9%^tvfy^  &€.. 

(Appian.  de  rebus  Syriacis,  cap.  Ixvi.)  "  After  he  (Antic-. 
**  chus)  had  formed  his  camp  before  Alexandria,  Popillius, 
*'  the  Roman  ambassador,,  arrived,  bearing  a  dispatch, 
♦*  in  which  was  written,  *  Antiothus  must  not  make  war 
*•  against  the  Ptolemies.*  When  he'  had  read  this,  he 
•*  answered,  that  he  would  consider  the  subject;  upon 
**  which,  Popillius  drew  a  circle  round  him  with  his  stick,  and 
<<  said,  *  Consider  here.'  He  being  frightened,  broke  up  his 
**  camp,"  &c. 

Polybius  has  entered  into  more  particulars,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  is  much  disgusted  by  the  unnecessary  insolence 
of  Popillius,  whose  proposals  (he  perhaps  justly  observes) 
Antiochus  might  have  rejected,  but  for  the  previous  suc- 
cesses of  the  Roman  arms  against  Perses,  king  of  Macedon, 
But  how  did  the  Romans  negotiate  with  Perses  ?  Was  it  not 
with  equal,  or  with  greater  firmness,  even  at  the  time  when 
fortune  frowned  upon  them  ?  See  page  215,  where  I  have 
alluded^  to  that  transaction.  These  two  instances,  out  of  a 
thousand,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Roman  diplo 
xnacy. 
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branch  of  diplomacy,  were  treated  with  contempt 
wherever  they  went ;  because  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  legions,  which  would  have  been  the  best  support 
to  a  good  cause,  and  which  might  have  palliated, 
or  even  given  weight  to  a  bad  one,  was  unfortu- 
nately extinct. 

Sovereign  powers  have,  in  all  ages  of  which  we 
have  ahy  authentic  account,  shown  themselves  so 
stubborn  and  so  deaf  to  reason,  that  the  ablest 
arguments,  used  in  support  of  the  justest  claims, 
have  invariably  been  thrown  away,  when  those  who 
maintained  them  were  unprovided  with  fleets  and 
armies  to  back  their  representations.  James-  the 
first,  it  may  be  allowed,  was  one  of  our  most 
learned  monarchs,  and  no  prince,  in  any  age,  ever 
displayed  greater  perseverAce,  probabjy  none,  of 
his  own  times,  made  use  of  sounder  or  more  logical 
reasoning,  than  he  did,  in  negociation ;  the  law  of 
nations  was  also  on  his  side  ;  yet,  so  far  from  being 
listened  to,  he  was  treated  at  all  times  with  neglect, 
often  with  derision,  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
and  even  by  their  inferior  officers  j '  because  they 
found  out,  in  course  of  time,  that  he  feared  or 
scrupled  to  go  to  war:  and  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  in  the  golden  age,  Astraea  has  never 
since  been  acknowledged  upon  earth,  when  she  has 
forgotten  to  bring  her  sword  along  with  her. 


'  See  Hume's  History  of  England,  chap.  xlix. 
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Without  expatiating  farther  in  similar  observa- 
tipns,  it  will  appear  almost  a  self-evident  truth,  that  . 
the  nation,  which  acts  upon  the  most  vigorous 
system  of  martial  policy,  will  always  have  the  most 
successful,  if  not  the  most  accomplished,  diplomatic 
agents:  so  fliat  if  we  choose  to  adopt,  in  our 
national  councils,  the  determined  and  persevering 
spirit  of  the  Romans,  without  their  arrogance,  which 
is  not  to  be  commended,  we  shall  seldom  or  never 
fail  to  carry  our  point  in  foreign  hegociati- 
ens.  And  as  mankind  are  always  dazzled  by 
success,  the  people  of  England,  who  now  have  a  . 
wonderful  notion  of  the  talents  of  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  other  states,  will  come  by  degrees  to  talk 
of  their  intrigues  with  contempt ;  whilst  foreign 
nations  will  look  up  t(f  our  own  ambassadors  with 
admiration,  and  will  stand  in  awe  of  these  very 
men,  whom  of  late  (I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  all  that 
I  can  read  or  hear  of  public  opinion  in  other  coun- 
tries) it  has  been  considered  no  difficult  task  to  dupe 
or  to  intimidate. 

Our  system  of  indiscriminately  purchasing  the 
friendship  of  other  nations,  is  probably  the  cause^ 
that  has  sunk  us  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  as  diplomatists.  The  meanness  of  this  system 
has  already  -been  noticed :  let  us  now  proceed  to 
analyse  it  more  fully. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  topic  with  every  opposition,, 
to  declaim  against  every  ministry,  for  tempting  the 
continental  powers,  by  large  subsidies,  to  take  a 
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part  in  our  contests  with  France :  sitch  conduct  has 
been  represented  highly  reprehensible,  in  as  much  as 
it  has  involved  the  pacific  people  of  other  countries 
in  unnecessary  wars;  highly  impolitic,  because  it 
has  awakened  the  dormant  ambition  of  France^ 
and  paved  the  way  through  the  destruction  of  our 
allies  to  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans 
of  every  ministry  have  always  celebrated  each  new 
coalition,  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  and  have 
prognosticated  the  happiest  results  from  the  wise 
distribution  of  our  public  money  amongst  our 
brave,  but  needy  allies;  and  when  the  princes 
whom  we  have  thus  engaged  to  make  war  against 
France,  as  it  were,  by  contract,  have  been  stripped 
of  their  dominions,  or  have  suddenly  turned  against 
us,  it  has*  been  ascribed  to  same  unforeseen  events, 
which  Divine  Providence,  for  mysterious  purposes^ 
has  brought  about,  to  confound  the  widest  plans  of . 
mortals. 

* 

However,  as  all  parties  successively  have  followed 
the  same  system  wljen  in  power,  and  have  all  equally 
fisdled,  it  follows,  that  this,  our  national  system, 
must  be  in  itself  radically  bad ;  and  if  we  go  back 
into  past  history,  we  shall  find  stronger  proofs  of 
the  impolicy  of  it,  than  any  which  even  our  own 
experience,  woeful  as  it  is,  can  yet  afford ;  for  the 
Almighty  havmg  thought  proper,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom,  to  govern  the  universe  by  fixed  laws,  has 
allowed,  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  the  same 
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effects  in  the  political  worid  to  result,  in  every  age, 
from  the  same  causes. 

The  first  striking  exsgpple  of  this>  policy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  who, 
neglecting  the  art  of  war,  provided  for  the  security 
of  their  dominions,  by  subsidizing  and  maintaining 
a  kind  of  balance  of  power  amongst  the  little  states 
of  Greece,  as  we  have  lately  done  iii  Europe. 
Every  one  knows  the  result.  The  Greeks,  after 
being  exercised  in  constant  wars  with  each  other, 
were  at  length  united,  and  led  against  Persia,  under 
the  standard  of  Alexander;  and  that  great  an4 
populous  empire,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  to  which  it 
had  vainly  trusted  its  defence,  was  instantly 
destroyed. 

The  absurdity  and  danger  of  the  conduct  of  those 
nations,  who  buy  foreign  defenders,  and  arm 
foreign  powers  against  each  other,  instead  of  taking 
the  field  themselves  as  principals  in  their  own  wars, 
is  no  less  strongly  proved  by  the  fate  of  the  feeble  • 
successors  of  the  first  Caesars,  both  in  Italy  and  at 
Constantinople,  who  persevered  with  wonderful 
obstinacy  in  this  policy,  till  it  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion  of  their  respective  empires. 

There  is  only  one  degree  of  humiliation  to  which 
this  Byzantine  policy  has  not  yet  caused  us  to 
stoop;  We  have  never  condescended  to  purchase  a 
peace  of  our  enemies :  but  we  have  often  done 
something  very  like  it.  For  example,  at  the  com- 
mencement   of   the    present  war,   whea    Naples 
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became  tributary  to  France,  instead  of  declaring 
war  against  that  power,  as  a  vassal  of  our  enemy, 
we  (at  least,  so  it  was  generally  understood,)  agreed 
to  pay  it  a  subsidy,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  make 
good  the  demands  of  Buonaparte,  so  that  we  were 
actually  subsidizing  France  to  make  war  against 
ourselves;  which  I  fear  may,  by  posterity,  who 
will  judge  of  measures  by  their  results,  not  by  theJr 
secret  motives,  be  considered  as  the  most  absurd 
act,  that  was  ever  committed  by  a  civilized 
nation/ 

In  another  point,  our  policy  may  be  said  to  have 
been  more  absurd  than  that  of  those  degenerate 
empires  which  have  been  our  prototypes  in.  the 
subsidizing  system.  They  always  hired  nations  to 
fight  for  them,  more  warlike  than  themselves :  but 
we,  who  may  dispute  the  palm  of  valor  with  any 
nation  of  the  present  or  of  former  times,  have  been 
ready  to  hire  any  kind  of  armies,  no  matter  how  ill 
constituted,  cowardly,  or  contemptible,  that  have 
come  in  our  way.  What  rational  hope  could  have 
been  entertained,  had  circumstances  enabled  us  to 
put  in  execution  our  plan  of  bringing  forward  the 
dregs  of  the  effeiilinate  Neapolitan  nation  to  eiicoun- 

■  I  have  often  heard  this  transaction  publicly  talked  of  in 
Malta  and  Sicily,  and  tfie  truth  of  it  never  once  called  in 
question.  Mr.  Leckie,  who  mentions  it  in  the  second  edition  ' 
of  his  work,  states  that,  by  order  of  th%  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment, the  money  was  paid  direct,  by  the  British  agent,  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  French  banker,  at  Naples. 

PART   I.  U 
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ter  the  French,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  1805? 
Would  these  discontented  and  dastardly  troops 
have  fought  better  there,  than  they  afterwards  did  - 
in  Calabria?  I  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to 
oflfer  any  disparagement  to  that  nation,  nor  even  to 
the  great  body  of  individuals  composing  its  army^ 
whom  I  am  very  far  from  looking  upon  •  with  con- 
,  tempt  J  but  this  was,  unfortunately  for  them,  the 
character  which  the  imbecility  of  their  rulers  had 
stamped  upon  both :  consequently,  subsidizing  such, 
a  state,  on  the  terms  we  did,  was  to  be  reprobated, 
in  every  point  of  view. 

The  policy  of  our  granting  subsidies  to  such 
powers  as  Austria  and  Russia,  may  be  defended  by 
plausible  reasons.  It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  that 
it  is  prpper  that  the  people  of  England,  if  they  have. 
not  spirit  enough  to  fight  their  own  battles,  should 
pay  foreign  armies  for  fighting  in  a  cause  conducive 
to  the  preservation  of  their  liberties ;  as  he,  who 
shrinks  from  military  service,  is  obliged  to  find  his 
substitute.  But,  instead  of  this,  let  us  suppose  the 
substitute  voluntarily  to  pay  a  principal,  for  bdng 
allowed  to  serve  in  his  place ;  and  all  mankind  will 
admit  that  a  greater  absurdity  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  such  conduct.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  we  are  now  doing  in  Sicily ;  an  arhmgement 
by  which  we  have  inverted  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  have  committed  the  most  flagrant  act 
of  injustice  to  ourselves  as  a  nation.  In  short,  our 
whole  conduct  towards  Naples  and  Sicily^  from  first 
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to  last,  is  so  little  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  ordir 
nary  maximis  of  prudence ;  that  it  may  appear,  in 
history^  as  a  wonderful  example  of  Ae  gross  and 
palpable  errors,  into  which  any  general  system  of 
.policy,  applied  to  all  foreign  powers,  without  dis* 
tinction  of  circumstances,  may  lead  the  most  enlight- 
ened nation.    • 

In  reflecting  further  upon  the  nature  of  the  foreign 
alliances,  gener^iUy  supposed  to  have  been  eflfected 
by  our  subsidies,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this 
notion  is  completely  erroneous  j  that  the  same  coali- 
tions would  have  been  formed  in  our  favor,  had  we 
been  as  poor  as  the  Lacedaeinonians;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  successive  ministers  of  this  coun- 
try, great  as  their  talents  have  been,  can  claim  no 
merit,  as  politicians,  in  the  mode  by  which  they 
have,  at  various  times,  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
continental  nations  to  take  an  active  part  in  our  wars 
with  France. 

Princes  and  commonwealths,  it  is  true,  have 
often  appeared  to  act,  as  it  were,  by  the  caprice, 
or  passion,  of  the  moment,  without  regarding,  what, 
after-events  proved,  would  have  teen  their  wisest 
policy;  but  f here  .are,  in  reality,  only  two  causes 
(neither  of  them  connected  with  foreign  gold  in  any 
kind  of  way)  that  will  induce  a  sovereign  state  to 
engage,  or  at  least  to  persevere,  with  the  smallest 
degree  of  vigor  of  finnness,  in  war  against  another 
state  of  respectable  resources.  These  are,  either 
the  hope  of  increasing  its  owa  power  at  the  expense 
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of  its  adversary,  or  of  successfully  anticipating  sbme 
destructive  attack,  apprehended  from  the  ambition 
of  the  latter.  These  have  been  the  true,  and  the 
only  causes,  that  have  led  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia^ 
&c.  at  various  times,  to  enter  into  hostilities  with  * 
Franc?.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  without 
hopes  and  fears  of  this  kind,  any  subsidies,  which 
we  could  have  offered  to  these  powers,  would 
have  induced  them  to  embark  in  so  serioub-  i 
contest. 

I'he  celebrated  king  of  Prussia,  in  his  history  of 
his  own  times,  has  avowed  to  the  world,  that  he  was 
impelled  to  draw  the  sword  solely  by  his  ambitious 
desire  of  increasing  his  own  power  at  the  expense' 
of  the  house  of  Austria;  but  that  he  found  he 
could  not  carry  on  the  war  so  vigorously  as  he 
wishe\l,  without  persuading  us,  that  it  was  for  our 
interest  to  subsidize  him.'  We  all  know,  or  at 
least  wc  have  always  been. told,  that  the  first  coali- 
tion against  the  French  republic,  was  formed  with- 
out a  reference  to  British  aid  of  any  kind  j  and  the 
true  object  of  the  two  invading  powers,  is  suppos€fd' 
to  have  been  the  dismemberment  of  France,  under 
a  pretext  of  restoring  the  monarchy.  If  Austria 
could  have"  foreseen  all  the  evils  which  she  has 
.since  suffered ;  or  had  she  not  feared  these  evils,- 
and  hoped  to  prevent  them ;  is  it  to  be '  supposed, » 
that  she  would  have  persevered,  ih  concert  \^ith  us. 


♦.  • 


*  8ce  the  note  to  page  173. 
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to  her  own  ruin,  for  such  a  paltry  consideration  as 
money  ?  Would  even  a  promise  of  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vast  revenues  of  the  British  empire,  as 
long  as  the  contest  should  last,  have  been  considered, 
by  the  present  king  of  Prussia,  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  had  he  foreseen 

that  such  would  have  been  the  issue  of  his  late  war 

« 

with  France  r  So  far  from  this,  just  before  he  entered 
into  that  war,  he  had  shown  the  most  marked  con-* 
tempt  for  us  and  for  our  subsidies;  although  the 
moment  that  he  declared  himself  against  Buona- 
parte, he  seemed  to  expect,  as  if  by  matter  of  right, 
that  we  should  not  only  pardon,  but  again  become 
tributary  to  him. 

If  our  various  administrations' have  little  or  no 
merit  in  this  point,  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to 
throw  upon  them  any  part  of  a  blame  not  their- 
Qwn,  by  ascribing  to  them,  and  to  their  subsidies, 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  ajnhition  and  folly  either 
of  our  enemies  or  of  our  allies.  Ambition  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  motive,  for  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  to  engage  in  general  wars,  and 
to  commit  the  most  unjust  acts  towards  .each'  other, 
had  no  such  nation  as  Great  Britain  existed ;  or 
had  she,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  not  mterfered, 
either  by  men  or  money ;  nor  could  she  even  have 
prevented  these  wars,  in  Europe,  if  she  had  wished 
it.  Was  it  either  any  subsidy,  furnished  by  our 
ministers,  that  caused,  or  could  any  subsidy  of  ours 
have  possibly  prevented,  the  partition  of  Poland  ? 
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Was  it  a  secret  subsidy,  furnished  by  us  to  the 
Swiss,  to  induce  them  to  arm  against  the  French, 
that  caused  the  revolutionary  government  of 
France  to  invade  Switzerland,  or  that  catised 
Buonaparte,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  destroy  the 
Helvetic  republic  constituted  by  his  predecessors  ? 
Was  it  a  subsidy  of  ours,  advanced  or  promised  to 
the  various  provinces  df  Spain,  that  awoke  his  <lor- 
mant  ambition,  and  impelled  him  shamefully  to 
usurp  the  government  of  that  kingdom,  and  to 
commence  his  career  by  the  cruel  massacre  of  the 
people  of  Madrid  ?  The  futility  of  such  suppositions 
is  so  apparent,  that  they  would  not  have  been 
worthy  of  my  notice,  had  not  the  fear  of  provoking 
the  further  ambition  of  a  nation,  which  professedly 
acts  upon  a  system  of  aggrandizement,  been  often 
used,  by  men  in  England,  as  an  argument  against 
having  recourse  ourselves,  to  vigorous  political  and 
military  measures,  which  is  the  only  possible  way  of 
resisting  an  enemy  of  such  a  character.  What 
should  we  think,  if  the  general-,  commanding  ah 
army  in  the  field,  were  to  call  in  his  outposts,  and 
order  all  his  soldiers  to  throw  off  their  accoutre- 
ments, enjoining  them  to  compose  themselves  to 
sleep,  if  possible,  and  strictly  prohibiting  any  senti^ 
nel,  vedette,  or  picket,  to  be  posted  id  front  of  his 
camp ;  legt,  by  a  show  of  military  alertness,  he 
plight  ?iwake  the  enterprise  of  a  vigilant  enemy, 
who  was  threatening  an  hourly  attack;  but  whose 
activity,  either  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  dormant. 
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or  capable  of  being  lulled  asleep  by  such  a  stupid 
manoeuvre  ?  Yet,  where  is  the  difference  between 
such  conduct  in  a  general,  and  the  policy  of  those, 
who  recommend  the  British  nation  to  fall  asleep,  or 
tremble,  within  its  wooden  walls,  dropping  the 
sabre  and  the  bayonet,  in  hopes  that  its  enemy  may 
also  forget  the  use  of  these  weapons  ? 

To  return  to  the  baser  metal,  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  principally  trusted,  in  our  wars  by  land; 
our  subsidies,  I  must  again  repeat,  have  never  been 
the  cause  of  any  measure  whatever.  As  the  export 
merchant  will  use  all  his  influence  to  obtain  a  draw- 
back for  every  branch  of  commerce  in  which  he  is 
concerned;  and  will  persuade  his  government,  if 
he  can,  that  money,  thus  taken  out  of  ihe  public 
treasury,  and  put  into  his  own  private  pocket,  will 
be  expended  in  the  most  beneficial  way  possible  to 
the  nation ;  although  if  his  demands  be  refused,  he 
finds  it  his  interest  to  persevere  in  trade  without 
them :  in  like  manner,  the  rulers  of  other  stattes^ 
who  have  always  acted  in  war  according  to  their 
own  feelings  and  interests  alone,  have  found  it  con« 
venient,  the  moment  that  it  suited  their  views  to  join 
with  us,  to  persuade  us,  that  they  either  would  not, 
or  could  not  do  so,  unless  we  took  their  armies  into 
pay.  Thus  we  have  been  systematically  deluded  by 
almost  every  nation  in  the  world ;  and  unhappily, 
none  of  these  demands  upon  our  treasury,  by  other 
states,  have  ever  b^n  rejected;  or  it  might  have 
been  proved,  that  they  were,  in  reality,  the  allies  of 
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our  power,  not  of  our  wealth ;  and. that  they  .were 
coming  forward  to  fight  for  themselves,  instead  of 
being  reluctantly  dn^wn  in  to  fight  for  us. 
'    As  a  farther  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  when  we 
consider  the  state  of  affairs,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war  to  the  time  when  Naples 
and  Sicily  acceded  to  our  alliance,  it  may  equally  . 
appear,  that  our  money  could  not  have  had   the 
smallest  weight  in  their  determinations.     All  that 
they  could  do,  if  it  be  true  that ,  Buonaparte  would 
not  leave  them  neutral,,  was  to  choose  their  side  in 
the  war ;  and  accordingly,  the  first  thing  they  did, 
was  to  throw  themselves  into  the  scale  of .  France. 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  measure 
forced  upon  the  Neapolitans  by  the  French:  for  my 
part,  I  have  great  doubts  upon  the  subject ;  because, 
if  they  had  voluntarily  put  themselves  in  a  state  of 
vassalage  under  Buonaparte,  and  had  been  animated 
by  the   sincerest   desire  of  serving   him,   ani  of 
effecting  our  ruin,  they   could  not  possibly   have 
devised  any  plan  better  calculated  for  that  purpose 
than  the  one  actually  pursued.     Nor  is  this  suppo- 
sition at  all  improbable.     The  weak  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  more  or  less  the  vassals  of  the  strong  ; 
and,  by  the  laws  of  nature^  have  always  furnished 
,   money,  troops,  or  ships,  to  th^  latter,  in  return  for 
protection  received.     The  only  thing  which  could 
have  been  said  to  be  truly  improbable  is,  that,  as 
we  have  since  done  in  respect  to  the  same  power, 
the  strong  should  ever  have  voluntarily  becopue  ttlQ 
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vassal  of  the  weak ;  a  thing  so  contrary  to.  all 
former  experience,  and  received  iiptions  of  what 
was  just  or  proper,  that  Vattel,  in  his  work  on  the 
law  of  nations,  where  he  has  fully  treated  of  the 
relations  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  when 
in  alliance  wth  each  other,  has  not  even,  in  imagi" 
natipn,  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  such  an  unnatural 
union/ 

Now  it  will  be  recollected,  that  Buonaparte  has 
always  declared  his  determination  of  excluding'  us 
from  the  Mediterranean :  but  this  could  not  well 
have  been  effected,  without  getting  French  troops 
into  Sicily.  All  the  wisest  preUminary  steps  for 
this  purpose  were  taken.  He  marched  a  respecta* 
ble  body  of  Jroops  into  the  Neapolitan  territories ; 
but  kept  them  in  situations  the  le^  likely  to  excite 
suspicion.  Shipping  might  have  been  collected  for 
him,  by  his  vassal,  under  some  plausible  pretext, 
such  as  an  apprehension  of  the  French  army  making 
a  sudden  attack  upon  Naples,  and  a  wish,  on  the 
part  of  the  court,  to  take  refuge  once  more,  under 
our  protection,  at  Palermo.  The  French  troops 
might  then  have  rapidly  marched  to  the  coast, 
embarked  in  the  fleet  thus  provided,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  had  got  a  footing  in  Sicily, -the  mask  would 
have  been  thrown  off,  and  we  should  have  had  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  from  king  Ferdinand  the 

*  See  Vuttcl,  Droit  des  G^ns,  liv.  i.  chap,  xvi, 
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fourth,  who  would  have  been  t>Iaced  upon  the  samd 
footing  with  the  other  auxiliary  princeS  i^der  the 
orders  of  the  French  emperor. 

As  Buonaparte  must  fiilly  see  into  the  nature  of 
our  unambitious  timid  policy,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  feel  the  weight  of  our 
Vast  military  resources ;  it  was  evidently  his  mterest, 
and  that  of  his  ally,  to  avoid  exciting  our  ambition,^ 
which  has  literally  been  dormant ;  lest  they  should 
put  us  upon  our  mettle,  and  draw  upon  them, 
unprepared,  some  vigorous  effort  of  out  latent 
strength.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  conduct  of 
the  court  of  Naples,  in  taking  advantage,  of  the 
weak  points  of  our  national  character,  and  persuading 
us  to  that  most  unaccountable  act  of  making  a 
transfer  of  our  money  into  the  hands  of  ah  enemy 
that  has  sworn  our  destruction.  All  circumstances 
considered,  a  plot  of  this  kind,  between  Buonaparte 
and  the  Neapolitan  court,  to  our  prejudice,  appeant 
as  probable  a  way  as  any  other,  of  accounting  for 
the  measures  of  both  up  to  the  period  of  the.  great 
coalition  in  1 805  ;  and  the  loud  complaints  which 
he  afterwards  made  of  the  treachery  and  ingratitude 
of  that  court,  with  his  implacable  denunciations  of 
revenge  against  it,  give  additional  weight  to  thi3 
hypothesis.  Had  such  a  plot  existed,  the  insolence 
with  which  Buonaparte  presumed  upon  our  modera^ 
tion,    added   to  the  deceit  and   hypocrisy  of  the 

Neapolitans  (if  the  experiments  of  insolence  and  * 
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cunning,  upon  a  credulity  arising  frotti  hohbi^bli 
principles,  h^ve  any  claim  to  the  title  oiF  wisdbih), 
may  justly  be  considered  as  a  master-piece  of  policy. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  most  probable  andrfeasoh- 
able  is  not  always  the  truest  mode  oiF  accounting  JFoIr 
the  actions  of  weak,  ignorant,  and  effertiihate  govern- 
ments ;  but,  admitting  the  above  supposition  to  b6 
true,  oflFensive  as  such  duplicity  may  be  to  our 
feelings  as  Englishmen,  we  have  no  just  cause  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  the 
court  of  Naples.  We  must  recollect  that  France 
and  Englatnd  were  equally  foreign  to  them :  they 
had  a  right  to  choose  between  the  two ;  and  they 
joined  Buonaparte  when  he  wais  the  strongest,  and 
served  him  most  strenuously.  At  the  same  tinie, 
they  implored  our  pity,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  our  secret  friends,  and  we  thought  proper 
to  believe  them,  to  spare  them,  and  even  to  subsi- 
dize them. 

If  money  was  granted  to  them  imder  any  cohdi« 
tions  at  all,  it  ihust  have  been  on  a  promise,  that 
they  would  join  us  the  moment  that  we  became  the 
strongest  party,  which  they  afterwards  did.  Hence, 
even  their  good  faith  would,  under  every  supposi- 
tion,  have  proved  as  unimpeachable  as  that  of  the 
oracle  to  Pyrrhus.  For  if  Buonaparte  had  continued 
the  strongest  from  first  to  last,  they  would  most 
assuredly,  in  process  of  time,  have  publicly  declared 
war,  and  entered  into  direct  hostilities,  against  us  t 
but  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  to  make 
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the  same  solemn  professions  of  imaUerable  friendship 
to  us  in  their  hearts ;  which,  as  we,  by  our  previ- 
ous conduct,  had  admitted  their  secret  friendship  to 
be  a  claim  upon  our  treasury,  they  might  have  justly 
urged  as  a  plea  for  our  increasing  their  subsidy ; 
for  the  more  vigorously  that  the  French  (of  whom, 
according  to  their  own  account,  they  were  the  secret 
enemies)  made  them  act  against  us,  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  the  expense  of  them,  our  secret  friends, 
nujst  necessarily  be. 

Who  does  not  see,  that  by  allowing  ourselves  to 
'be  influenced,  as  we  have  too  often  done,  by  such 
professions,  whether  true  or  false,  we  may  be  made 
the  blind  instruments  of  our  own  ruin  ?  We  may 
leave  neutral  all  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  French 
empire,  and  omit  every  just  and  favorable  opportu- 
nit}"  of  increasing  our  own  power ;  forgetting, .  out 
of  pity  to  foreign  princes  who  may  be  our  bitter 
enemies  in  their  hearts,  the  sacred  duty  ^hich  we 
owe  to  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  to  ourselves, 
and  to  our  posterity ;  and  continuing  to  waste,  upon 
strangers  to  our  language,  to  our  feelings,  and  to 
our  principles,  those  treasures,  which,  if  employed 
in  arming  British  hands,  might  enable  us  to  conquer 
half  the  world ;  till,  at  last,  ye  may  fmd  out  our 
cn*or  to  late ;  when  a  mighty  army  of  Norwegians, 
Neapolnans,  Sicilians,  Dutch,  Swedes  and  Germans, 
originally  raised,  trained  and  supported  by  our  pwi^ 
money,  may  come,  and  drive  us  out  of  Ireland,  02; 
bum  London  to  the  ground  before  our  faces  j  ^11 
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the  while  professing  to  be  extremely  sorry  for  the 
necessity  they  are  under  of  acting  against  thdr  best 
friends ;  and  deriding  us  by  promises  of  ranging 
themselves  under  the  British  standard,  the  ijioment 
that  we,  in  our  turn,  shall  become  stronger  tjiah 
the  French  ? 

To  return  to  tlie  policy  of  the  court  of  Naples  ; 
after  Russia  and  Austria  joinied  us,  although  subse- 
quent events  did  not  justify  the  public  opinion,  every  ' 
one  must  allow  that  the  most  splendid  results  were^ 
expected  from  this  formidable  coalition :  a  consi- 
derable diminution  of  the  French  power  was,  at 
least,  prognosticated  as  a  matter  of  c&tainty.  What 
merit,  therefore,  had  the  Neapolitans  in  joining  >  us 
and  our  allies  at  that  period  ?  They  knew  that 
Buonaparte  admitted  of  no  neutrality ;  and  it  might 
have  been  dangerous '  to  trust  any  longer  to  our' 
forbearance,  particularly  as  the  Russians*  and 
Austrians,  '  nations  that  are  more  famous  for 
levying  contributions,  than  for  making  disburse- 
ments, in  neutral  countries,  were  coming  into  play. 
Had  they  either  declared  against  us  and  our  allies, 
or  we  against  them,  how  could  they  have  hoped  to 
resist  us  a  moment,  if  the  French,  as  tvas  expected, 
had  been  driven  back  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
frontiers?  '     • 

*  The  Russians,  when  they  co-operated  with  us,  in  aid  of 
the  Neapolitans,  in  1799,  made  the  latter  supply  theia  with 
clothing  &c.  (See  a  letter  from  Sir  T.  Troubridge  to  Lord 
Nelson,  dated  Naples,  7th  of  .September  of  that  year.) 
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Let  these  circumstances  be  fiilly  consideredy 
together  with  the  feeble  character  of  that  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  state  of  its  people  and  of  it3 
array,  and  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  present  court 
of  Palermo  (had  it  never  received  a  shilling  of  our 
public  money)  neither  could  nor  would  have  acted 
otherwise  than  it  has  done ;  that  it  would  have 
*  submitted  to  Buonaparte,  and  joined  in  all  his 
schemes  for  pur  destruction,  at  the  time  it  did ;  and 
that  it  would  afterwards  have  shaken  him  off,  and 
courted  our  alliance,  exactly  at  the  time  it  did  ;  1 
shall  not  merely  say,  had  we  refused  to  subsidize  it, 
but  had  we  demanded,  as  the  price  of  our  friendship 
and  pardon,  that  Naples  and  Sicily  should  pay  an 
annual  subsidy  to  us. 

Reflecting  in  the  above  manner,  it  appears  to  me,- 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  expended  by  us 
in  subsidies,  has  been  uselessly  thrown  away ;  *  that 
experience  having  proved  the  absurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  break  the  power  of  France,  by  a  war  of 
finance,  of  hired  coalitions,  of  temporary  occupa- 
tions, and  of  little  diversions;  we  must  recur  to 
the  only  method,  which  we  have  not  yet  tried,  that 
of  fighting  on  a  great  scale  for  ourselves,  aaxd  of 
attacking  our  enemy,  upon  every  eleijient,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  where  he  is  to  be  fouiid, 
without  distinction ;  for  all  elements,  all  climates, 
all  seasons,  are  alike  to  the  brave. 

I  have  admitted,  in  former  parts  of  this  work, 
the  necessity  of  having  allies,  of  a  proper  deacrip*^ 
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tion,  fxid  of  adhermg  to  them  to  the  last  extremity* 
The  only  thing  which  I  objected  to  in  our  external 
relatiohS)  was  the  mode  in  which  we  took  a  part  in 
the  wars  of  the  continent;  a  mode  which  was 
gradually  leading  us  to  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  had  already  brought  us  to  that  inter- 
mediate state^  which  is  the  sure  symptom  of  the 
downfal  of  a  nation  ;  a  want  of  confidence^  in^  or  * 
rather  a  total  ignorance  of,  its  own  strength,  and  a 
belief  of  the  inferiority  of  its  own  troops  to  those 
of  every  other  nation. 

Trusting  always  to  foreign  bayonets,  never  to 
our  own,  first  we-  formed  to  ourselves  the  most 
magnificent  ideas  of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
armies.  Their  soldierlike  appearance,  and  wonder-* 
ful  steadiness  under  arms,  their  discipline^  their 
valor,  their  tactics,  their  every  things  were  subjects 
of  our  enthusiastic  admiration,  or  rather  of  stupid 
amazement,  insomuch  that,  at  last^  we  seemed  to 
fancy  them  more  than  mortals ;  when,  to  our  utter 
astonishment  the  French  came  forward,  and  heat 
them  all,  one  after  the  other.  Then  French  enthu- 
siasm, French  valor,  French  manoeuvres,  French 
generals,  in  their  tum^  became  the  subjects  of  our 
amazement  and  terror  ;'  and  we  talked  of  the  dread- 
ful power  of  Buonaparte  widi  the  same  reverential 
awe,  that  the  child  feels  for  the  more  than  human 
prowess  of  Jack  the  giant-killer ;  because  the  8el£- 
made  empe];or  had  subdued  the  modem  g^nts  of 
our  own  creation^    All  the  while^  w^  looke4\up9^ 
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ourselves  as  a  race  of  pigmies,  in  comparisoA  with 
these  mighty  warriors  of  the  continent;  and  by 
other  nations,  the  very  name  of  an  English  soldier 
could  not  be  mentioned  without  a  sneer  of  derision. 
When  lo  !  to  confound  the  universe,  and  oursiplves 
most  of  all,  it  was  proved,  that  the  humble, 
despised,  inexperienced ,  British  troops  could  beat 
these  conquerors  of  the  world  ! 

Had  not  our  national  spirit  been  sunk  very  lovr 
(and  what  could  have  sunk  it  so  low,  but  our 
unhappy  mode  of  making  war  with  money,  not 
with  g<mpowder  ?) ;  had  we  not  become  so  unwar- 
like,  so  degraded  in  our  own  eyd^,  so  ignorant  of 
our  own  powers,  as  to  be  tutored,  in  a  manner,  by 
our  fears,  to  prepare  for  bending  the^  knee,  and 
bowing  the  neck  to  the  yoke ;  would  the  victories 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Maida,  which  our  ancestors 

would  have  considered  simple  and  natural  occur- 

J' 

rences,  have-  been  received  with  such  extravagant 
joy,  and  even  held  up  as  wonderful  discoveries  in 
England  ?  Those  who  are  adverse  to  any  vigorous" 
exertion  of  our  military  power,  and  are  preaching 
the  timid,  defensive,  unambitious,  unwarlike,  evacu- 
ating system,  are  at  this  moment  fond  of  asking, 
"  What  can  be  the  use  of  exposing  the  lives  of 
^'  our  valuable  troops  ?  If  to  prove  the  superiority 
"  of  British  valor  to  that  of  the  French ;  that,** 
they  say  "  is  already  known  to  the  whole  world.'* 
But  although  it  be  known  now,  it  was  neither 
known  nor  suspected  a  few  years  ago;  nor  would 
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it  ever  have  been  known,  but  for  occasional  devia- 
tions from  that  very  policy,  which  these  gentlemen 
recomtnend  j  and  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
observed,  that  the  lives  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  our  regular  army  are,  in  no  respect,  more 
valuable  to  the  state,  than  those  of  women  or  chil-* 
dren ;  if  they  are  to  be  pampered  up  in  idleness,  in 
time  of  war,  instead  of  being  daily  exposed  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy^ 

Even  now,  after  having  beaten  the  French  with 
inferior  numbers  in  so  many  battles,  we  scarcely 
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seem  yet  to  understand  these  simple  facts  in  their 
true  light ;  no Ao  see,  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, that  there  can  be  any  thing  wonderful,  either 
in  the  science,  the  tactics,  or  the  manoeuvres  of  our 
enemies.  On  the  contrary,  we,  their  conquerors^ 
must  either  be  superior  to  them,  and  to  those  whonl 
they  have  conquered,  in  these  respects ;  or  admit- 
ting that  we  are  inferior  to  them  in  all,  a  still  more 
satisfactory  and  flattering  inference  must  of  necessity 
be  drawn :  for  if  we,  with  all  our  present  imper- 
fections, contrive  to  beat  them  wherever  we  meet 
them,  it  is  evident,  that  by  improving  ourselves  in 
those  points  in  which  we  are  deficient,  where  we 
now  repulse,  we  shall  be  able  totally  to  defeat,  .and 
where  we  now  defeat,  we  shall  be  able  to  annihilate, 
any  French  army,  that  may  come  in  our  way,  let 
who  will  be  its  general. .  But  how  are  we  to  improve 
the  deficiencies  of  our  military  system,  and  to  acquire 
greater  skill  in  the  art  of  war  ?    Not,  certainly,  by 
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remaining  inactive;  by  never  venturing  to  attack 
our  enemy ;  by  running  away  from  every  country, 
in  which  we  know  that  he  can  attack  us ;  and  by 
even  running  away  from  some  countries,  without 
waiting  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  possible  for  him 
to  get  at  us  or  not ;  lest  we  should,  by  any  accident^ 
risk  the  lives  of  our  valuable  soldiers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  we  have  had  no  canting 
about  valuable  lives  ever  urged  as  a  reason  for 
neglecting  any  opportunity,  however  hazardous,  of 
destroying  the  enemy's  ships ;  and  yet  life  is  fiilly 
as  dear  to  the  mariner  as  to  the  soldier.  Such  is 
the  difference  between  our  naval  ibid  our  nMlitary 
policy.  In  the  former  we  are  aH  fire  and  enterprise : 
in  the  latter,  we  are  not  ashaiiied  to  broach  the 
maxims  of  downright  cowardice,  under  the  mask 
of  prudence.  Yet  we  have  had  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  induce  us  to  embrace  an  equally  daring 
policy  in  our  wars  by  land ;  for,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  when  we  have  trusted  to  our  own  arms,  we 
have  alvirays  beaten  the  enemy ;  whilst  all  the  foreign 
armies,  subsidized  by  us,  have  invariably  been 
beaten.  Asa  nation,  too,* in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  vigor  of  our  late  operations,  we  have 
assumed  a  more  martial  spirit ;  and  have,  by  degrees, 
begim  to  feel  our  own  strength  :  so  that,  although 
the  comparative  power  of  France  is,  in  reality, 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war ;  yet,  in  point  of  public  opitiion,  we, 
not  die  French,  have  every  where  been   rising 
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in  the  scale.  The  British  troops  now  strike  terror 
into  their  enemies,  and  fill  their  friends  with  confi- 
dence, wherever  they  go ;  and  the  conquest  of 
England,  formerly  considered  by  all  other  nations 
as  an  easy  task,  is  now  scarcely  contemplated  even 
in  imagina.tion ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  attempted,  with 
the  smallest  prospect  of  success,  as  long  as  we  shall 
preserve  our  naval  superiority,  and  continue  to  find 
employment  for  our  enemy  abroad* 

Let  us,  therefore,  trust  in  future  to  our  valor, 
and  to  our  daring  and  persevering  spirit :  these  will 
gain  us  allies ;  these  will  preserve  them.  As  for 
our  wealth,  vi^  need  it  all  for  ourselves,  to  make 
ourselves  stronger  and  more  formidable,  and  conse- 
quently more  courted  by  other  nations. 

Looking  back  to  the  past  history  of  Europe,  it 
appears,  that  the  Russians,  Austrians,  and  all  other 
foreign  powers,  have  been  very  well  able  to  find 
money  for  those  wars,  in  which  we  have  either 
taken  no  interest,  or  in  which  they  have  fought 
against  us.  Let  them  find  money  in  the  same  way, 
when  they  act,  as  our  allies.  The  fact  is,  that  no 
government  ever  raises,  or  has  in  readiness,  at  any 
time,  more  troops,  than  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain by  its  own  resources ;  so  that  if  we  send  a 
British  army  to  the  assistance  of  an  ally,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  shall  serve  him  as  efflpctually  as  if 
we  gave  him  a  subsidy  to  enable  him  to  maintain  an 
extra  army,  of  his  own,  of  the  same  numbers.  By 
either  of  these  two  modes^  our  object  may,  on  a 
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hasty  view,  be  supposed  to  be  equally  served ;  but 
•on  a  closer  examination  of  the  subject,  the  former 
will  be  found  to  be  the  only  politic  mode  of  assisting 
an  ally. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have  it  in 
•deliberation,  whether  to  send  a  British  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  to  co-operate  with  an  ally,  or 
as  much  money,  as  will  enable  him  to  set  on  foot 
sixty  thousand  native  troops  more  than  he  could 
have  maintained  without  our  assistance. 

By  adopting  the  former  measure,  we  give  a  large 
British  army  an  opportunity  of 'learning  the  art  of 
war.  Our  own  officers  and  soldier  measure  their 
talents  and  valor  with  those  of  their  friends  and  of 
their  enemies,  and  find  themselves,  in  all  proba- 
bility, superior  to  both.  By  their  exploits  they 
increase  the  glory  of  the  state,  and  make  us  be 
considered  terrible  and  respectable,  as  a  nation,  all 
over  the  world.  By  exchanges,  promotions,  and 
movements  of  corps,  every  regiment  in  the  service 
becomes  full  of  officers  and  men  inured  to  war# 
Hope  and  energy  take  place  of  inactivity  and  despon- 
dency, in  our  national  councils;  and  should  our 
external  wars,  after  all,  turn  out  badly,  we  have  a 
regular  army  for  our  home  defence,  insensible  to 
fear,  despising  hardships  and  misery,  fully  capable 
of  instructing,  and,  what  is  more  essential,  of 
showing  a  proper  example  to  our  new  levies,  and 
thereby  exciting  their  courage  and  emulation ;  so 
that- by  this  system,  whilst  it  affords  the  only  hope 


of  breaking  the  enemy's  power,  tee  prepare' 
ourselves  if  we  fail,  to  meet  invasion  in  the  most 
warlike  and  formidable  attitude  possible^ 

Should  we  prefer  the  latter  alternative^  and  subsi- 
dize an  army  of  sixty  thousand  foreigners,  keepings 
our  own  population  at  hotne,  withili  the- magic  circle 
of  our  wooden  walls,  employed  solely  in  the  arts 
of  peace ;  then  we  are  known  to  the  nations  merely 
by  our  prodigious  wealth,  a  quality  iii  itself  only* 
calculated  to  excite  their  envy,  to  tempt  their 
ambition,  and  to  set  fheh'  minds  to  work,  in  forming 
plans  for  robbingius  of  it  the  first  favorable  opportu- 
nity. If  our  allies  succeed  in  the  war,  by  the  help^ 
of  our  guineas,  then  we  gain  nothing ;  •  neither* 
increase  of  territory,  nor  of -glory,  nor  even  (what 
is  hardest  of  all)  do  we  gain  the  gratitude  or  respect' 
of  those  whom  we  have  been  serving.  Should 
they,  the  same  allies,  afterwards,  either  in  conse-- 
quence  of  defeats,  or  impelled  by  that  fickleness 
Y/hich  IS  so  common  amongst  sovereign  states,  declare' 
against  us  ;  then  the  additional  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  formed  at  our  own  expense,  will  be  al- 
ready and  powerful  weapon j  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  for  our  destructioli.  As  by  this  sy«tem  we"* 
can  have  no  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  own,  of 
any  skill  or  experience  in  war,  or  with  any  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  to  defend  the  country,  wheii' 
it  comes  to  be  attacked ;  the  nation  may  feel  itself,, 
in  the  day  of  invasion,  so  completely  paralyzed  by' 
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ignorance,  effemmacy  and  despondency,  as  to  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  its  more  warlike  assailants. 

To  show,  in  a  stiU  stronger  light,  the  impolicy  of 
the  subsidizing  system ;  it  may  be  observed,  that 
its  effects  are,  in  all  ca3es,  more  ruinous,  than  the 
worst  disasters,  which  a  nation,  acting  upon  the 
warlike  system,  can  incur.  By  the  latter,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  the  whole  body  of  a  national 
army,  however  numerous,  becomes  gradually  ipured^ 
to  war,  by  hazarding  a  part  of  it  j  so  that  the  loss 
of  a  corps  of  thirty  or .  forty  thousapd  men,  cut  to 
pieces,  or  taken  prisoners,  can  be  replaced  ia  4 
moment,  by  troops  equally  good :  and  serious  as  the 
loss  of  such  a  corps  must  be  allowed  to  be,  the 
^  hostile  army  that  acted  against  it,  has  evidently 
gained  no  immediate  addition  to  its  oym  positive 
strength  or  numbers,  by  destroying  it,  A  subsidi-i 
zing  nation,  on  the  contrary,  if  its  hopes  in  wap 
are  disappointed  (and  they  are  always  liable  to  be 
disappointed  by  the  caprice  of  those  to  whom  it 
trusts  for  protection) ;  may  find  itself  all  at  once 
exposed,  in  a  completely  helpless  and  defenceless, 
state,  to  the  whole  united  force, '  of  its  original 
enemy  and  of  its  former  friends,  unexpectedly 
combining  together  for  its  destruction, 

These  reflections  may,  it  is  presumed,  sufficiently 
explain  the  simple  and  obvious  process,  by  which  all 
governments  that  have  acted  upon  the  subsidizipig 
system,  have  brought  about  the  downfal  of  the 
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Nations  over  which  they  have  ruled ;  however  great, 
or  powerful^  or  populous,  or  even  naturally  brave 
and  high  spirited,  the  people  of  these  natiohs  may 
have  been.  Let  us  hope,  now  that  we  stand  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  that  we  may  see  the  danger 
into  which  our  subsidizing  policy  has  been  leading 
us,  and  that  we  shall  abandon  this  faithless  guide  for 
ever. 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  same  sum  of  money,  if  faith- 
fully managed,  we  might  bring  into  the  field  a  greater 
number  of  continental,  troops,  than  we  can  furnish 
of  our  own ;  but  if  the  numbers  were  even  double, 
it  would  not  counterbalance  the  many  disadvantages 
of  the  former  system.  If  success  in  the  war,  in 
which  we  lend  our  aid,  be  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  country  (and  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  inter* 
fere  in  any  other  kind  of  war),  it  may  perhaps  be 
allowed,  that  40,000  British  soldiers,  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  may  be  depended  upon  in  the  rudest 
shocks  of  fortune,  will  be  fully  as  efficient,  at  any 
time,  as  60,000  foreigners,  who  will  be  glad  to 
spunge  upon  us  in  our  prosperity,  but  who  are  likely 
to  abandon  us,  when  we  most  need  their  assistance, 
at  the  command  of  some  ungratefnl  prince  of  their 
own,  over  whose  conduct  we  have  no  manner  of 
control ;  and  whom  our  enemies,  who  only  subsi- 
dize the  ministers,  and  mistresses,. and  generals  of 
foreign  potentates,'  may  turn  against  us  for  the 

■  Bribery,  which  is  said  to  have  gready  contributed  to  th^. 
successes  of  the  French^  is  certainly  a  less  ruinous  systeiri,  tbai| 
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thousandth  part  of  the  sums  which  we  have  been    . 
expending  upon  his  armies. 

But  as  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  for 
us  to  have  any  proper  security,  that  the  money, 
bestowed  by  us  in  subsidies,  may  not  be  embezzled 
by  the  agents,  or  favorites,  of  the  allied  prince, 
misapplied  by  himself  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
pleasures  and  magnificence,  or  even  hoarded  up  to 
pay  the  contributions,  which  he  foresees  may  be 
required  of  him  by  our  enemy,  if  he  fails  lA  the 
war ; '  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  our  subsidies 
never  have  brought  into  the  field  so  many  effective 
men,  in  addition  to  what  our  allies  would  have 
employed  without  them,  as  we  ourselves  might,  for 
the  same  sum,  have  sent  to  their  assistance.  5o  that, 
in  every  light  in  which  this  system  can  be  viewed,  it 
appears  to  me  the  most  impolitic,  degrading,  and 
ruinous,  that  could  have  been  invented. 

Let  us  only  consider  in  what  a  state  we  should  hayc 

subsidising ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  either  of  these  two 
despicable  modes  of  making  war  with  money,  can  have  any 
great  effect,  in  contributing  to  its  success.  The  promises  oi 
men  jn  office,  who  are  base  enough  to  engage  that  they  will 
use  their  influence  to  involve  their  own  country  in  an  unneces- 
sary war  with  another  state,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  bnbe 
from  a  third  power,  are  evidently  little  to  be  depended  upon^ 

'  How  opportunely  the  subsidies,  paid  by  us  to  the 
Austrians,  last  year,  came  to  enable  them  to  make  good  the 
expenses,  to  which  they  were  afterwards  put, by  certain  artickf 
of  their  peace  with  Buonaparte  I 
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been,  had  we  also  set  out  upon  a  system  of  subsi* 
dizing  all  the  other  maritime  powers,  great  and  small, 
from  the  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Danes,  down  to  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  order  to  fight  against  the 
French  by  sea ;  whilst  we  hired  Austrians,  Russian^ 
&c.  to  oppose  them  by  land.  We  should  most 
certainly  have  been  a  province  of  France,  at  this 
moment ;  and,  as  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
observe,  the  principles  of  war  are  the  same,  upon 
all  elements.  If  it  would  be  impolitic  in  us  now,  to 
go  to  the  Americans,  and  furnish  them  with  as  much 
money  as  would  enable  them  to  build,  equip,  man^, 
and  maintain  eighty  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  hundred 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels  of  war,  on  condition 
that  they  would  join  us  against  the  French  ;  it  must 
be  equally  impolitic  for  us  to  persevere  in  the  same 
system  by  land.  Were  we  to  make  such  an  offer^ 
no  doubt  the  Americans  would  join  us  in  a  moment; 
for  they  have  long  wished  for  a  navy,  and  seem  evea 
to  have  been  desirous  of  going  to  war ;  but  how 
long  could  we  make  sure  that  they  would  not  turn 
that  navy  against  us  ?  If  such  a  system,  by  sea, 
would  evidently  lead  to  our  ruin,  and  every  one, 
perhaps,  will  allow  this,  because  it  is  contrary  to  our 
national  policy  j  it  follows,  that  the  ^ame  system,  by^ 
land,  although  it  happens  to  coincide  with  our 
present  national  policy,  must,  of  necessity,  be  equally 
ruinous. 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  a  general  rule 
never  to  subsidize,  except  in  occasions  of  extraor* 
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dinary  distress  on  the  part  of  a  very  deserving  ally  ; 
when  such  cases  do  actually  occur,  and  the  necessity 
is  fully  proved,  we  must  require  ample  security  for 
the  repayment  of  our  loans,  which,  if  the  allied 
nation  be  naturally  rich  and  powerful,  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  ought  to  advance  money ;  but 
if  its  affairs  are  in  so  very  bad  a  state,  that  repay- 
ment cannot  be  expected,  or  that  it  would  be  unge- 
nerous to  demand  it,  we  must  insist  upon  having  as 
much  control  over  the  management  of  our  own 
money  as  possible.  For  instance,  should  we  advance 
a  certain  subsidy,  on  condition  that  an  ally  keeps  on 
foot  an  army  of  a  certain  force  j  British  generals 
should  be  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  every  corps 
of  the  allied  army,  with  a  few  officers  under  them, 
who  ought  to  have,  by  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment, a  positive  right  and  power,  to  inspect  and 
review  the  troops,  to  inquire  both  into  the  state  of 
tlieir  discipline  and  of  their  pay,  and  to  report  upon 
the  same  to  our  government.  The  bills  for  the 
payment  of  the  subsidy  should  be  drawn,  for  as 
short  periods  as  possible ;  and  none  of  them 
accepted,  upon  any  account  whatever,  mthout  the 
certificates  of  these  military  inspectors*  It  would 
he  still  better,  perhaps,  after  settling  the  terms  of 
the  subsidy 5  to  see  what  portion  of  the  allied  troops 
it  would  be  able  to  maintain,  and  to  t?ike  the  payment 
of  some  particular  corps,  according  to  this  calculation, 
into  our  own  hands,  by  means  pf  a  British  paymas- 
ter-general, agtin^  under  orders  of  the  chief  military 
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inspector  of  the  whole  allied  anny.  By  this  means 
our  money  will  be  sure  to  go  direct  to  a  part  of  the 
allied  troops,  at  least,  who  will  feel  grateful  to  us 
on  that  account ;  and  the  moment  that  the  pay  of 
this  particular  corps  is  stopped,  they  will  know,  that 
the  fault  does  not  rest  with  us,  but  with  their  own 
government,  who  are  not  doing  justice  lo  the  arti- 
cles of  the  agreement,  by  either  diminishing  the 
numbers,  or  withholding  the  allowances,  .of  some 
other  corps. 

Had  this  system  been  adopted  in  Spain,  and  had 
we  sent  our  supplies  of  all  kinds  direct  to  the 
Spanish  armies,  without  the  intervention,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  provincial  juntas,  and  in  others  of  the 
supreme  central  junta,  a  great  deal  of  money,  sup- 
posed,  by  the  Spaniards  themselves^  to  have  been 
embezzled,  would  have  been  usefully  applied ;  and 
our  stores  of  arms  and  clothing,  which  were  often 
stowed  away  in  magazines  in  the  capital  of  some 
province,  when  the  poor  soldiers  were  half-armed^ 
half-naked,  in  front  of  the  enemy,  would  have 
reached  them  In  time  to  be  of  proper  service,  or 
have  been  saved  frona  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  The  affair*  of  Spain  would  have  been  in 
a  better  state  than  they  are  now;r  and  our  own 
influence,  founded  upon  the  gratitude  of  those 
whom  we  should  have  effectually  served,  would 
have  been  much  greater  in  that  country  than  it  is. 
In  some  cases  of  emergency,  in  which  a  British 
^^ei^t  who  had  the  power,  took  upon  himself  tbt 
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responsibility,  of  ordering  supplies  straight  to  on* 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  instead  of  sending  them  to  a 
provincial  junta,  to  whom  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  have  been  consigned,  and  by  whom,  com- 
bining local  circumstances,  and  the  season  of  the 
year,  with  the  ev^ts  that  afterwards  took  place,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  they  never  could  have  been  for* 
\^ded  to  the  soldiers ;  I  had  occasion  person- 
ally to  observe  all  the  beneficial  effects  resulting 
from  this  arrangenj^^^^^-^-sijch  as  have  been 
described. 


*  The  members  of  the  pro^Hnewi-Jrtnta  alluded  to  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  this  arrangement :  it  would  have  beeii 
much  more  agreeable  to  tliem  to  have  had  the  supplies  sent 
to  them  in  the  capital  of  their  province  ;  that  by  having  the 
complete  disposal  of  them  in  their  own  hands,  they  might 
increase  their  influence  and  power  amongst  tlieir  countrymen. 
The  siipineness  of  the  provincial  juntas  of  Spain,  in  respect  to 
the  proper  equipment  of  their  troops,  when  they  had  the 
means  in  their  power,  has  often  and  justly  been  rq)robated. 
But  the  same  provinces,  which  showed  great  want  of  energy 
in  this  respect,  have  proved  their  patriotism,  by  adhering 
manfully  to  the  cause  of  their  country  to  the  last.  Hence 
their  neglect  cannot,  in  justice,  be  ascribed  to  treachery; 
which  those,  who  judge  harshly  or  dftspondingly  of  the  Spa- 
niards, are  so  apt  to  insinuate  as  the  cause  of  every  disaster. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  was  unreasonable  in  us  to  expect,  all  at 
once,  the  activity  and  energy  *  ?  warriors,  from  a  gentry  who 
had  been  educated,  and  past  their  lives,  under  such  a  govern^ 
ment  as  that  which  formerly  ruled  Spain.  Since  we  did 
form  such  expectations,  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  we  were  disap- 
pointed.. 
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Indeed,  exclusive  of  troops,  which  appears  to  me 
almost  the.  only  politic  way  of  a$8i8ting  an  ally,  if 
aids  or  supplies  of  any  kind,  involving  expense  are 
to  be  granted ;  it  is  much  better  to  provide,  and 
send  out  arms,  clothing,  or  necessaries  for  his 
soldiers ;  the  value  of  which  will  be  gratefully  felt 
by  so  many  thousand  men,  and  by  which  we  encou- 
rage our  own  manufactures  of  warlike  stores ;  than 
to  grant  him  an  equal  sum  in  money,  which  may  be 
embezzled,  or  employed  in  intrigues  subversive  of 
our  own  interest,  and  of  which  the  obligation  caa 
never  be  properly  felt>  dither  by  the  soldiers  or  the 
people  of  the  allied  nation. 

It  may  be  said,  that  a  great  power  (Rusda  or 
Austria,  for  instance)  would  not  submit'  to  such 
conditions ;  which  might  be  felt  as  a  degradation  to 
the  dignity  of  the  emperor,.  This  is  exactly  the 
point  to.  which  I  wish  to  bring  the  question; 
because  as  no  subsidy  of  oiu^,  if  I  reason  rightly, 
ever  was,  or  ever  can  possibly  be,  the  cause  of  any 
state  engaging  or  persevemig  in  war,  in  alliance  with 
us,  it  is  highly  impolitic  in  us  to  grant  one,  without 
the  most  urgent  and  imperious  necessity  on  the  part 
of  our  ally;  whose  dignity  is  obliged,  if  he  wishes 
to  negociate  a  loan  in  his  capital,  to  subnut  to  give 
proper  security  and  receipts,  even  to  merchants  and 
bankers,  who  are  his  own  subjects.  Consequently, 
if  an  ally,  however  great  or  powerful,  objects  to 
receiving  a  subsidy,  which  he  requests  of  us,  upon 
any  terms  or  conditions  that  we  choose  to  namer;  it 
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fiiHy  proves  that  he  can  either  carry  on  the  war 
without  it,  or  that  he  means  to  deceive  us :  and, 
therefore,  whilst  he  saves  his  dignity,  we  shall  save 
our  money ;  and,  at"  the  same  time,  we  shall  have 
his  alliance  (as  long  as  he  thinks  it  his  interest  to  be 
our  ally)  upon  the  best  terms  possible  for  ourselves. 
Should  the  same  ally,  after  a  fruitless  negociation  of 
this  kind,  again  come  upon  us  with  a  request  to 
subsidize  him,  then  his  dignity  will  have  yielded  to 
ours,  which  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us,  as  a  nation^ 
than  that  of  any  foreign  king,  emperor,  or  com- 
monwealth in  the  world:  and  if  we  do  not  lay 
harder  conditions  upon  him  than  those  to  which  he 
formerly  objected;  he  will  feel  that  we  treat  him 
with  more  magnanimity  and  generosity  than  he 
deserves.     But  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  go  to 
war  with  the  whole  world,  than  to  allow  the  rulers 
or  people  of  any  foreign  nation  to  imagine,  for  a 
moment,  that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves  without 
subsidizing  them ;    a  supposition,  which  our  ill- 
judged  mode  of  making  w^  with  money  has  spread 
to  our  prejudice  all  over  the  globe :  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  nation,  from  the  Persians  and  Afigans^ 
on  the  frontiers  of  our  Indian  territory,  to  the  extre- 
mities of   Barbary  and  Scandinavia,  that  is  not 
grasping  at  our  gold;  whilst  they  have  not  thift 
smallest  intention  or  wish  to  serve  us,  and  feel  for  us 
no  other  sentiment,  than  the  secret  contempt,  which 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  must  necessarily  feel,  for  ak 
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state,  acting  upon  such  a  base  and  unwarlike,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  prodigal  and  ruinous  system^ 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  by  a  few  obser* 
vations  upon  the  mode,  in  which  we  hare  acted  in. 
the  East;  which  aflFords  a  striking  contrast  to  our 
European  policy.  The  British  East  India  Company, 
from  the  period  of  their  first  establishment  in  those 
remote  regions,  have  felt,  in  every  contest  with 
their  neighbours,  the  necessity  of  conquering,  or  of 
being  conquered ;  '  and,  accordingly,  have  never 
made  war  by  halves.  They  have  never  had  in  pay 
a  single  soldier  who  was  not  under  their  own  imme- 
diate command  and  control.  Instead  of  subsidizing 
foreign  powers  in  India,  to  attack  their  enemies, 
they  have,  although  never  without  allies,  always 
acted  as  principles  in  their  own  wzrs  y  and  in  cases 
where  they  have  sent  assistance  of  troops  to  a 
weaker  state,  they  have  very  properly,  and  most 
justly,  made  that  state  maintain  their  troops  at  its 
own  expense.  For  example,  they  kept  in  their  ally 
the  Nizam's  country,  with<)ut  the  smallest  expense 
to  themselves,  a  strong  well-disciplined  corpse 
totally  commanded  by  British  officers;  which  after- 
wards formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  army 
that  destroyed  Tippoo,  and  subsequently  composed 
half  of  Lord  Wellington's  army  in  the  Mahratta 
war.  It  is  evident,  that  had  our  European  policy 
got  out  to  India,  we  should  have  been  subsidizing 
the  Nizam,  and  all  our  other  allies,  perhaps,  even 
our  enemies,  instead  of  making  them  subsidize  us  f 
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80  that  when  our  friends,  either  from  fickleness,  or 
dismayed  by  some  disaster,  turned  against  us,  which 
the  conduct  of  our  European  allies  shows  must  have 
been  the  case  sooner  or  later,  Tippoo  would  most 
assuredly  have  driven  us  out  of  India. 

The  policy  of  the  East  India  Company,  there- 
fore, considered  as  a  sovereign  state,  when  it  comes 
to  be  analyzed,  proves  rajdically  contrary  to  the 
national  policy  of  the  mother-country;  and  has, 
by  its  contrary  effects,  afforded  anothar  striking 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  warlike  over  the 
subsidizmg  system.  By  acting  upon  the  former,  a 
company,  originally  consisting  of  a  few  London 
-merchants,  have,  like  the  commonwealth  of  Car- 
thage, which  grew  by  the  same  principles,  raised 
themselves  from  the  dust  to  the  rank  of  sovereign 
princes,  giving  law  to  mighty  nations,  and  having 
victorious  armies  at  their  command ;  whilst  the 
parent  state,  to  which  they,  by  the  vigor  and  wisdoni 
of  their  martial  policy,  have  added  this  immense 
territory,  has,  by  following  a  contrary  one,  remained 
stationary  in  positive  strength;  and  has  allowed 
its  enemy  to  attain  such  a  vast  superiority  of  com-^ 
parative  strength  and  resources,  as  may,  after  a 
tufEcient  interval  of  peace,  enable  him  to  over^ 
whelm  it. 

I  foresee  that  it  may  be  said,  of  this  patticuhtf' 
exemplification  of  the  principles  upon  which  I 
reason,  that  the  policy,  which  may  suit  the  effemi- 
nate people  of  the  east,  would  not  apply  to  the 
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vsrarlike  continental  nations  of  Europe :  but  for  my 
part,  I  doubt  whether  the-  oriental  nations  may  not, 
in  reality,  be  more  warlike  in  their  character,  than 
those   who   hold   them  cheap;    and  certainly,  if 
we  compare  the  exploit^  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mahratta  states,  of  Hyder  All,  2nd  of  some  of  the 
present  Indian  native  chiefs,  with  the  conduct  of 
most  of  the  continental  princes,  the  former  appear 
very  much  superior,  both  as  warriors  and  politi- 
cians ;  inasmuch  as  they  who  founded  formidable 
states,  must  be  allowed  to  possess  greater  personal 
merit,  than  those  who  found  themselves  at  the  hea4 
of  great  nations,  but  knew  not  how  to  preserve 
their  power ;  and  of  whom  it  cannot  even  be  said 
(as  of  Tippoo)  that  their  fall  was  glorious.     But 
whether  the  natives  of  the  East  be  more  or  lesS) 
warlike  than  those  of  Europe,  is  of  no  importance* 
They  are  men.     And  the  policy,  that  increases  the 
power  of  a  state  composed  of  men  in  India,  must 
necessarily  increase  the  power  of  a  state  composed 
of  men  in  Europe ;    for  the  grand  principles  of 
war,  as  I  must  so  often  repeat,  are  the^same,  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries;  and  if  we^should  hereafter 
have  a  history  of  the  New  Zealanders,  we  may 
safely  venture  to  assert,  that  it  will  most  certainly 
be  found,  that  the  tribe,  which  subsidized  its  alfiefi, 
was  mvariably  conqi^red. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


Of  the  reasons  for  acting  upon  the  offensive,  in  tear  with 
France:  and  of  the  preliminary  steps  necessary.  Of 
the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  replacing  foreign  princes, 
unconditionally^  in  their  former  dominions. 


I  HAVE  Stated,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  vnxxk^ 
the  probability  that  the  French  empire  may,  in  course 
of  time,  acquire  a  superiority  over  us  in  naval  power, 
commerce,  revenue,  &c.  in  proportion  to  its  supe« 
riority  of  population ;  and  that  the  princ^al  or  die 
only  impediment^  which  prevents,  or  can  po$s3>ly 
prevent,  its  attainment  of  this  great  increase  of  copu 
parative  strength,  is  the  continuation  of  the  present 
"War.  If,  however,  we  confii^je  ourselves  to  a  war  purely 
defensive,  straining  our  naval  and  military  powers  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  which  they  are  capable,  without 
deriving  proper  benefit  even  from  the  forma:,  and 
keeping  the  latter  totally  inactive  and  useless;  whilst 
we  thus  waste  our  own  resources  to  po  puifite. 
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without  mjuring,  or  even  attemptiiig  to  injure, 
those  of  the  enemy ;  it  will  be  an  easy  task  for  hini 
to  consolidate  his  own  power,  and  to  exianguish  all 
hopes  of  resistance,  amongst  the  people  of  thei 
countries  already  subdued  by  him;  and  to  over- 
awe those  princes,  who  still  possess  a  precaiioui^ 
independence,  but  who  seem,  even  at  this  moment, 
half  conquered  by  tiieir  own  contemptiUe  feap$ : 
so  that  we  who,  by  the  defensive  system,  inust 
always  pin  our  faith,  and  rest  our  hopes,  upon  th« 
exertions  of  foreign  princes  and  mobs,  shall  be  left 
Vidthout  a  straw  to  lean  upcoi;  and  shall,  in  s^l 
human  probability,  be  forced  to  make  peace  by  the 
ruinous  eflfects  of  our  awn  enterprising  policy,  after 
an  inglorious  and  useless  war.  Then,  it  appears 
more  a  matter  of  certainty  than  of  doubt,  that, 
without  some  wondeiful  combination  of  chances  in 
oiu-  favor,  we  shall  sink  from  our  present  florishiag 
and  formidable  condition,  to  the  most  lamentable 
state  of  comparative  weakness  and  insignificance ; 
and  that  soon  after  the  r^iewal  of  war  with  France, 
at  some  future  period,  we  may  find  ourselves  ^ut 
up  in  our  own  island,  without  commerce  and 
colonies,  without  a  naval  power,  ^d  what  is  worse, 
without  hc^  or  courage  m  our  i]fidona|i  ooundls,  to 
protect  us.  ' 

But,  whatever  the  resource  of  die  French  empire 
may  be  hereafter,  if  we  consider  the  present  atate  of 
tfiem,  accc»rding  to  die  most  audienljc  accounts, 
t'rance  is  so  impov^risl^ed  and  exhausted  ip,  fpf&rf 
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kind  of  tray,  by  the  loss  of  her  commerce,  by  the^ 
continual  state  of  exertion,  which  she  has  under" 
gone,  by  the  dreadful  oppressions  and  extortions  of 
her  sanguinary  rulers  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  her  present  despot^  and  his 
officers  J  that  were  we,  at  this  moment,  to  stake 
France  proper^  and  Great  Britain,  single-handed^  ia 
Spain,  in  Germany,  or  in  Italy ;  I  hzve  not  the 
smallest  doubt,  but  that  we  should  be  able  to 
encounter  the  French  with  armies  equal  to,  or 
greater  in  numbers  than  any  that  they  could  bring 
into  the  field  against  us :  for  it  must  be  recollected^ 
that  it  is  imnecessary  and  absurd  in  us,  who  rule  by 

,  sea,  to  waste  our  force  in  numerous  garrisons; 
and  population  alone,  without  a  corresponding 
revenue,  is  not  the  standard  of  the  military  strength 
of  any  nation  in  external  war.  Hence  the  import* 
ance  of  lopping  off  the  conquered  countries,  upon* 
which  the  power  of  Buonaparte  is  principally 
founded;  and  of  either  establishing  their  perma^ 
nent  independence,  or  of  adding  them  to  our  own 
empire. 

One  of  the  strongest  encouragements  that  we  can 
have,  to  urge  us  still  further  to  the  attempt  of  this 
necessary  object,  is  the  reflection,  that  all  tyrannical 
governments  are  weak  at  home,  although  when  they 
carry  their  arms  abroad,  having  the  whole  resources 
of  the  empires  over  which  they  rule,  fully  at  their 

*  command  (perhaps  more  fully  t^ian  any  just  and  ' 
benign  government  could  possibly  have),  they  ai^ 
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strong  and  formidable  in  offensive  war.  Now  it  is 
allowed  by  all  mankind,  that  Buonaparte  acts  in  a 
very  tyrannical  and  oppresave  manner,  even  in 
France,  and  most  insufferably  so  in  his  other  domi- 
nions.  We  should  therefore,  whilst  we  have  the 
power,  attack  such  an  enemy  at  honie,  where  he  is 
weak  and  detected,  and  strike  at  the  fountain-head 
of  his  resources,  as  soon  as  posdble,  aiid  with  all  the 
vigor  of  which  our  own  will  admit. 

Objections,  however,  and  very  just  ones,  may  be 
made  against  carrying  the  war  direct  into  France* 
Much  as  Buonaparte  may  be  hated  by  the  people  of 
that  country,  it  is  the  interest  of  all  die  men  of 
influence  amongst  them  to  support  him,  in  prefer- 
ence to  ia  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon^ 
which  would  be  bound  to  replace  ijie  nobility^ 
priests,  &c.  in  their  confiscated  lands ;  by  which  the 
whole  naticm  would,  a  second  time,  be  dirown 
into  a  state  oF  confusion,  little  short  of  that  occa* 
sioned  by  its  late  revolution.  There  are  also  reasons 
of  a  military  nature,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in 
their  proper  place,  that  render  a^  att^^  upon 
France  precarious*  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can 
be  ipore  tempting  to  our  arms,  or  can.,  afford  u$ 
fairer  hopes  of  a  8U<cpessful  issue^  than  the  other 
continental  countries,  either  conquered  by  the 
French,  or  in  a  state  of  vassalage  under  the  French 
empire.  We  have  only,  by  abandoning  our  own 
timid  policy,  to  remove  the  principal,  perhaps  the 
pply  cause,  which  hits  hithertQ  prevented  us  Irpm 
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deriving  assistance  -from  the  people  of  other  coun^ 
tries ;  and,  as  I  before  observed,  they  vrill  flock  to 
our  standard  by  myriads,     Buonaparte,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  will  be  unable  to  draw  the  ordi- 
nary revenue,  or  to  profit  by  the  population,  and 
other  resources,  of  countries  vigorously  attacked 
by  us.     He  will  not  even  be  able  to  depend  upon 
the  foreign  troops  in  his  service,  who  form  the 
great  strength  of  his  armies ;  for  soldiers  partake  • 
of  the  national  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  people  £rpm 
amongst  whom  they  are  raised;  and,  as  a  body, 
are  always  inclined  to  follow  the  fate  of  «their  own 
coimtry.     Hence  he  will  be  forced  to  subsist  his 
.armies  by  still  greater  rapine  and  extortions  in  the 
conquered  countries,  than  he  has  yet  been  guilty 
of;  and  at  the  same '  time  must  press  upon  his 
Freiich  subjects  with  more  rigorous  taxes  and  con- 
scriptions.   This  will  render  him  more  odious  in 
France,  and  will  irritate  against  him  to  such  a  pitch 
of  horror  and  detestation,  the  angry  and  revengeful 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  conquered  countries,  us 
will  go  a  .great  way  towards  insuring  our  successj^ 
wherever  we  act* 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  advisable,  that  we  should, 
at  the  present  moment,  divide  our  force,  by  making 
an  attack  upon  the  French,  any  where,  except  in 
the  Spanish  pem'nsula :  but  we  should  Ipse  np  time 
in  preparing  ourselves,  and  in  forming  our  plans  fo^ 
taking  advantages  of  new  opportunities  hereafterj^ 
which  wiH  most  certainly  present  themselves  j  4olc 
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favorable  opportuixities  in  war  can  never  be  want- 
ing  to  us,  if  we  determine,  instead  of  idly  wasting 
our  time  in  deploring  past  errors  and  neglect,  to  act, 
with  greater  foresight  and  energy  in  future. 
.  Had  we  kept  possession  of  Walch^ren,  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  Scheldt  would  have  been  rendjcred,  in 
a  great  measure,  useless  to  the  enemy ;  any  arma- 
ment which  he  could  have  assembled  in  that  river, 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  would  have  been  liable 
to  an  attack,  on  our  pa^rt,  under  circumstances  the 
most  disadvantageous  to  him;  and  wp  there  had 
the  finest  point  from  whence  to  attempt,;  not  merely 
the  destruction  of  ships  and  gun-boats,  but  the  per- 
manent  conquest  of  Holland,  a  thing  which  we  ought 
always  to  have  in  yiew. 

As  a  military,  position,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
Walcheren  would  have  been,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
flotilla,  almost  as  defensible  as  Gibraltar}  nor 
would  it  have  required  a  much  greater  garrison 
than  that  fortress  does,  in  time  of  war  vnth  Spain.' 


'  If  nothing  had  yet  appeared  before  the  public,  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  which  I  gave  when  exanimed  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  an  evidence,  upon  the  inquiry  into 
the  late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  I  should  think  myself 
^)ound  to  explain  it.  But  the  author  of  the  Narrative  of  that 
expedition,  has  (in  his  2d  edition)  made  observations  upon 
the  strength  of  Walcheren,  which  appear  to  me  very  judi- 
cious, and  to  which  I  refer.  The  plan,  upon  whi<:h  he  says 
Flushing  might  have  been  defended,  is  similar  to  one  w}iich 
was  actually  transmitted  to  Lord  Chatham  by  me,  for  that 
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Under  our  management  it  might  agam  have  been' 
the  point,  from  which  better  laws  were  to  bfe. 
expected  by  the  people  of  Holland;  and,  certainly, 
considered  in  a  naval,  commercial,  and  mijitary 
point  of  view,  it  was  invaluable.  WhetKer  the  los» 
of  men  by  its  climate,  acting  upon  a  small  garrisoiu^- 
not  exposed  to  hardships,  provided  witfi  proper 
conveniences,  and  having  all  possible  precautionsF 
taken  to  prevent  sickness  amongst  them,  would 

have  been  serious,  so  serious  at  least,  as  to  counter* 

-'■    ,  .  .  .     . 

balance  all  its  advantages,  I  do  not  pretend  to  dedde^^ 
If  the  loss  of  Walcheren  may  be  considered,  ist 
many  respects,  a  matter  of  regret,  our  eyacual3on  of 
Danish  Zealand,  in  1 807,  is  a  measiure  which  cannot 
be  too  d^^ply  lamented.  The  latter  island  pcMSsesseji 
all  the  advantages  which  render  the  formar  a£ 
importance ;  whilst  it  is  much  superior  to  it  in 
population  and  resources,  and  is  ble$t  with  a  puK 
salubrious  air.  Without  Zealand,  it  will  be  inipos^ 
sibie  for  us  to  takp  advantage  of  any  new  turn  of 
affairs,  in  order  to  carry  our  arms  into  Germany  | 


particular  puippse,  en  the  28th  of  August,  1809.  It  hap* 
pen«d,  that  no  opinion  of  any  officer  of  rank  in  the  Britisk 
army,  was  produced  in  favor  of  the  strength  of  Walcheren; 
but  I  know  that  this  might  have  been  done.  Buonaparte, 
it  afterwards  appeared,  had  ordered  Flushing  to  be  defende4 
upon  the  same  principle  recommended  by  me ;  only  that  I 
proposed  a  partial  iniindationy  which  could  have  done  little 
>)r  ^o  injury  to  the  island :  his  orders  were  positive,  tO  laj 
the  whole  of  it  under  salt-water. 
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for  it  would  1)e  the  height  of  imprudence,  or  rather 
of  madness,  to  leave  our  enemies,  the  Danes,  hj 
strength  behind  us.  .  Had  we  been  Established  in 
Zealand,  at  the  time  when  Schill  got  possession  of 
Stralsund,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  us  tt> 
have  sent  a  detachment  to  ocpupy  that  city,  which,' 
with  the  adjacent  isle  of  Rugen,  affords  the  most 
fevorable  rendezvous  for  an  army  desdned  to  act 
upon  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  continent/ 

Preparatory,  therefore,  to  any  operations  in*  the 
north  of  Europe,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  we 
have  possession  of  the  Danish  islands,  and  die 
sooner  we  make  our  attack  upon  them  the  better ; 
lest,  by  drferring  this  indispensable  preliminary 
measure,  we  may  lose  some  opportunity  of  striking 
a  decisive  blow  against  the  French  power. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  chances  of  war,  which  artf 
always  doubtful ;  wheii  we  reflect,  that  a  second 
expedition  against  Zealand  may  delmand,  at  least,  as 
great  an  armament,  as  that  which  formerly  acted 
under  Lord  Gathc^  j  the  loss  of  the  services  of  so 

'  Ru^en  is  a  fine  islan^^  and  perfectly  open  and  defencer 
less ;  but  it  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  occupy  it,  utolcss 
we  had  ulterior  views.  Should  we  hereafter  venture  to  act 
in  any  jiart  of  Genoany,  Stralsund  and  Rugen,  if  in  our 
possession,  will  afibrd  us  excellent  points  of  retreat  and  rei|iir 
)>arkatiop ;  if^  acpordiog  to  our  usual  fate,  we  should  happen 
to  discover  some  unforeseen  cause,  for  despairing  of  success, 
and  evacuating  evtry  thing  that  we  bad  gained  by  forttme  or 
.  by  valor. 
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coQsulerable  a  fbrce^  for  the  period  that  may  be 
required^  before  the  island  can  be  reduced  and 
settled  in  a  proper  state  of  tranquillity,  will  be  sa 
great  a  disadvantage  to  us,  in  our  general  operations 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  impolicy  of. 
our  evacuating  system  appears  evident.  It  is  proba» 
ble,  also,  that  the  Danes  may  be  prepared  to  make 
a  much  more  vigorous  defence  that  their  former  one  t 
this,  however,  should  be  no  discouragement  to  us  j 
for  our  naval  superiority  gives  us  every  advanti^^ 
that  the  heart  of  man  could  wish  for,  in  insul^ 
warfare.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  thing  highly  desinu 
ble  for  our  purposes,  that  the  Danish  government 
would  collect  all  their  resources,  and  assemble  evwy 
soldier-  whom  they  can  possibly  muster,  for;  the 
defence  of  i&ealand ;  because  they  would  thereby 
give  us  the  noblest  opportunity,  if .  we  chose  to 
embrace  it,  of  crushing  the  whole  military  force  of 
Denmark  at  one  blow. 

Our  troops  in  Sicily  stand  in  a  commanding 
position,  from  whence  we  ought  hereafter  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  we  ought 
always  loudly  to  announce  oujr  intention  pf  so  doings 
in  order,  by  our  threats,  to  throw  our  enemy  into  ^ 
state  of  terror  and  alarm ;  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Italy  in  a  constant  ferment|^ 
to  feed  their  hopes,  and  to  make  them  look  up  to  us 
as  their  future  deliverers  and  prdtectors.  But  the 
first  thing  necessary,  iri  order  to  prepare  ourselves 
for   the  various  contingencies  of  fortune,  is  tf 
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establish  Guf^elves  upon  a  firmer  Jbasis  in  Sicily. 
Nothing  ean  be  more  precarious  than  our  present 
footing  in  that  island. 

By  the  late  operations  of  the  combined  armies  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  tiie  absolute  necessity  of 
having  the  chief  command,  when  we  act  ia 
concert  with  an  allied  force  inferior  to  ourselves,  in 
the  art  of  war,  has  been  fully  proved.  Now  the 
native  Sicilian  army,  although  composed  of  old 
soldiers,  is,  on  account  of  the  vices  of  its  military 
constitution,  and  of  a  discontented  spbit  arising 
from  bad  usage,  still  less  to  be  depended  upon,  than 
the  rawest  levies  that  ever  took  the  field  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula :  the  officers  at  its  head  are 
more  jealous  q&  us,  and  will  prove,  when  put  to  the 
test,  infinitely  more  untractable  than  any  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs ;  for  they  are  without  the  patriotic 
and-manly  spirit  which  checks  these  selfish  feelings 
in  the  latter : '  and  a  total  independence  of  command^ 

'  The  men  highest  in  office  and  command^  or,  at  least,  io- 
influence  with  the  court  of  Sicily,  are  equally  foreign,  by  , 
birth,  both  to  that  island  and  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  their 
interest  to  keep  us  as  much  in  the  back  ground  as  possible, 
lest  we  should  look  into  the  management  of  our  own  money*. 
The  countries  from  whence  those  mpn  sprung,  and  whither 
they  will  naturally  wiA  to  retire,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rich 
harvest  of  their  diplomatic  and  official  labors,* which  thcf 
have  reaped  out  of  the  taxes  levied  both  in  England  and  in 
Sicily,  being  subject  to  Buonaparte ;  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  seek  opportunities  to  do  him  some  service^  in  order  to 
make  their  peace  with  him. 
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wth  a  most  complete  want  of  concert,  at  present 
exists  between  the  Sicilian  and  the  British  troopSp 

*  - ■ 

Hence,  that  we  should  derive  any  effectual  assistance 

At  a  time  when  wt  were  paying  a  large  subsidy  to  the 
government  of  Naples^  as  our  secret  friends,  they  kept  their 
^endi^ip  so  very  secret,  that  it  looked  like  the  bitterest  enmit7« 
They  refused  us  even  the  most  paltry  acconrnio^ations^  which 
^ould  have  put  tnem  to  no  possible  expense  or  b*puble.  TTiey' 
would  not  permit  a  British  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  andiored 
in  Naples  bay,  the  trifling  convenience  of  repairing  a  boaty 
with  his  own  carpenters  and  with  his  own  materials,  in  their 
4ock-yard  ;  nor  would  they  even  allow  him  to  make  use  of  's| 
raft  in  the  Mole  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  only  reason  alledge<} 
by  the  minister  of  Marine  fot  his  refusal,  was,  that  this  iiisig<^ 
nificant  act  of  civility  would  give  offence  to  the  French  party : 
so  completely  were  they  tfie  friends  or  vassals  of  If  ranee. 
Soon  after  the  time  alluded  to,  they  took  the  preliminsiry  stqi'* 
for  excluding  us  from  the  ports  of  Sicily,,  by  putting  Malta 
in  quarantine  $  a  thing  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  no 
public  reason,  except  their  fear  or  love  of  the  French^^and 
hatred  of  us.  It  was  certainly  a  hostile  act  5  and  the  odium 
of  it  was  not  diminidied,  when  we  knew,  that  all  the  ports  of 
Sicily  were,  at  that  time,  swarming  with  French  privateers^ 
and  heard,  that  a  British  squadron  had  been  actually  refused 
the  common  refreshments  of  water  and  vegetables  at  Palermo; 
This  squadron  had  not  come  from  Malt^ ;  consequfntly  the 
quarantine,  had  it  been  a  just  one,  ^ould  not  have  applied 
te  it. 

This  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  called  neutrality.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  was  open  war  agaixistus;  for  the  refuiat 
of  water  may  cause  the  destruction  of  a  fleet.  But,  as  the 
British  commander  was  told,  the  government  of  Naples  and| 
Sicily  were  our  secret  friends ;  and  this,  it  seems,  gave  them  ^ 
fight  to  do  us  as  much  mischief  as  diey  pleased. 


from  our  allies^  in  case  the  island  were  attached,  is  a 
perfect  chimera :  nor  can  we,  as  "things  now  stsaid^ 
diminish  our  force,  for  the|)urpose  of  attacking  the 
jBnemy,  in  some  other  pointy  with  any  degree  of 
prudence.  In  short,  alt  things  considered,  our 
present  alliance  with  the  government  of  \SiciIy,  is 
upon  the  very  worst  terms,  which  the  imagination  of 
man  could  have  contrived,  fqr  ours'elves,  for  the 
people  of  that  island,  and  for  its  king,  as  far  as  he 
takes  any  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  his  dominions. 

Having  sufficiently  lamented  these  evils,  let  us 
now  inquire  into  the  proper  mode  of  remedying 
them. 

The  first  step  is  to  point  out  to  the  trourt  of  Paler* 
mo,  the  total  insecurity  of  the  island,  under  the 
present  circumstances ;  and  to  request  that  they  will, 
for  the  common  good  of  the  allied  powers,  appoint 
the  British  general,  in  Sicily,  commander  in  chief  of 
their  army ;  at  the  same  time  placing  thar  own 
commissariat  and  paymaster  general's  departments, 
under  dii'ection  of  the  gentlemen  who  ,are  at  the 
head  of  the  same  departments  in  the  British  army. 
If  the  Sicilian  government  accede  to  these  requests^ 
we  shall  subsidize  them  on  the  only  terms  upon 
which  we  ought  evei^to  subsidize  a  foreign  power  j 
by  having  the  chief  command  of  their  army  entirely 
in  our  own  hands,  and  by  providing  for  all  its  wants 
ourselves,  without  allowing  a  single  guinea  pf  our 
subsidy  tg  enter  th^  tr^e^ury  q{  our  ally. .   Jgfy  these 
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means,  although  the  improvement  of  many  of  the 
officers,  who  have  grown  grey  mida-  the  present 
vicious  system,  may  be  despaired  of;  the  great  body 
of  the  officers,  and  all  the  soldiers,  when  they  fiml 
tiiemsielves  well-treated,  may  recover,  or  acquire,  a 
proper  spirit,  and  become  zealous  in  the  cause ;  and 
the  condition  of  all  ranks  being  bettered,  the  envy, 
and  perhaps  hatred,  with  which  the  Sicilian  now  loc^ 
upon  the  British  troops,  may  give  place  to  attach- 
ment, and  a  necessary  emulation  may  be  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  former. 

Should  our  alliance  with  Sicily  be  modified  in  this 
nianner,  the  terms,  although  better  than  they  are  at 
present,  would  still  remain  very  disadvantageous  to 
Great  Britain :  for  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  and 
unjust,  than  that  the  whole  resources  of  so  rich  and 
great  an  island  as  Sicily,  should  be  solely  applied  to 
me  pomp  and  pleasures  of  its  court,  and  to  the 
charges  of  its  civil  administration  ;  without  leaving 
at  least  some  surplus  of  revenue  for  us,  who  have 
been,  and  are  still,  providing  the  whole  of  the  troops 
necessary  for  its  defence.  By  such  an  arrangement, 
however,  we  should  find  ourselves  much  more 
gecure  in  Sicily,  as  a  military  station. 

But,  as  it  is  likely,  from  their  former  diplomatic 
transactions  with  us,  that  the  court  of  Palenno  may 
have  formed  a  very  poor  opinion  of  our  firmness 
and  penetration ;  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
they  may  endeavour  to  evade  or  baffle  us  in  our 
requests,  or  that  they  ^i^y  even  give  us  a  downright 
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refusal.  They  may  tell  us,  for  instance,  *'  that  th^ 
**  are  not  conyinced  by  our  arguments,  as  to  thjc 
"  necessity  of  the  measures  which  we  propose ;  that 
"  the  proper  time  to  have  made  such  stipulations!, 
**  was  when  we  first  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
**  them  ;  that  we  are  now  bound  by  a  treaty,  which 
**  we  cannot,  in  justice,  infringe ;  that  no  alteration 
^^  can  be  made  without  mutual  consent ;  and  that 
"  they,  as  one  of  the  high  contracting  {Kirties,  do 
*^  not  admit  of  the  propriety  of  any/' 

Such  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Palermo, 
although  very  pernicious  to  the  defence  of  Sicily, 
would,  in  point  of  justice,  be  perfectly  correct; 
provided  they  themselves  have  at  all  times  preserved 
^ood  faith  towards  us<  But  trjeaties  are  binding 
upon  two  parties :  and  they,  on  thar  side,  by  the 
articles  of  their  treaty  with  us,  engaged  to  keep 
constantly  on  foot  a  well-disciplined  regular  army  of 
a  certain  strength,  -  If,  on  inquiry  into  the  present 
and  past  state  of  their  army,  we  should  find  that  its 
discipline  is  bad ;  that  the  soldiery  have  not  been 
properly  clothed,  fed,  and  paid,  and  that  the  just 
claims  of  the  officers  have  not  been  attended  td } 
so  that  upon  the  whole,  their  conduct  to  their  troops 
has  been  shameful  and  oppressive  i  as  both  officers 
and  soldiers  have  no  scruple  in  publicly  asserting ; ' 


'  When  I  first  visited  Sicily»  as  I  was  prq>azing  to  <top 
Into  a  boat  at  one  of  the  sea-port  townS|,a  soldier^  Vjpon  guard 
at  the  wharf,  addressed  i^^^  axul  entered  jgoto  the  most  violeoc 
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if  we  further  find  that  they  have  always  deceited  ito 
by  false  musters,  never  at  any  time  keeping  oxi  foot 

abuse  of  the  Sicilian  service*    He  said  that  their  allowances 
of  every  kind  were  shamefully  scanty ;  and  that,  miserable 
as  they  were,  a  great  portion  of  them  was  embezzled  by  the 
rillany  of  their  superiors.    I  reproved  him  so  severely  fdar 
the  impropriety  of  his  language,  that  he  went  oflF.    His 
comrades,  several  of  whom  had  been  listening  to  the  convert 
sation,  told  me  that  he  was  considered  a  bad  subject  in  his 
regiment,  and  admitted  the  justice  of  what  I  had  said  f  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  they  all  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  infor* 
mation  which  he  had  given  me.     I  had  afterwards  opporta* 
nities  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  Sicilian  troops.    A  dragoon 
once  asked  me,  how  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  and  his 
countrymen  were  to  fight  like  our  English  soldiers,  who  were 
properly  treated  and  taken  care  of,  in  every  respect  ?    **  Even 
*'  my  horse,"  to  use  the  man's  own  words,  **  is  fed  twice  a  day 
^  but  I  myself  am  allowed  only  one  meal,  and  that  a  poor 
**  one.    Is  this  treatment  for  a  soldier  V*    The  officers  are, 
from  similar  causes,  equally,  if  not  more,  discontented.  After 
the  defeat  of  Damas  in  Calabria,  a  young  officer  of  my 
acquaintancey  who  had  been  eight  years  in  the  service^  and 
had  been  present  in  all  their  campaigns,  found  himself,  on  his 
arrival  inSicily»  a  supernumerary  second  lieutenant  on  two* 
tliiirds  pay ;  and  even  that,  he  told  me,  was  not  to  be  had 
without  bribing  the  clerks  in  the  war-office.    He,  and  manj 
of  his  comrades  of  equal  or  greater  standing,  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  given  up  their  prospects  for  an  ensigncy  in  the 
Sicilian  regiment  in  our  service,  raised  by  Sir  John  Stuart^ 
with  temporary  rank.    At  the  time  when  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  associating  constantly  with  the  Neapolitans,  I  remarked^ 
that  whenever  they  mentioned  those  officers  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  French,  although  they  reprobated  their  conduct 
for  so  doing,  they  invariably  spoke  with  respect  of  their  takatt 
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the  number  of  troops  engaged ;  a  thing  which  I 
have  heard  frpm  the  best  authorities  in  the  British 
army,  and  which  is  talked  of  as  a  matter  of  noto- 


and  courage  5  and' indeed,  such  is  the  state  of  this  service, 
that  none  but  the  most  degraded  and  stupid 'of  meii  aye 
contented  with  it,  although  the  principles  or  poverty  of  many, 
who  most  repine  at  their  situation,  will  not  permit  them  to 
quit  it. 

To  give  one  sweeping  instance  of  th^jnanner  in  which  the 
Sicilian  troops  are  treated.  When  Sir  John  Stuart  was  at 
Ischia,  where  he  had  several  thousands  of  them  attached  to 
him,  he  ordered  the  British  commissary-general  to  supply 
them  with  rations,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  go  through 
the  service  cheerfully.  In  a  short  time  after,  they  came  and 
begged  that  the  rations  might  be  stopped  5  because  their  own 
government  had  deducted  out  of  their  pay,  on  ^account  ef 
these  rations,  although  furnished  at  our  expense,  a  much 
greater  sum  than  the  soldiers  could  aflford ;  greater  even  than 
the  rations  were  worth.  Thus  these  poor  men  were  obliged 
to  look  on»  in  a  starvmg  condition,  and  see  the  British  troops 
enjoying  plenty  of  every  thing ;  and  the  benevolent  and  wise 
intentions  of  the  British  general,  in  their  favor,  were  frus- 
trated ;  since  the  necessary  food,  which  he  bestowed  upon  them 
(oh  shame  ! )  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  government  to  plunder 
its  own  army.  How  can  an  array,  so  treated,  possibly  be 
depended  upon  in  battle  ?  - 

Even  if  the  native  army,  in  Sicily,  were  put  upon  a  better 
footing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  who  are  Neapolitans 
bom,  will  never  be  fully  trustworthy,  unless  they  feel  that  we 
are  determined  to  attempt  the  re-conquest  of  Naples.  Nor  can 
we  ever  hope  to  preserve  the  friendship  or  confidence  of  the 
Sicilian  soldiers,  if  we  allow  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed^ 
that  any  motive  whatever  will  induce  us  to  abandon  Sicily. 

PART  I.  2 
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riety  all  over  Sicily :  then  it  will  be  absurd  in  us  to 
admit  of  any  refusial,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of 
.  Palermo,  to  our  proposals ;  for  they  having  failed 
in  their  engagements  to  us,  we  shall  be  no  longer 
bound  to  adhere  to  ours ;  and,  consequently,  the 
least  thing  which  we  can  do,  is  to  withdraw  our 
subsidy,  and  to  leave  them  to  maintain  their  army, 
the  best  way  they  can,  by  their  own  resources.  We 
may  then,  by  means  of  the  money  thus  saved,  in  a 
short  time,  raise  a  much  more  efficient  army  of  our 
dwn,  than  we  should  ever  be  able  to  make  out  of 
theirs,  were  it  put  under  our  command.  Hence  the 
refusal  of  our  demands,  by  the  court  of  Palermo, 
would  be  very  much  to  our  advantage ;  for  they 
would  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  to  our  national 
generosity,  which  they  have  already  so  much  abused. 

It  may  be  said,  that  should  we  withdraw  our 
subsidy,  in  consequence  of  such  a  refusal,  the  court 
of  Palermo  might  feel  themselves  so  much  aggrieved 
by  this  just  and  necessary  measure,  as  to  make  peace 
with  Buonaparte,  and  call  the  French  into  Sicilyi 

This  rash  step,  by  which  they  would  insure  their 
own  destruction,  would  be  the  most  fortunate  thing 
for  us  that  could  happen ;  for,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  in  treating  of  the  state  of  that  island,  we 
shall  have  a  much  better  chance  of  success,  by 


Our  tixnid,  evacuating  policy,  unless  we  shake  it  ofF,  will  make 
us  despised,  suspected)  and  hated^  by,  all  mankindf  and 
perhaps  deservedly. 
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fighting  there,  as  the  enemies,  than  as  the  allies,  of 
the  present  government.  This  would  be  the  case^ 
even  if  the  French  had  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  in  Sicily  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  they 
are,  at  present,  blustering  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
before  the  Sicilltti  government  could  profit  by  the 
assistance  of  French  troops  to  drive  us  out  of  their 
island,  they  must  beg  our  permission  to  let  them 
cross  over;  which  we,  it  may  be  presumed,  shaU 

* 

not  be  weak  enough  to  grant.  As  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily  making  war  against  us,  without  the 
assistance  of  tlie  French,  by  their  own  resources 
alone,  unless  they  have  been  most  egregiously  duping 
us,  for  the  last  five  years,  that  is  a  thing  absolutely 
impossible :  for,  by  their  own  account,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  maintain  their  troops  without  our 
subsidies ;  so  that  the  moment  they  declare  against 
us,  their  army  must  disperse  without  a  battle,  for 
want  of  pay.  Admitting,  however,  that  their  poverty 
was  a  mere  pretext,  in  order  to  delude  us  out  of  our 
money ;  and  that  Sicily  might  have  been  very  well 
able  to  support  an  army  without  our  assistance ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  peasants,  whom  we  might  easily 
arm  in  our  favor,  the  regular  native  army  in  Sicily 
is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  strong  enough  to 
match  us  in  the  field.  Any  hos^lities,  therefore,'on 
the  part  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  are  by  no  means 
a  thing  to  be  dreaded ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
give  us  a  right,  once  more,  to  take  possession,  of 
Sicily  for  ourselves  \  which  would  be  attended  with 
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the  most  beneficial  efFects  to  our  national  power  and 
prosperity:  nor  ought  we  to  have  the  smallest 
scruple  in  adopting  this  vigorous  measure,  if  the 
court  of  Palermo,  by  their  misconduct,  give  us  just 
reason  for  it.  Unless  they  even  know,  and  feel, 
that  we  are  prepared  for  acting  in  tffis  way,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  ever  to  depend  upon  their  since- 
rity. It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  allied  govern- 
ment in  this  world,  will  not  either  shake  us  oflF,  or 
betray  us,  when  it  fancies  it  to  be  for  its  interest  so 
'  to  do  J  unless  it  is  fully  convinced,  that  we  are  not 
merely  powerful,  sincere,  and  good-natured  friends; 
but  that  our  enmity,  when  provoked,  is  terrible, 
and  our  vengeance  destructive. 

If  the  court  of  Palermo,  after  having  received 
nearly  two  millions  sterling  of  British  money,  with- 
out  having  fulfilled  the  stipulations  by  which  they, 
bound  themselves,  when  they  became  our  allies, 
should  think  proper  to  treat  with  contempt  our 
moderate  and  reasonable  request,  that  we  should 
command  an  army,  which  we  ourselves  pay;  and 
should  aggravate  the  whole,  by  going  over  with 
thdr  booty  to  the  French;  they  would  certainly  . 
commit  a  most  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  - 
and  of  the  faith  of  treaties :  and  if  we  meanly  and 
tamely  allowed  them  to  offer  us  all  these  insults  and 
injuries  with  impunity ;  our  own  conduct  would  be 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and' of  justice, 
and  would  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
world.  % 
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Having,  therefore,  by  just  and  necessary  arrange- 
ments, which  it  rests  solely  with  ourselves  to  make^ 
established  ourselves,  as  a  military  power,  in  Sicily, 
upon  a  new  footing,  more  or  less  advantageous  to ' 
Great  Britain,  in  apolitical  point  of  view,  according 
to  circumstances  depending  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  government  of  that  island ; '  we  should  be  able 
to  meet  any  invasioh,  arid  might  certainly,  if  we 
chose  to  act  vigorously,  defend  Sicily  against  the 
world ;  at  least,  as  long  as  we  maintain  bur  naval 
superiority.  But,  as  it  is-  always  better  to  make  war 
in  a  hostile  country,  at  the  expense  of  an  enemy, 
than  to  allow  him  to  attack  you  in  your  own  ;  the 
neighbouring  continent  is  the  theatre  of  war,  upon 
which  Sicily  may  hereafter  be  the  most  profitably 
and  the  most  effectually  defended  by  us. 

The  peninsular  form  of  Italy,  with  its  great  extent 
of  coast,  and  the  generally  strong  and  mountainous 
face  of  the  couijtry  ;  these  are  all  great  advantages 
to  us,  who  are  masters  of  the  ocean,  and  who 
propose  to  arm  the  people  in  our  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  length  of  sea  voyage  from  England 
is  against  us  :  but  Sicily  affords  a  convenient  place 
of  arms,  where  we  may  assemble  our  troops,  and 
make  our  preparations  for  the  war  ;  and  certainly  a 


*  The  government  of  Sicily  not  being  able  to  maintain  a 
single  soldier  without  our  subsidy,  and  having  no  command 
over  the  voluntary  services  of  its  people,  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  wgrd,  a  civil  government,  and  nothing  more* 
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march  of  French  soldiers,  with  the  forwarding 
of  supplies,  from  any  other  part  of  the  continental 
dominions  over  land,  into  the  southern  extremity  of 
Italy,  is  no  trifling  operation.  So  much  for  physical 
circufnstances,  which  may  be  allowed  to  be  in  our 
favor.  Then,  the  universal  hatred  of  the  people  of 
Italy  to  the  French,  which  we  know  that,  in  tiie 
kingdom  of  Naples,  at  least,  the  smallest  spark  will 
kindle  into  a  flame ;  the  hardy  and  naturally  warlike 
character  of  the  Italian  peasants,  who  are  in  most 
parts  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire  arms  from  their 
infancy  j  and  who,  under  British  oflScers,  will  make 
as  good  soldiers,  at  least,  as  the  French  ;  *  these  are 
the  moral  inducements  that  may  encourage  us  boldly 
to  carry  our  arms  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  at  some 

■  In  giving  this  favorable  opinion  of  the  Italians,  I  can 
only  judge,  personally,  by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  people  of 
various  patts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  conscripts, 
who  were  levied  there  in  1805,  of  whom  we  met  several. 
thousands  marching  to  the  capital  to  be  embodied,  were  as 
fine  young  men  as  I  have  ever  seen,  in  any  country,  and 
seemed  full  of  spirit.  What  has  sunk  the  Neapolitans  so  low 
iif  public  estimation,  is  the  badness  or  rather  the  imbecility  of 
their  government,  and  the  effeminacy  of  the  gentry  ;  v^ch 
have  so  degraded  the  character,  and  broken  the  spirit  of  their 
armies,  that,  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  things,  the 
untrained  peasants  of  the  same  country  are  more  formidable 
enemies,  than  an  equal  number  of  their  regular  troops. 
Indeed,  it  was  remarked  in  the  defence  of  Gaeta,  in  1806j; 
that  the  oldest  soldiers,  in  most  cases,  showed  the  least  courage^ 
But,  if  ever  we  carried  our  arms  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  We  should  go  and  sesurch  for 
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future  opportunity.  Thirty  thousand  men,  by  gain- 
ing one  victory,  might  shake  the  French  power  there 
to  its  centre ;  but  if  we  land  such  a  number,  \^e 
ought,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  permanent  conquest, 
to  increase  it  to  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  and 
never  to  allow  our  own  national  army  to  sink  under 
that  force,  augmenting  it,  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
by  auxiliary  troops  raised  in  the  country. 

In  one  respect,  Italy  is  a  more  inviting  scene  of 
action  even  than  Spain.  Having  been,  for  so  many 
centuries,  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  small 
states,  generally  under  foreign  masters  or  protectors, 
the  Italians  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
unite  themselves  under  one  native  government,  even 
were  the  French  to  evacuate  their  country.  More- 
over, they  see  that  they  have  not  strength  enough 
to  effect  or  maintain  their  own  independence  without 
external  aid.  Hence  they  will  enter  into  our  service  . 
with  enthusiasm  j  if  instead  of  attempting  to  re-esta- 
blish their  former  anarchy,  the  memory  of  which 
they  detest  almost  as  much  as  they  now  do  the 
French  yoke ;  we,  in  a  wise  and  manly  manner,  set 
up  our  own  standard  in  theit*  country,  promising  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  offering  them  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire.  If 
we  i;ucceed  in  our  object,  Italy  will  be  united  to 


officers,  to  put  over  the  hardy  peasants,  in  the  boxes  of  the 
opera-house,  or  amongst  the  gaining  tables  and  brothels  of 
the  metropolis. 
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Great  Britain  by  the  bonds  of  common  government 
and  interests ;  so  that  we  §hall,  by  the  revenue  and 

'  resources  of  that  princely  country,  be  fully  repaid 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  enabled  even  to 
undertake  further  enterprises  with  increased  vigor : 
whereas,  our  success  in  Spain,  important  as  it 
certainly  will  be,  by  breaking  the  power  and  repu- 
tation of  France,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  fell  a 
dead  burthen  upon  ourselves ;  because  the  Spaniards, 
when  established  in  independence,  may  not  be  able, 
if  they  were  willing  to  reimburse  us  for  our  assist- 
ance. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  a  passage  of  a  former  chapter,  in  which  I 
reprobated  diversions  in  war :  by  this  I  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  it  may  not  have  been,  or  may  not  at 
times  hereafter  be,  politic  in  us  to  divide  our  force. 
Could  we  carry  on  a  vigorous  attack  against  the 
French  empire,  in  any  two  points ;  could  we,  for 
instance,  undertake  the  conquest  of  Italy,  with  such 
a  force  as  would  give  us  a  fair  prospect  of  success, 
without  hazarding  the  total  ruin  of  our  hopes  in 
Spain  ;  and  were  we  fully  prepared  and  determined 

'  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  our  armies,  and  to  main- 
tain, to  the  last  extremity,  the  fruits  of  our  success, 
in  both  these  great  Aeatres  of  action ;  then  it  might 
perhaps  be  more  advisable  for  us  to  divide  our  force, 
than  to  keep  it  in  one  great  body. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  an  attack  upon  Italy,  of 
the  nature  supposed,  although  it  will  effect  all  the 
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all  the  purposes,  does  not  come  under  the  strict 
definition,  of  a  diversion ;  because  it  would  be  an 
attempt  to  break  the  enemy's  power,  and  to  increase 
our  own  at  his  expense ;  not  merely  to  put  his 
troops  upon  their  legs,  and,  after  making  theih 
march  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  to  run 
away  before  them,  and  leave  our  adherents  to  their 
fury.  This  last  is  the  kind  of  diversion,  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Permanent 
conquest  is  the  only  object  worth  attempting  in  war. 
To  destroy  a  fleet,  or  bum  a  dock-yard,  may  be 
desirable ;  but  new  fleets  m^y  soon  be  built,  and 
new  dockyards  fitted  out,  if  we  leave  our  enemy  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  countries  which  supply  him 
with  men,  money,  and  naval  stores.  We  can  never 
deprive  him  of  these  by  temporary  occupations ;  and, 
therefore,  reason  dictates,  if  we  caimot  hope*  to 
effect  permanent  conquest  in  several  places  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  ought  to  make  sure  of  one  point, 
and  go  on  progressively,  rather  than  foil  in  all,  by 
attempting  many. 

The  Romans  generally  acted  upon  the  over- 
whelming system,  in  preference  to  dividing  their 
force.  Yet,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  latter  is, 
in  some  cases,  more  proper ;  and  if  the  military 
institutions  of  a  nation  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
admit  of  its  being  adopted  with  proper  eflfect,  it 
certainly  gives  it  an  air  of  greater  magnanimity,  and 
may  strike  greater  terror  into  an  adversary,  than  the 
other.    When  the  Romans,  notvidthstanding  the 
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many  terrible  defeats  which  they  sustained  in  their 
own  country,  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, at  the  same  time,  in  Sardinia,  in  Sicily,  and 
in  Spain,  and  even  reinforced  their  armies  abroad, 
when  in  the  greatest  state  of  danger  at  home ;  they 
acted  much  more  wisely,  than  if  they  had  limited 
their  eflForts  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  For  the  force, 
which  they  reserved  for  that  purpose,  was  probably 
as  numerous  as  their  resources  could  have  enabled 
them  to  maintain  there ;  so  that,  by  supporting  these 
.  detached  armies,  at  the  expense  of  countries  which 
either  formed  a  part  of,  or  otherwise  would  have 
.  submitted  to  the  Carthaginian  empire ;  they  broke 
the  power  of  that  mighty  state,  and  prevented 
Hannibal  from  overwhelming  them  at  home  j  thus 
employing,  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  a  surplus 
force,  which,  if  kept  in  Italy,  might  have  remained 
idle  and  useless,  for  want  of  pay.  But  as  their 
detached  armies  in  Sicily  and  in  Sardinia,  obtained 
full  possession  of  both  these  islands ;  and  their  army 
in  Spain,  after  carrying  on  a  successful  contest, 
passed  over  to  Africa,  and  there  decided  the  fete  of 
the  war;  the  Romans  cannot  be  sdd,  by  thus 
dividing  then:  force,  to  have  undertaken  diversions 
of  such  a  nature  as  we  have  constantly  been  attempt- 
ing. In  feet,  the  Romans  seldom  or  never  attempted 
a  diversion  in  war;  and  this  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  their  military  operations,  that  I  am  asto- 
nished, that  it  has  not  been  noticed  by  modem 
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authors,  who  have  written  expressly  upon  the  Romal| 
policy.* 

Whether  it  be  deemed  better  for  us,  w^ien 
equally  tempting  opportunities  occur,  to  make  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  French  empire,  hereafter^ 
in  the  north,  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  will  be 
useful  and  necessary  for  us  to  have  allies ;  and  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  it  in  our  power  to  form 
alliances ;  for  new  wars  are  always  to  be  foreseen : 
but,  as  was  before  observed,  there  are  only  three 
powers,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Austria,  with  which  we 
ought  to  act  as  allies.  The  lesser  powers,  as  well 
as  all  countries  that  have  submitted  to  the  French 
yoke,  we  ought  either  to  reduce  into  vassals  of  our 
own,  or  to  allow  oiu:  friends  to  conquer  them. 
We  must,  therefore,  act  in  Holland,  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  as  professed  con- 
querors, or  we  shall  n;iost  assuredly  fkil,  for  reasons 
stated  in  a  former  chapter :  but  as  this  policy  will 
interfere  with  the  claims  of  deposed  princes,  some 
of  whom  were  formerly  our  own  allies  j  before  we 
adopt  it  hastily,  let  us  inquire  whether  this  neces* 
sary  ambition  on  our  part  be  consonant  or  contrary 
to  the  strict  principles  pf  the  law  of  nations.    If  it 

'  Not  at  least  to  my  knowledge.  The  expedition  of  the 
Proconsul  Laevinus  against  king  Philip,  after  the  latter  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
(indeed,  to  my  recollection,  the  only  instance)  m  which  the 
Romans  attempted  a  mere  diversion  in  war* 
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be  perfectly  just  in  itself,  our  not  attempting  it  will 
be  ascribed  by  posterity  to  a  dastardly  spirit;  if  it 
be  unjust,  the^  voluntarily  abstaining  from  an  ambi- 
tion necessary  to  our  own  existence  as  a  state,  will 
be  considered  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  a 
whole  nation  sacrificing  the  most  free  and  perfect 
government  that  has  been  known,  with  every  thing 
that  renders  a  country  dear  to  man,  lest  it  should 
violate  an  abstract  principle  of  justice  towards 
strangers,  who  have  been  more  oftefn  its  enemies 
than  its  friends. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  allowed  by  every 
one,  that  there  are  rights  of  war  as  well  as  of 
peace;  and  that  conquest,  one  of  these  rights  of  war, 
gives  a  just  title  to  the  so^'^ereignty  of  a  conquered 
country.  We  are  now  at  war  with  France ;  con^ 
$equently,  it  is  perfectly  just  in  the  French  to  con- 
quer us  if  they  can ;  and  it  is  equally  just  in  us  to 
conquer  France,  or  any  part  of  the  French  domi« 
nions :  for  instance,  we  have  most  certainly  a  right 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  Holland,  out  of  Got- 
many,  and  out  of  Italy,  by  force  of  arms.  This  nq 
reasonable  man,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  will 
deny.  The  only  point  of  the  question,  therefore, 
that  remains  doubtful  is,  are  we  bound,  or  are 
we  not  bound,  to  deliver  up  these  conquests,  after 
we  shall  have  made  them,  to  their  former  ^ye- 
reigns  ?  I  say,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  do  so  by 
any  principle  of  justice. 
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Tuf  OTne  TTK  nmei  .m:  of  K?  3^:tTTun'KCj^  irw?^ 
diafch-  2&r  lie  iiac  |%5nbrmeiC  ^  ^;?^a:t^  jV^§2>b 

Dur  ^rr^  from  ii  iorr5>— rh^  crcuir^^  -act  ^l^Ctjits 
lirr.  utiki  ins&Bied  p:?iRer  iTOiSkvS  H^T^  AWSK^Jt 
arms:  Tff:  c3ii5eqae2:3T^  b^  v:si?  <x^t  5W50TfiX\  4i5r 
dia:  ■ins.Eii  v?  hsi  3i  right  te^  oomq^or  hi?;  twrv 
rrifis.  ^fTraa  before  d>eT  became  4  f«v>xtTK*o  oif  tHe^ 
Frsndt  ezrpcre.  AH  tliai  csat  be  :«od^  in  fexv^r  xrf 
hk  claoms,  is  tins,  drat  if  \i^  jJiC^uld  hcft^ftw 
berarae  masters  of  the  RoTnan  state  he  vill  Nive  ;a 
rigiii  to  expel  ns^  whenever  he  ^^hall  be  able  ^^  ratee 
fieeis  3ad  armies  strong  enough  to  cojve  xnth  ouif^ 
As  the  Ausmans,  vrho  als^o  wer^  once  e^^tablJ^hocI  m 
ceitain  parts  of  Italy,  Tohmtarily  cevk\<  their  oU\n\?i 
in  that  countrv^  and  in  TvroL  bv  their  Uto  tiVAtV 
-with  Baofiaparte;  it  folloxcs,  upon  the  whole^  that 
we,  the  British  nation,  have  a  most  luuleniable  i%ht| 
at  this  moment,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  all  tialV) 
and  to  keep  for  ourselves,  without  asking  furihcf 
questions,  the  whole  of  that  noble  country,  fi\>!n 
the  Alps,  on  every  side,  as'  far  us  the  fn)ntici*s  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  cannot  be  disputed 
upon  any  principle  of  justice. 

For  the  same  reasons,  we  have  a  decided  right 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Switzerland,  wlilch  \ve 
see  is  a  province x)f  France;  and  if  wc  succeeded  in 
this  enterprise,  we  should  most  certainly  be  lawful 
sovereigns  in  that  country:  but  as  every,  nation, 
recently  subdued,  has  also  a  right  to  its  former  iudc^ 
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pendence,  the  Swiss  would  be  fully  justified,  if  they 
did  not  like  our  mode  of  ruling  them,  in  taking  up 
arms  against  us,  in  order  to  re-establish  their  ancient 
government,  if  they  could. 

In  a  war  of  the  nature,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances  above  supposed,  between  the  Swiss  and 
ourselves,  the  justice  would  be  equal  upon  both 
^des  ;  and  this  is  a  case  which  often  occurs  in.  the 
law  of  nations.  There  may  even  be  more  than  two 
powers  or  princes  pretending  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  same  country,  with  rights,  in  point  of  justice, 
perfectly  equal  to  each  other ;  in  which  case  the 
only  arbiter  is  the  sword.  For  example,  we,  as 
enemies  of  the  French  ;  they,  as  conquerors ;  and 
the  princes  deposed  by  them,  as  pretenders ;  have 
all  an  equally  just  title  to  dominion,  in  certain 
coimtries.  In  others,  where  the  French  have  made 
war  unjustly,  in  Rome  and  Venice,  for  instance,  our 
title  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  former 
Venetian  senate ;  but  it  is  much  better  than  that  of 
the  French,  which  arose  from  violence  and  usur- 
pation alone,  in  manifest  breach  of  the  law  of  nationii 

Since,  therefore,  in  most  countries  conquered  by 
the  French,  we  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  the 
sovereign  power,  as  their  deposed  princes ;  nothing 
can  be  more  impolitic,  than  for  us  to  waste  our 
resources  in  vain  attempts  to  re-establish  these 
princes,  contrary  to  our  own  interest,  and  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  other  countries. 
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Setting  aside,  ^t  all  events,  as  absurd,  the  claims 
of  those  who  lost  their  power,  when  totally  uncon* 
nected  with  us  by  any  political  relation,  and  still 
more  the  impudent  pretensions  of  those  who  lost  it 
when  at  war  with  us ;  we  now  come  to  the  only 
truly  doubtful  part  of  the  question,  a  consideration 
of  how  far  the  rights  of  princes,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  ourselves  at  the  time  they  fell,  may 
justly  interfere  with  our  views.  The  only  two  who 
have  any  claims  in  this  respect,  are  the  present 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  King  of  Sicily.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  former.  , 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
Stadtholder  never  had  any  personal  claims  to  the 
friendship  of  the  British  government.  We  knew 
him  only  as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  former 
republic  of  Holland,  a  jstate  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  the  last  war  j  and  if  we  must  be 
reminded  of  our  ancient  treaties  with  Holland, 
since  the  facility  with  which  that  counti*y  was  con* 
quered  by  the  French,  arose;  not  from  any  want 
of  good  fsuth  on  our  part,  but  from  the  errors  and 
w.eakness  of  its  own  government,  and  from  the  dis- 
affection of  its  people,  we  have  a  much  better  right 
to  complain  to  the  nominal  representative  of  thut 
government,  for  its  having  allowed  itself  to  be 
destroyed,  to  our  prejudice,  and  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  than  he  has  to  demand  of  ^s, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  recal  it  into  exist- 
ence. 
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Moreover,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  all  former  engage- 
ments, in  respect  to  foreign  countries,  are  cancelled 
by  subsequent  treaties,  in  which  the  same  countries 
are  concerned  (and  this,  I  believe.  Is  a  point  in  the 
law  of  nations,  which  cannot  be  disputed),  then,  I 
say,  that  at  the  signature  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
when  we  acknowledged  a  new  order  of  things  in 
Holland,  all  our  previous  relations  with  that  country 
were  totally  set  aside :  our  alliance  with  its  extinct 
government  was  formally  renounced ;  and  the  Stadt- 
holder,  from  that  moment,  became  a  private  noble* 
man,  entitled  to  our  favor  and  hospitality,  and  even 
by  the  articles  ot  the  peace  to  certain  stipulations 
for  his  own  private  benefit,  but  to  nothing  more ; 
and  certainly  no  longer  having  the  smallest  claim  to 
our  consideration  or  notice  as  a  sovereign  prince* . 

He  might  have  said,  it  is  true,  that  the  British 
jgovemment  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  peace ; 
but  ought  either  to  have  carried  on  the  war,  till  it 
was  itself  destroyed,  or  till  he  was  re-established  in 
his  power ;  and  such  an  objection,  in  point  of  strict, 
theoretical,  abstract  justice,  might  perhaps  have  been 
literally  correct:  because,  by  the  terms  of  all 
alliances  entered  into  between  sovereign  states,  they 
are  said  to  be  binding,  not  only  upon  the  high-con- 
tracting parties  themselves,  but  upon  their  heirs 
representatives,  successors,  &c.  &c.  for  ever.  Just 
or  unjust,  however,  the  thing  was  done ;  and  we  do 
not  hear  that  the  Stadtholder  ever  remonstrated,  or 
issued  any  manifesto  or  protest  upon  tha  occa&ian. 
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so  that  even  he  himself  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
ouf  setting  aside  his  claims  upon  us  as  an  allied  power.: 
and  certainly  admitting  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  be  ^ 
valid  measure,  these  claims  became  extinct  for  ever. 
Our  having  subsequently  entered  into  a  new  war  with 
Buonaparte,  did  not,  by  any  means,  restore  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  his  former  rights  to  our  alliance ; 
because  a  new  war  with  Holland,  at  the  same  tim^, 
did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  On  the 
contrary,  we  might,  and  would  have  been  at  peace 
with  Hdland  to  this  very  moment,  if  it  had  suited 
the  politics  of  the  two  belligerent  powers  to  leave 
that  country  neutral;  and  had  this  been  the  case, 
it  would  have  been  the  height  of  injustice  on  our 
side,  and  a  most  scandalous  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  as  far  as  regarded  Holland,  to  have 
admitted  of  any  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  new  government  of  that  coun<» 
try,  acknowledged  by  us  in  1802.  Nor  does  even 
the  circumstance,  of  our  having  actually  gone  to 
war  with  the  Dutch  a  second  time,  give  him  any 
right  to  be  again  considered,  or  treated  by  us,  as  a 
sovereign  prince.  It  has  totally  broken  off  our  new 
relations  with  Holland,  formed  at  the  peace  j  but 
it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  it  can  have  restored  om*  old 
ones.  We  are  now,  in  fact,  bound  by  no  treaty 
whatever,  in  respect  to  Holland:  neither  the  Prince 
of  Orange  nor  the  representatives  (if  there  be  any) 
of  the  former  Batavian  republic,  have  the  smallest 
claim  to  be  consulted,,  much  less  to  dictate  to  ^s,  or 

PART  !•  A  a 
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to  command  our  services  In  Holland/  We  hare  ^ 
good  a  right  to  rule  there  as  any  government  thaC 
ever  did,  or  ever  will,  rule  in  it.  And  if  we  make 
good  our  claims,  which  we  can  only  do  by  the 
sword,  we  shall  have  a  right  to  preserve  our  power* 
in  the  same  way  that  we  gained  it,  in  spite  of  Buo« 
naparte,  of  his  brother  Louis,  of  the  Bataviaxt 
republic,  and  even  of  the  original  republic  of  Hoi-- 
land,  formerly  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces. 

If  the  advocates  of  the  Prince  of  Oi-ange  were  to 
say,  that  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  deliver  up  to ' 
him  all  the  Dutch  ships  of  war  now  in  our  posses- 
sion, as  well  as  all  Dutch  ships  that  may  hereafter 
be  captured  by  us ;  which,  in  other  words,  implies, 
that  in  fighting  against  the  Dutch  by  sea,  our  naval 
commanders  have  no  right  to  fight  for  the  glory  or 
benefit  of  their  own  country  >  if  It  were  further 
urged,  that  we  have  no  right  to  keep  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  the  other  Dutch  colonies  taken  itt 
the  course  of  the  war,  but  ought  immediately  to 
strike  the  British  flag,  and  surrender  them  to  the 
superior  claims  of  that   prince ;    such  language 
would,  in  all  probability,  sound  very  strange  and 
harsh "  to  British  ears ;  for  we  are  not  accustomed 
hastily  to  forego  our  rights  in  colonial,  still  less  ia 
maritime  affairs.     We  should,  in  all  probability, 
take  fire  at  such  demands,  and  reject  them  as 
unreasonable  and  unjust:  "  the  ships  and  colonies/' 
we  would  say,  ^^  are  our  own ;  we  purchased  then 
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*^  with  our  blood ;  and  we  deny,  that  our  obsolete 
*'  treaties,  of  the  last  century,  can  give  the  titular 
^*  hea4  of  a  republic,  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  any 
*^  claims^  to  the  fruits  of-  our  valor.**  But  if  it 
Were  in  reality  unjust  for  us  to  conquer  Holland  for 
ourselves,  at  the  present  moment;  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  would  be  equally  unjust  for  us  to 
keep  the  Dutch  ships  or  colonies:  for  the  ]?rihce 
of  Orange  has  fully  as  good  a  right  to  the  fruits  of 
our  victories  upon  the  ocean,  as  to  our  conquests 
upon  land;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  no  right  to 
either. 

Now  that  the  Dutch  have  got  thoroughly  dis- 
contented with  the  French  yoke, .  and  are  ripe  for 
insurrection,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  Vere  to  go 
over,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  and  put  himself 
at' their  head,  in  the  way  thathis  ancestors  did,  who, 
by  their  extraordinary  virtue  and  merit,  raised 
themselves  from  private  noblemen  to  the  rank  of 
sovereign  princes ;  then  the  ,  whole  world  would 
applaud  his  conduct;  the  British  government, 
although  they  have  certainly  a  just  right  to  throw 
impediments  in  his  way,'  would,  most  probably, 

'  That  the  British  government  has  such  a  right,  wili 
appear  from  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  cannot  raise  troops, 
or  fit  out  ships,  in  this,  or  in  anjr  other  country,  without 
permission  of  the  rulers  of  that  country:  nor  can  he  navi- 
gate, without  a  letter  of  marque  from  some  established  govern* 
ment ;  because,  if  he  sent  armed  ibips  to  sea,  without  djis 
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with  their  usual  generosity,  afford  him  their  coun- 
tenance in  this  laudable  enterprise;  and,  if  he 
succeed,  might  perhaps  be  the  first  power  to 
acknowledge  him  once  more  as  a  lawful  sovereign: 
but  we  should  certainly  be  under  no  obligation  to 
do  so  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  it  would  be  very 
impolitic  in  us  to  grant  the  Prince  of  Orange  our 
alliance  and  protection,  if  he  were  re-established  in 
Holland,  by  any  means  or  upon  any  terms  what- 
soever, unless  he  gave  us  sufficient  security  that  he 
would  not  go  over  to  <5ur  enemy,  as  soon  as  he 
found  it  convenient. 

But  if  the  partizans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
expect,  that  we  are  to  send  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
British  troops  into  Holland,  in  order  to  expel  the 


necessary  precaution,  the  first  British  admiral,  or  indeed>  the 
first  admiral  of  any  nation,  who  fell  in  with  this  Orange 
squadron,  seeing  an  unknown  flag  upon  the  ocean,  would 
require  these  strangers  to  strike ;  and  if  they  refused,-  he 
tvould  be  justified  in  taking  possession  of  them  by  force  of 
arms.  The  same  applies  to  military  operations  by  land :  for 
if  we  suppose  a  British  army  to  be  acting  in  Holland  at  any 
future  period ;  as  the  general  commanding  in  an  enemy's 
country,  has  always  a  right  to  the  supreme  authority  for  the 
time  being ;  if  the  agents  or  partizans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
were  to  take  upon  themselves  to  interfere  in  public  afiairst 
civil  or  military,  in  any  part  of  Holland,  occupied  by  the 
British  troops,  without  proper  permission  from  his  Majesty; 
such  conduct  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  powers  ef 
the  general  commanding^  which  he  might  punish,  or  put  a 
stop  t0i  in  any  way  he  pleased. 
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French;  that  we  are  to  incur  all  the  risks  and 
expenses  of  the  war,  with  the  disgrace  of  failure,  if 
we  fail ;  whilst  he  is  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of 
our  success,  to  enjoy  the  revenue,  and  step  into  the 
supreme  command,  wherever  we  conquer ;  this,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  say,  is  an  expectation  unjust  in  the 
extreme.  In  recompense  for  all  these  great  exer- 
tions, the  least  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  can  offer 
to  us,  if  he  wish  to  be  restored  to  the  dignity  formerly 
held  by  his  ancestors,  through  our  assistance,  is  to 
rule  as  a  viceroy  of  Great  Britain,  to  pay  tribute, 
and  furnish  troops  to  us,  not  we  to  him :  and  that 
this  is  a  thing  most  just  and  reasonable  in  us  fo 
demand,  is  proved  by  the  past  history  of  his 
renowned  forefathers  and  countrymen,  who  volun* 
tarily  offered  to  become  the  vassals  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  provided  that  she  would  protect  them,  under 
exactly  similar  circumstances,  against  Philip  the 
second  of  Spain,  an  enemy  no  less  formidable  to 
Holland  in  those  days,  than  Buonaparte  is  in 
these. 

Having  set  aside  all  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  our  assistance  (for,  by  the  law  of  nations,  he  has 
none)  we  now  come  to  consider  those  of  the  king 
of  Sicily.  I  have  already  discussed  the  relations 
upon  which  we  stand  with  that  monarch  in  Sicily  j 
and  have  shown,  that  we  have  a  right  to  look  into 
his  conduct,  and  to  act  accordingly :  let  us  suppose 
the  afiairs  of  that  island  settled  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
our  interests,  and  his  pretensions,  in  respect  to 
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Naples,  as  far  as  they  interfere  with  each  other^ 
remain  to  be  considered. 

An  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  it  is  tirue,^ 
exists,  and  has  for  several  years  existed,  between 
ourselves  and  the  present  king  of  Sicily,  lawful 
sovereign  of  Naples ;  but  no  man  will  pretend  tq 
say,  that  we  are  at  all  bound  to  reconquer  the  king^; 
4om  of  Naples.     For  if  we  suppose  that  the  court 
of  Palermo  made  such  a  demand  upon  us ;  that 
they,  for  example,  required  us  to  employ  an  army, 
of  forty  thousand  men  in  that  enterprise,  and  to 
commence  our  operations  by  the  pionth  qf  Marcl^ 
following,  at  latest ;  we  might  tell  them,  that  we 
nafl  no  troops  to  spare;  that  we  wanted  to  send 
more  men  to  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  that  we  ha^ 
in  view  a  second  attack  upon  Copenhj^gen ;  or  that 
we  thought  Ireland  had  too  slender  a  garrison ;  ai)4 
they  could  not  possibjy  dispute  the  justice  of  these 
pbjectio^s. 

Our  restoring  the  king  of  Sicily  to  his  formeti 
continental  dominions,  is,  therefore,  a  thing  which 
depends  splely  upon  our  own  pleasure ;  and  before 
he  can  expect  vis  to  attempt  it,  he  must  agree  tq 
arrange  all  the  minor,  but  W^\  important  points  of 
the  tres^ty,  as  far  as  it  regard^  offensive  operations 
against  the  enemy  in  Naples,  in  such  a  way  as  wUJ 
t>e  the  most  for  our  benefit,  aud  will  afford  us  proper 
security  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 

The  first  thing  which  we  must  demand,  is,  that ' 
the  king  grant  permission  to  the  British  general  ts^ 
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raise  troops  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  froih  wliicli 
we  may  expel  the  enemy.     Nothing  can  be  more 
just  than  this  demand ;  for  the  power  with  which 
we  are  in  alliance,  has  no  resources  of  its  owi^ 
wherewithal  to  form  a  new  army  ;  and,  therefore, 
we,  who  offer  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  whole 
risks  and  expenses  of  the  war,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  manage  it  in  our  own  way.     Moreover,  this  con- 
dition is,  not  only  reasonable  in  itself,  but  a  point 
of  indispensable  necessity;  for  if  w^  were  weak 
enough  to  grant  money  to  the  court  of  Palermo, 
for  a  similar  purpose,  there  are  no  officers,  whom 
that  government  could  possibly  appoint,  that  would 
ever  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  new  levies  j  and, 
if  this  difficulty  were  not  in  itself  insurmountable, 
neither  officers  nor  soldiers  would  place  any  confi- 
dence in,  nor  could  they  ever  feel  any  attachment 
to,  a  government,  which  has  made  itself  notorious 
for  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  towards  its 
army.'    These  evils  are  not  supposed  to  originate 


*  To  explain  this  more  fully,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
officers.  When  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  Naples,^ 
during  the  la§t  war,  the  Neapolitan  ^rmy  was  dispersed ; 
and  the  court,  being  totally  unable  to  give  employment  to 
its  officer?,  disbanded  gres^t  numbers  of  them,  all  at  once, 
without  any  me^ns  of  support  wl^tever,  •  The  French 
offered  them  employment,  which  many  of  them  accepted. 
Wlien  the  king  re-enlfered  his  dominions,  several  of  them  were 
executed  as  traitors.  The  same  happened  in  the  present  war. 
After  th^  wretched  ren:iains  of  the  Neapolitan  anmy>  wa4a 
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from  the  sovereign  himself,  who  never  intermeddles 
with  public  aflfairs ;  but  as  they  have  been  perpe- 
tuated for  a  great  number  of  years,  the  people  erf 
his  dominions,  who  would  be  willing  to  form  them- 


General  Dsunas,  were  collected  in  Sicily,  the  goyemment 
turned  adrift  a  great  number  of  the  officers,  granting  them 
positive  permission  to  submit  to  the  French.    Almost  aU  of 
these  men  would  have  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  own 
sovereign  to  the  last,  had  Naples,  their  native  coimtry,  not 
been  abandoned ;  but  they  were  not  even  left  free  to  choose. 
They  had  no  alternative  between  dying  of  hunger  in  Sicily, 
and  going  back  to  Naples ;  and  even  there,  it  is  probable, 
that  many  of  them  may  literally  starve,  unless  they  enter  ihb 
French  service.    I  was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  in  the  year 
1805,    with  a  Neapolitan  artillery  officer,  who  was  active 
and  zealous,  and  seemed  a  very  loyal  subject.    This  man  was 
disbanded  in  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Naples,  by  permission  of 
his  government,  early  in  1806,  to  his  wife  and  family.    It  is 
probable,  that  he  may  be  in  the  French  service  now.    Should 
this  be  true,  if  the  king  recovered  his  dominions  again,  the 
former  comrades  of  this  disbanded  officer,  whose  superim' 
loyalty,  perhaps,  only  arose  from  their  having  better  interest, 
might  be  the.  first  to  propose  shooting  him. 

Such  would  be  the  prospects  of  Neapolitan  officers  entering 
an  army,  raised  by  the  court  of  Palermo.  No  encouragement 
whiUt  actually  employed;  disgusting  flights  and  abandon- 
ments of  their  native  country,  which  diey  may  hold  very 
dear  ;  beggary  every  moment  staring  them  in  the  face,  when- 
ever their  government,  from  want  or  from  caprice,  chooses 
to  disband  them  ;  and  the  death  of  traitors,  if  they  afterwards 
embrace  the  only  mode  of  subsistence  left  open  to  many  of 
them.  Evidently,  none  but  men  of  the  most  desperate  fins 
tunes  will  venture  into  a  service  so  void  of  hope. 
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selves  into  armies,  in  order  to  act  against  the 
French,  can  have  no  possible  security  for  their 
proper  treatment,  unless  the  king  grant  full  powers, 
in  all  military  affairs,  to  the  British  general.  Then, 
they  may  confidently  expect,  that  the  same  justice 
will  be  done  to  them,  which  they  have  seen  is  done 
to  all  officers  and  soldiers,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
in  the  British  service. 

The  next  and  final  stipulation,  which  we  must 
make,  resolves  itself  into  two  heads :  first,  that  the 
king  give  a  general  order  to  all  constituted  civil 
authorities,  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  British 
general ;  secondly,  that  he  consent  to  farm  out  to 
the  British'  government  the  revenues  of  his  conti- 
nental states,  for  a  certain  sum  annually,  as  long 
as  British  troops  shall  act  in  Italy.  Both  these 
conditions  are  just  and  moderate,  and  both  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  operations ;  indeed,  the  former 
is  an  authority  which  the  British  general  may 
lawfully  assume :  the  second  is  a  thing  not  merely 
proper  in  itself ;  because  we  have  a  right  to  demand, 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  revenue  of  a  country 
saved  by  us  should  come  into  our  own  coffers,  in 
order  to  make  us  some  compensation,  however 
inadequate,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  past  conduct  of  th6 
government,  with  which  we  are  in  alliance,  has 
shown.  For  if  we  neglect  to  make  these  stipula- 
tions, the  moment  that  the  British  army  shall  have 
established  itself  in  the  country,  it  will  be  followed 
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by  judges,  civil  governors,  and  tax-gatherers  from 
paiermo :  the  former,  ty  their  savage  cruelty,  the 
latter,  by  their  bad  faith  and  horrible  extortions,  will 
make  the  cause  in  which  we  are  fighting  hateful  to 
the  whole  Neapolitan  nation,  and  to  the  whole  world. 
We  know,  that  all  these  detestable  acts  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  were  committed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  our  present  ally,  after  his  former 
restoration  to  his  continental  domiinons ;'  welmow^ 

'  The  pusillanimity,  and  want  of  ze?X  for  their  master's 
jbervice,  shown  by  the  superior  officers  civil  and  military,  and 
the  horrible  injustice  and  cruelties  committed  in  the  name  of 
the  Sicilian  government,  are  well  depicted  in  Sir  T.  Troii- 
bridge's  dispatcl^es  to  Lord  Nelson^  from  whicli  a  few  extract^i 
?|re  subjoined.  ^ 

Naples,  August  the  20th,  1799.  *'  To  day  eleven  of  the 
**  principal  Jacobins,  princes,  dukes,  commoners,  and  ladies^ 
••  were  executed^  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  soon  finish  on  a 
f^  great  scale,  and  tlien  pass  s^n  act  of  oblivion*  Death  is  c^ 
**  trifle  to  the  prisons,** 

September  thjs  12th,  "  They"  (the  court  appointed  by  the 
king  tp  try  cases  of  high  treason)  *'  must  finish  soon ;  or  every 
<'  family  here  will  be  interested  in  making  a  disturbance. 
*'  They  should  make  some  examples,  and  pass  an  act  of 
^*  oblivion,  and  let  all  be  forgot :  at  present  there  are  iipw^ur^ 
**  of  40,000  families  who  have  relatioi^s  confined.*' 

September  the  16th,  *'  The  innocent  and  guilty  are  all 
•«  afraid  of  being  accused,  and  thrown  intp  jai}  \  and  proba- 
**  bly  of  having  their  houses  plundered  when  s^t  at  liberty^ 
»*  after  a  considerable  time,  with  nothing  to  exist  on.  Constant 
*'  efforts  are  made  to  get  a  man  taken  up,  in  order  to  rob  him. 
**  I  have  seen  many  instances,  which  induce  me  tp  m^ake  tbi$ 
**  representation.** 
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that  they  violated  promises  made  to  the  people  ^ 
fheir  ladversity :  we  know,  that  the  Calabrians,  whp 
Jhiad  rendered  the  most  signal  services  to  their  sove* 
reign,  afterwards  evinced  a  hostile  disposition  to  the 
Neapolitan  army,  commanded  by  General  Damas,  * 
and  that,  although  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  Sir 
John  Stuart,  they  showed  no  cordiality  to  the  Prince 
pf  Hesse,  in  1 807  ;  a  change  of  sentipxent  towards 
their  own  superiors,  which,  as  their  hatred  of  fhe 
French  remains  the  same,  can  only  be  accounted  fot 
\)y  ill  usage  received.  In  fact,  the  oppression  an4 
tyranny  of  the  Neapolitai^  government,  both  to  its 
army  and  to  its  people,  were  the  true  causes  of  vits 
(destruction.  In  perilous  times,  no  government  can 
possibly  stand,  without  the  support  both  of  its  army  and 
pf  its  people ;  in  ordinary  tiine^  it  may  stand,  with  the 

'  The  Neapolitan  ofBcers,  who  were  employed  upon  that 
perylce,  informed  me  of  this  circiunstance.  The  people  of  a 
Calabrian  village,  after  refusing  to  comply  with  some  trifling 
(demands  upon  their  assistance,  made  by  authority  of  the 
general,  threatened  to  fire  upop  a  Neapolitan  regiment,  whose 
commanding  ofEcei-  seemed  inclined  to  make  good  his  claims 
by  force.  They  also  attempted  to  surpxise  a  vessel  laden  with 
ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  under  charge 
of  an  artillery  office^  of  my  acquaintance. 

I  have  often  heard  the  Calabrians  complain  of  their  having 
been  deceived,  in  respect  to  taxes,  by  their  own  government ; 
but  I  did  not  make  myself  master  of  particulars. .  In  Mr. 
Leckie's  work,  various  acts  of  bad  faith,  of  cruelty,  and  of 
oppression,  committed  by  the  ministers  of  the  court  of  P^er^ 
fno,  towards  their  fellow-subjects,  arejstated. 
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support  of  one  of  them ;  but  to  expect  that  a 
government  should  stand,  or  recover  its  power, 
without  the  affection  and  confidence  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  is  the  dream  of  a  madman.  Now, 
the  present  sovereign  of  Sicily,  can  appoint  no  minis- 
ters,  either  for  civil  or  military  affairs,  whom  the 
people  of  his  dominions  can  trust ;  nor  have  we 
ourselves  any  security  for  the  good  faith  of  those 
whom  he  may  be  pleased  to  name,  unless  he  consent 
to  vest  the  British  general  with  these  necessary 
powers.  By  making  these  arrangements,  he  will 
also  best  promote  his  own  interest  j  for  if  we  grant 
him,  personally,  an  annual  sum,  adequate  to  the 
support  of  his  dignity,  in  Naples ;  it  will  be  a  certaia 
and  fixed  income,  which  he  could  not  possibly  derive 
from  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  that 
country,  through  his  own  officers,  without  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  the  state.  Indeed,  the  poverty  of 
the  government  was  probably  one  cause  of  the 
violence  and  injustice,  that  led  to  its  ruin.  In,  manj 
cases  in  war,  it  is  proper  that  the  people  of  a  particu- 
lar district,  who  have  suffered,  should  be  exempt 
from  taxes  for  a  limited  period  j  but  how  can  so 
poor  a  government  as  that  of  Palermo,  with  a  set  of 
harpies  for  its  inferior  officers,  ever  practise  this  jifet 
and  necessary  forbearance? ' 


'  Extract  of  a.  letter  from  Sir  T.  Troubridge  to  Lord 
Nelson,  dated  Naples,  the  3d  of  September,  1799.  . ««  The 
<<  truth  is,  it  is  the  interest  of  many  here  to  keep  the  king 
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These  are  the  only  terms  and  conditions,  upon 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  the  smallest  hope 
of  success,  in  any  operations  in  the  kingdom  of 


*«  away ;  they  constantly  send  villainous  reports  to  deter  him 
**  from  coming :  1  know  this  game  has  been  practised  some 
«<  time.  In  short,  my  lord,  they  all  dread  reform,  I  mean  the 
«'  people  in  office;  the  villimies  are  so  deeply  rooted,  that  if 
**  some  method  is  not  taken  to  dig  them  out,  this  government 
<*  cannot  hold  together.  Out  of  twenty  millions  of  ducats 
*'  collected  as  the  revenue,  only  thirteen  millions  reach  the 
*^  treasury,  and  the  king  pays  five  ducats  where  he  should  pay 
**  one.     His  majesty  is  surrounded  by  thieves,  &c.* 

That  the  ofiicers  of  the  Sicilian  govenmient  are  as  litde  to 
be  trusted  now,  as  they  were  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  is  proved 
by  the  following  incident,  which  I  have  heard  from  very 
respectable  authority,  but  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted^ 
when  the  first  edition  of  this  part  of  my  work  was  published. 

After  Sir  John  Stuart  had  taken  the  islands  of  Ischia  and 
Procida,  Prince  Leopold,  who  had  at  first  accompanied  the 
armament  as  a  volimteer,  began  to  assume  authcnity ;  and 
had  ordered  courts-martial  for  the  purpose  of  trying,  as  rebels, 
such  of  his  father's  former  subjects,  as  had  been  found  upon 
these  islands,  either  in  the  service  of,  or  in  a  state  of  quiet 
submission  and  supposed  good  will  to  the  French.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  Sir  John  Stuart,  with  that  regard 
for  justice  and  humanity,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  always 
be  the  characteristic  of  a  British  conmiander,  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  these  absurd  and  atrocious  measures,  the  object 
gf  which  was  to  rob  or  put  to  4eath  men,  whose  lives  and 
property  were  guarded  by  the  sanctity  of  a  capitulation.  Such, 
it  is  generally  believed,  would  have  been  the  event,  had  not 
he  interposed.  A  similar  atrocity  was  actually  comzzlitted  bjf 
order  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  in^  the  year  1799; 
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Naples;  and  as,  by  acting  in  this  way,  we  shoul^^ 
if  we  succeeded,  do  a  very,  great  service  to  our  ally^ 
by  re-establishing  him  in  his  capital,  in  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  sovereign  power,  with  a  sufficient 
income  to  support  him  in  his  dignity,  without  the 
smallest  risk  or  expense  to  himself ;  he  granting  u$ 
nothing  more,  in  return,  than  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  which,  after  what  has  passed,  can  be  of  little 
or  no  use,  perhaps  rather  an  impediment  to  oiu* 
Success;  it  follows,  that  we  ought  to  admit  of  no' 
objections  to  this  arrangement :  for,  as  I  said  before^ 
in  treating  of  Sicily,  every  thing  depends  upoa 
ourselves,  who  have  the  power  in  our  hands ;  and 
provided  that  we  satisfy  ourselves,  as  to  the  justice  of 
our  own  proposals,  we  are  not  to  listen  to  the  cavils 
of  the  ministers  of  oiur  ally,  who,  by  the  whole  tenoi* 
of  their  conduct,  both  to  us,  to  their  army,  and  to 
their  people,  have  shown  that  they  are  not  proper 
judges  of  what  faith  and  justice  mean*  * 

Whilst  the  above  affords  fresh  proof  of  the  incorrigible 
folly  and  wickedness  of  the  advisers,  by  whom*  the  royal 
family  of  Sicily  are  guided;  I  am  persuaded  that  jcamg 
Prince  Leopold,  who  is  said  to  be  naturally  of  a. good  disposi* 
don,  IS  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  for  the  share  which  hm 
was  unhappily  led  to  take  in  this  transaction. 

*  If  the  consent  of  the  Sicilian  government  to  these  arrangen 
ments  be  refused,  it  will  evidently  be  the  act  of  the  mmisters 
^nd  inferior  officers,  who  will  object  to  any  thing  that  will  take 
the  fingering  of  British  money  out  of  their  own  hands,  regard* 
less  of  the  safety  and  interests  both  of  their  master  and  oT" 
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There  is  another  thing  to  be  observed,  in  su|^oft 
of  the  measures  which  I  have  recommended,  in 
respect  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  moment  that  it 
is  allowed,  that  these  measures  are  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  war,  whether  offensively  or  defen- 
sively managed,  it  may  be  denied  that  the  gdvem- 
ment  of  this  country  has  any  right  to  continue  its 
alliance  with  Sicily  on  its  present  tepns*  For  extra 
taxes  ought  only  to  be  levied  upon  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  for  public  purposes,  such  as  the. 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  if  our 
money  be  expended,  as  it  now  is  in  Sicily,  upon  a 
foreign  prince  and  his  ministers,  in  a, way  not  tend- 
ing to  our  success,  but  to  our  ruin,  as  a  nation;  then^ 
I  know  not,  whether  it  may  not  truly  be  urged,  liiat 
our  alliarice  with  Sicily  is  in  itself  unjust,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of 
the  British  constitution :  nor  can  it  even  be  construed 
into  a  laudable  exercise  of  our  national  generosity 
to  the  king  of  Sicily,  or  to  his  subjects ;  because, 
unless  he  be  under  secret  terms  of  reconciliation 


Great  Britain.  As  their  refusal  would  be  totally  unreasona- 
ble, we  may  take  ajdyantage  of  the  just  rights  of  war,  and 
act  in  Naples  as  in  an  enemy's  country ;  without  denying  the 
claims,  of  its  former  sovereign,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not 
allowing  any  person  whatever  to  interfere  in  political  or  miliv 
tary  affairs,  without  the  consent  of  the  British  general; 
because  such  interference  would  be  a  positive  .impediment  to 
his  success,  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  he  is  entitkd  to  set 
aside  in  any  enemy  s  country. 
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with  Buonaparte,  our  present  alliance  tends  to  his 
certain  destruction ;  and  it  rivets  the  chains  of  ^ 
most  execrable  tyranny,  upon  the  people  over  whonjt 
he  rules,  contrary  to  his  interest  as  well  as  to  theirs ; 
for  the  true  interests  of  sovereigns,  and  of  their 
subjects,  are  always  the  same. 

If  it  be  a  thing  perfectly  unreasonable,  for  even 
those  of  the  deposed  princes,  who  have  the  greatest 
claims  upon  us,  to  expect,  and  most  unjilst  in  thenji 
to  demand,  that  we  are  to  reinstate  them,  uncon« 
ditionally,  in  their  former    dominions ;    I  know 
nothing  which  we  ought  to  treat  with  greater  indig- 
nation, than  a  similar  pretension  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.     If  he  saw  us,  with  a  strong  army, 
landing  in  the  north  of  Germany,  after  having 
effected  the  conquest  of  the  Danish  islands,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  be  the  first  to  propose  joining  us 
with  his  handful  of  dastardly  fugitives,  the  refuse  of 
the  battle  of  Jena ;  and  might  modestly  demand,  a$ 
the  price  of  this  great  condescension  and  assistance, 
that  we  should  give  him  a  few  millions  of  our  reve* 
nue,  and  yield  up  all  our  conquests  to  him.    We 
are,  however,  fortunately,  once  more  at  war  with 
him ;  and,  by  the  law  of  nations,  have  a  right  to 
continue  the  war  for  ever,  or  to  make  peace  on  our 
own  terms.    And  the  only  terms,  which  will  not  be 
ten  times  worse  for  us  than  eternal  war,  are,  that  he 
submit  to  become  our  tributary,  and  maintain  a 
British  army  in  his  dominions,  as  proper  secunjty  for 
bis  not  again  infamic)usly  betraying  us.    Fhissia  kf 
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said,  in  rime  of  peace,  to  have  been  formerly  able  to  . 
keep  on  foot  two  hundred  thousand  men  ;  it  may^ 
therefore,  very  well  maintain  eighty  thoiifeand  British 
troops,  besides  ah  auxiliary  force  to  act  under  oUr 
orders.  These  are  the'  terms  upon  which  we  ought 
to  treat  with  the  Prussian  monarch'.  If  he  does  not 
like  these,  let  him  destroy  us  if  h^  fcanj'  but,  at  all 
events,  let  us  never  again  advance  him  mcAey ,  where^ 
withal  to  make  war  against  ourselves. 

The  extraordinary  notion,  which  has  been 
advanced  by  many  men  in  this  country,  in  the  present 
day,  that  it  is  unjust  in  us  to  conquer,  for  ourselves, 
the  dominions  which  fordgn  princes  or  republics 
(whether  our  friends  or  our  enemies)  have  lost, 
owing  to  their  weakness,  or  more  commonly,  to 
their  own  corrupt,  imbecile,  and  dastardly  measures, 
appears  to  me  as  absurd,  as  if  it  were  asserted,  that 
.every  man  who  bought  a  valuable  estiate,  was  bound ' 
in  justice  to  give  it  up  to  some  former  proprietor, 
who  had  either  ruined^  himself  by  speculations  and 
law-suits,  above  his  means,  or  who  had  forfeited 
the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  by  gaming,  prodi- 
gality, and  every  kind  of  vice. 

By  acting  upon  such  principles,  we  not  only,  as 
was  observed,  commit  the  most  flagrant  mjustice  to 
ourselves  as  a  nation,  but  we  act  most  unjustly  and 
tyrannically  to  the  people  of  other  countries.  Now^ 
although  it  may  be  denied  that  our  conduct,  as  £ur 
as  it  aflFects  ourselves,  a)n  be  caHed  wijust,  beci^iat 
it  may  be  said,  that  states,  as  weM>  is^ljKiindttils, 
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have  a  right  by  law,  ta  squander  then*  income;  an<f' 
to  reduce  themselves  to  rum,  in  any  way  they  please  j  . 
upon  what  principle  can  we  justify  the  wrongs  which 
we  do  to  other  nations,  by  forcing  upon  them  ancieni 
forms  of  government,  which  have  lost  their  confix 
dence,  and  which  even,  if  re-established,  would  be 
totally  unable  ta  protect  them  ?  I  shall  give  only 
one  example  of  the  pernicious  nature  of  our 
measures  in  this  respect ;  which,  as  our  intentions, 
fortunately,  were  not  carried  into  effect,^  it  may  be 
less  mortifying,  to  us  to  view  in  its  proper  light. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,,  either  corrupted  by 
French  gold,  or  actuated  by  the  most  contemptible 
pusillanimity,  surrendered  the  island  of  Malta  to 
Buonaparte,  in.  1798  j'  who  having  left  there  a 


'  The  substance  of  the  tertns  upon  wHfcK  tlie  islands  of 
Malta,  Gozoy  &c.  were  surrendered  to  the  French,  hj  the 
Order  of  St.  John,  may  be  comprised  under  the  following 
heads:  1st,  That  France  should/  ust  her  interest,  at  th$ 
congress  of  Rastadt,  to  procure,  for  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
order,  a  principality  of  eqilal  value,  for  Iffe ;  in  the  mean 
tiih'e,  engaging  to  pay  him  a  pension  of  300,000  livres  a  year; 
besides  a  gratuity  of  600,000  livres  to  begin  with  >  2dly,  That 
ihe  French^  knights,  then  resident  at  Malta,  should  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  French  citizens,  when  they  returned  tf^ 
their  native  country  ;  and  tliat  they  should  all  receive  pensions 
for  life  from  the  French  government,  varying  according  to 
their  actual  age  at  the  time  of  capitulation:  Sdly,  That 
Trance  should  use  her  influence  with  the  subject  republics,  to 
grant  similar  pensions  to  the  knights  of  dieir  respective  couiub 
tries  I  4thlyi  That  France  use  her  interest  with  the  oilier 
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garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
forcing  along  with  him  all  who  had  borne  arms  in 
the  naval  and  military  establishments  of  the  order. 
The  people  of  Malta,  the  great  body  of  whom,  from 
what  I  have  tJeen  able  to  learn,  were  fully  deter- 
mined upon  reastance,  although  ,tbe  knights,  to 
palliate  their  own  shameful  misconduct,  have  thought 
proper  to  assert  the  contrary,  sullenly  submitted  to 
necessity  j  but  when  the  French,  with  their  usual 
insolence  and  rapacity,  began  to  make  them  :feel 
the  \yeight  of  oppression,  neither  respecting  the 
property  of  the  poor,  nor  the  ornaments  of,  the 
churches;  then  the  Maltese  manfully  shook  oflF.  the 
yoke,  overpowered  and  put  to  the  sword  a  detach- 
ment at  Citta  Vecchia,  drove  the  rest  of  the  French 
force  within  the  fortifications,  repulsed  them  in 
several  sorties,  and  actually  reduced  diem  to  a  state 
of  complete  and  effectual  blockade,  without  any 
assistance  whatever.  *    Every  Maltese,  capable  *  of 

powers  of  Europe,  to  allow  the  knights  of  their  several 
nations  to  keep  possession  of  the  estates  of  .the  order  situated 
within  their  territories.  There  were  other  provisions  made  in 
favor  of  the  knights,  and  some  for  the  people  <£  Malta. 
Whether  the  former  were  (^served,  we  know  not;  but  t  thiiik 
I  have  stated  enough  to  Aow,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  Malta  was  made  over  to  Buonaparte^  bears  a# 
much  the  air  of  buying  and  selling,  as  any  transaction  t&ac 
ever  took  place  in  Smidifield  market.  (See  State  Papers  tot 
1798.) 

'  Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  French  by  capitulation,  the 
12^  of  June>  1798.    Ofi  the  2d  of  September  following,  tbe 
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bearing  arms,  who  was  not  shut  up  within  the  wallifl^ 
in  company  with  the  French,  was  employed  in  thiv 
just  and  righteous  cause ;  even  women  and  boys  took 
a  part  in  the  war;  and  the  numbers  of  the  block* 
ading  force  were  constantly  increased  by  those  wfaa 
made  their  escape  from  the  city. 

By  vfhdX  has  been  related,  the  Maltese  had  suffi* 
ciently  shown  both  their  strength  and  their  courage  f 
but  they  felt,  that  without  external  assistance,  they 
tould  scarcely  hope  to  succeed  in  asserting  their 
Independence ;  because  they  had  neither  ptoper 
anns,  nor  had  they  a  sufikient  stock  of  provisions^ 
nor  of  ammunition^  They  therefore  threw  them- 
selves upon  our  protection  ;  and  as  it  did  not  ^ter 
into   the    minds  of   these    honest,    unsuspicious^ 

Maltese  took  np  arms  against  the' Frexrch,  who  in  the  short' 
interval  between  these  two  periods,  had  violated  every  article 
of  the  capitulation,  respecting  Malta,  and  seemed  by  their 
conduct  to  meditate  a  total  subversion  c£  all  institutions,  and 
a  general  plunder  of  every  tiling  vakiable.  Their  interference^ 
with,  and  subsequent  seizure  of,  the  property  in  tlie  Monte  df 
Piet^z  fund  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  waa 
particularly  ofiensiv^.  As  soon  as  the  Maltese  rose,  they  sent 
eut  boat!  in  quest  of  the  British  flieet }  but  the  Ecit  naVal 
assistance  they  got,  was  fiom.  a  Portuguese  squadron  of  four 
saily  who  drove  in  the  French  vessels  that  were  cruis&ihg  round 
the  island,  A  small  iktachmeat  of  British  artillery  was  the 
first  military  force  sent  to  then*  assistance;  afterwards  some 
marines  from  the  fleet,  besides  two  battalions  of  British,  and 
latterly,  two  of  Neapolitan  infantry,  co-operated  in  the  block- 
ade. The  French  garrison  surrendered  on  the  ith  of 
Septfenber^  1800.  ,.  *      .     . 
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ontutored  pe^ksaittSy  As^  we.  or  fuiy  other  nadon, 
would  assist  them,  in  the  vay  that  we  now  assist  the 
govemm^it  of  Sidly:,  at  oor  own  expense  and  detii* 
ment,  without  deriving  any  advantage  or  recom* 
pense  whatever;  and  as  they  £dt  this  grand  truths 
that  gratitude  and  obedience  are  due,  m  aU  cases^ 
where  protectbn  is  received,  they  offered  us,  in 
return  for  our  services,  the  siq^reme  power  aa4 
government  of  their  dvil  and  miUtary  aflairs,  which 
.  we  accepted.  Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to 
us,  as  a  nation,  than  this  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Maltese ;  for  it  is  well  known,  thait  they  dreaded, 
above  all  things,  the  idea  of  passing  into  the  hands 
of  Russia,  or  of  any  other  power,  except  ourselves^ 
The  government  of  Naples  they  despised ;  and  thai 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  after  what  had  passed, 
they  not  only  de^^ised,  but  detested* 

Now,  it  kutQ.  be  observed,  that  had  we  landed  ia 
Malta,  with  a  large  force,  at  die  time  when  the 
inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  quiet  submission  to 
the  French,  we  should  have  been  endtled  to  use  all 
the  rights  of  war  in  an  enemy's  country ;  and  aftei; 
expelling  the  French,  either  with  or  without  thet 
assistance  of  die  islandera,  we  ounelves  being  prin- 
cipals in  the  war,  we  should  have  been  fully  justified 
in  making  over  the  sovereignty  of  Malta,  after 
having  obtained  it  by  force  of  arms,  to  any  power 
we  pleased ;  to  our  friend  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
or  to  oiur  allies  the  Turks,  or  to  the  Algerines,  for^ 
instance}  and  although  the  Maltese  would  after- 
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wards  have  had  the  Sane  right,  under  similar  drcumr 
stances,  to  resist  the  government  thus  set  up  by  us, 
which  they  had  to  resist  the  French,  still  they  would 
have  had  no  right  to  complain  of  our  conduct  in 
point  of  justice,  for  it  would  have  been  perfectly 

consonant  to  the  law  of  nations. 

■  ■  ■      .  ' 

But  the  case,  which  I  have  related,  and  which  ^ 
actually  existed,  was  widely  different.  The  Maltese 
did  not  take  up  arms  to  assist  us.  They  (not  we) 
were  the  principals  in  the  war :  and  we  went  to  their  - 
assistance,  at  a  time  when  they  had,  from  drcumr 
stances,  a  right  to  treat  with  us  as  an  independent 
state,  upon  terms  binding  to  both  parties.'  It  was 
they  (not  we)  who  may  claim  the  principal  share  of 
the  merit  of  expelling  the  French  garrison;  fpr 
although  we  had  power  enough  to  have  conquered 
both  them  and  the  French,  such  an  enterprise  Would 
have  required  almost  as  great  a  force  as  that  which 
we  sent  to  Egypt,  and  might  have  cost  us  much 
blood.  But  with  such  a  handful  of  men,  as  that 
which  we  actually  employed  in  Malta, '  so  far  from ' 
Expelling  the  French,  we  could  not  even  have 
Remained  one  moment  upon  the  island,  without  thef 
.    powerful  co-operation  of  its  natives. 

After  having  thus  been  called  to  the  supnsme 
power  in  Malta,  by  the  wishes  of  its  people ;  and 

'  The  number  of  whom,  durm?  the  first  year  of  the  Ubck. 
ade>  never  exceeded  500  men^  principally  British  andPortUn 
^se  marines. 
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fiaving  established  our  dominion  solely  by  their  aid,; 
\vhat  was  the  use  which  we  made  of  our  authority  ? 
The  very  first  public  act  of  ours,  was  to  abuse  thdi' 
confidence;  by  transferring  them,  even  without 
asking  their  consent,  to  their  former  unworthy 
masters,  the  "knights  -,  by  a  treaty  made,  unknown' 
to  them,  -with  the  very  same  tyrants,  whose  cruelty 
and  oppression  had,  a  little  before,  driven  them  to 
despair,  and  induced  them  to  become  vcHimtary' 
subjects  of  'Great  Britain.  I  fear  that  little  can  he 
said  in  favor  of  the  policy,  and  nothing  in  defence 
of  the  justice,  of  this  conduct. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  all  men  must  allow,  had* 
shown  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  Maltese; 
whom  they  had,  without  any  plea  of  necessity,' 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  conse- 
quently they  had  forfeited  -all  elcHm  to  the  allegiance' 
©f  that  people.  They  were  no  less  our  enemies.' 
•  If  they  had  not  most  unaccountably  surrendered  the' 
strongest  place  in  the  world,  without  a  shadow  of 
resistance.  Lord  Nelson  would  hav£  had  the  finest 
opportunity  of  totally  destroying  the  great  armament 
commanded  by  Buonaparte ;  for  not  only  the  French 
fleet,  which  he  afterwards  destroyed  at  Abukir,  but 
their  army,  in  all  human  probability,  must,  in  that' 
case,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  him.  What  claims, 
therefore,  had  the  Kiiights  of  St.  John,  either  upon* 
Great  Britain,  or  upon  Malta?  Ample  claims, 
certainly  they  had,  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
})oth  ^  but  to  nothing  more.    They  had,  as  a  body^ 
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become  extinct ;  and  if  we  can  comj^are  political 
and  natural  deaths  the  Order  of  St  Jonn,  by  the  acts 
which  have  been  related,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
committed  the  crime  of  suicide.  Its  natural  decay 
bad  taken  place  long  before.  The  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created,  had  ceased  to  exist.  We 
certainly  had  no  right  to  destroy  it,  as  long  as  it  did 
not  offend  us  ;  but  after  it  had  destroyed  itself,  thtt 
we  should,  to  our  own  prejudice,  recal  into  e:;pstence 
that  phantom  of  the  dark  ages,  that  useless  anjd 
contemptible  body  of  men,  who,  with  the  viced  itfid 
overbearing  spirit  which  sometimes  disgrace  individu^ 
lEds  of  the  clerical  and  military  professions,  pretended, 
in  the  same  person,  to  combine  these  aiioQialouft 
characters,  without  performing  any  of  the  seryiced^ 
or  possessing  any  of  the  merits,  either  of  tlUe  priest 
pr  of  the  wi^rrior ;  such  a  measure,  it  must  be 
allowed,  bore  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  it ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  the  ^British  government  dtfaexr 
was,  or  soon  became,  fully  sensible  of  the  impolicy 
of  it ;  since  they  afterwards  evaded  the  execution 
of  thei^  engagements. 

In  the  garrison  of  Malta,  at .  the  time  when  die 
conditions  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  were  announced, 
were  officers,  who,  having  served  during  the  whole 
of  the  blockade,  bad  acquired,  for  the  people  of  that 
inland,  the  attachment  which  generous  minds  always 
feel  towards  those  who  h^ve  participated  in  the  same 
dangers  and  hfU-dships,  If  even  these  ofEcer^ 
lamented  our  <^bandonment  of  Malta».  as  an  act  tbati 
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Would,  in  some  degree^  tarnidi  the  national  honor;' 
what  must  the  feelings  of  the  Maltese  have  been  ? 

Under  the  protection  of  the  British  govemmei^ 
a  government  too  great  to  be  jealous  of  theH|,and 
too  good  to  oppress  them,  they  .had  formed  an 
expectation  of  enjoying  more  freedom,  honor  and 
prosperity,  than  under  their  former  government, 
whose  system  of  ruling  them  was  to  keep  them.igiio- 
rant,  wea^  and  degraded*  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
conceive  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the 
Maltese,  when  they  found  all  these  hopes  disap- 
pointed, their  confidence  in  us  misplaced,  and  the 
power  which  they  had  conferred  upon  us,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  over  again  to  their 
former  masters,  once  more  to  be  treated  by  theni  as 
animals  of  an  inferior  species  j  a  thing  doubly 
degrading,  since  events  had  exposed  the  worthless^ 
ness,  the  pusillanimity  and  treachery  of  these  haughty 
rulers. 

This  is  not  the  worst  part  of  our  conduct.* 
Although  we  nominally  gave  up  Malta  to  the  Knights 
of  St,  John  ;  I  believe  there  was  not  a  single  man 
upon  that  island,  British  or  Maltese,  who  wae  not 

'  Whilst  the  renew^  of  war  was  expected  by  every  one,. 
but  before  the  oiSdal  accounts  of  it  had  yet  reached  us^  ia 
Malta,  Captaia  Gordon,  a  gallant  and  zealouft  c^cer,  tfaea 
dangerously  ill,  who  had  been  commanding  engineer  during 
the  blockade,  expressed  to  me  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  our* 
keeping  the  island^  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  expired.  • 
So  deeply  did  he  feel  the  sentiments  desitfibed  in  the  text  I 
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fiilly  convinced,  that  the  same  farce  would  be  acted 
over  again  by  that  unworthy  body,  and  that  the" 
ti»mediate  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  when 
carried  into  effect,  would  be  a  second  treacherous 
€«t  cowardly  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  French, 


'  The  French  had  long  had  it  in  contemplation  to  seize 
jupon  Malta  ;  I  should  presume  for  more  thiui  half  a  cen- 
tury, before  the  plan  was  actually  put  in  execution  by  Buona- 
parte.    In  a  manuscript  memoir  preserved  in  the  engineer's 
cfHce,  at  Malta,  writtei^  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Bom> 
lemaque,  in  tlie  ye;u  1761,  an  opinion  is  stated,  that  the  island 
•fias  liot  then  in  a  condition  capable  of  resisting  a  vigorous 
attack,  which  the  Turks  might  make  npnn  it,  if  they  chose  | 
bT:t  as  it  might  be  said,  that  the  Turks  could  not  prepare  a 
sufficient  anuament,  without  exciting  suspicion ; «« is  the  Turk,' 
^  {he  obsei-ves,)  the  oiily  enemy  whom  ilje  order  q£  St.  Johi)- 
«*  has  to  fear  f  Supposing  that  a  jcertaiii  great  power,  mispress 
•*  of  the  sea,  were  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Malta,  which'  is 
•*  extremely  probable,  since  slie  ackiiov.'lodges  no  law  but  her 
**  own  intercbt,  having  abjured  the  holy  catholic  communion^ 
•*  what  w-ould  be  the  ccmM»qiences?"     In  throwing  out  this 
false  insinuation  against  Gr^^at  Britain,  the  man  must  liave 
been  corscious  of  the  secret  views  pf  his  own  ppurt.     Ambi? 
ijon  is  alv/ays  jealous,  treachery  always  suspicious. 

By  all  that   I  have  been  able  to  learn,   the  insufferable' 
pride  of  tlit  knights,  the  extraordinary  respect  which  every 
kidividua!  of  the  order  exacted  jfirom  every  Maltese,  and  tlie 
insolence  and  virjcnce,  with  which  any  thing  derogatory  to' 
their  personal  dignity  was  resented,  were  extremely  galling 
to  the  Maltese.    These  evils  w«re  most  felt  by  the  people  of* 
ijie  city,  amongst  whom  French  principles  began  to  make' 
some  progress  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  leading  individuals 
^j^ongst  them  dcp«i}dcd  upon  the  ord«r  for  various  emploj-- 
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This  was  not    only  to  be  inferred  from  what 
was  known  of  the  character  of  the  order,  but  from 

jtnents  ^  and  their  spirit  w^s  so  broken,  by  being  thus  habw 
tually  trampled  upon,  that  their  exertions  either  for  or  against 
the  order,  had  the  Knights  chosen  to  resist  the  Fyench,  woul4 
have  been  confined  to  wishes  alone. 

The  pretentions  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  to  dje  priestly 
character,  sometiipes  involved  them  in  dispi^tes  witl)  the 
bishop  and  native  clergy  of  Malta,  in  consequence  of  which^ 
there  was  an  insurrection  of  some  Maltese  priests  against  tbj^ 
Order,  in  1775,  but  nohody  joined  them. 

The  peasants  without  the  walls,  who  fonn  the  streijgtb  of 
ithe  population  of  the  islancj,  are  an  unmixed  race  of  people, 
very  few  amongst  them  understanding  any  language  but  their 
own,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic  ;  and  they  were  totally 
ignorant  of  republican  principles.     They  saw  littje  of  the 
Knights,  whoni  they  felt  it  no  degradation  to  tregit  w'ltb  al| 
the  respect  which  the  latter  desired ;  indeed,  it  U  common 
for  them  now  to  show  great  respect,  whether  from  good-will 
or  from  politeness,  to  British  officers,  who  visit  their  villages. 
Occupied  in  the  labors  pf  agricidture,  'under  a  burning  sun, 
they  are  patient  and  capable   of  sustaining  hairdshlps  and 
fatigues ;  and  they  were  formed  into  a  militia  under  tlje  orders 
of  the  Knights,  to  whose  government  I  never  pould  discover 
that  they  were  in  the  le^st  disaiffected  at  that  tiipe ;  and  zs 
the  latter  ha4  a  regular  fprce  besides,  I  say  that  the  Grand 
Master  had  it  ii^  his  pow^er,  not  merely  to  haye  defended 
himself,  but  by  assistance  of  the  British  squadron,  (o  h^ve 
effected  the  destruction  of  the  French  amiamept  un4er  Buona- 
parte.   He  could  pot  complain  of  the  wealpie^  of  the  place 
which  he  had  to  defend.    It  was  ten  timei  vfe^l^ert  when  it 
resisted  the  yrhole  force  of  the  Ottoman  empirp,  under  one  of 
his  predecessors.    Indeed,  the  strength  of  the  place  waisiully 
proved,  by  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Fr^ch  ^aartUfin 
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an  almost-  exactly  parallel  event   that  took   place 
at  the  same  period.     Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  islaud  of 


held  out,  afterwards,  for  two  years,  against  a  very  superior 
force  5  a  thing  which  speaks  little  in  favor  of  the  Knights 
of  "Malta,  who  might  have  opposed  Buonaparte  with  a  much 
more  numerous  gasrison,  and  yet  shamefully  surrendered  in 
fctir  and  twenty  hours,  without  making  any  defence  at  all. 

To  whatever,  motive  we  may  ascribe  the  conduct  of  the 
Grand  Master,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  great  body  of 
the  order,  of  treason.  Indeed,  the  French  knights  are  sus- 
pected to  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  join  in  the  jambi- 
tious  views,  which  their  own  government  entertained  in 
respect  to  Malta ;  but  aSFter  the  revolution,  when  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  order  was  confiscated  in  France,  and  in  the  conn-  . 
tries  occupied  by  tlie  French  armies,  they  were  thrown  into  a 
State  of  indigence,  which  rendered  them  totally  subservient 
to  the  republic,  much  more  so  than  they  had  formerly  been 
to  the  monarchy.  The  other  pov/ers  of  Europe  had  also 
shown  a  disposition  to  appropriate  to  themselves  tlie  treasures 
of  the  order,  witliin  their  respective  dominions  ;  so  that  nq 
reasonable  man  could  Iiave  expected  it  to  continde  much 
longer  in  existence ;  and  I  believe,  that  when  Buonaparte 
ntade  his  appearance  in  1 798,  there  were,  in  reality,  only 
two  parties  amongst  the  Knights;  one,  the  French  party, 
strongest  in  point  of  numbers,  and  having  many  followers 
amongst  the  people  of  the  city ;  the  other,  a  Russian  party, 
wishing,  but  scarcely  hoping,  to  enjoy  such  of  the  foreign 
revenues  of  the  order  as  were  not  already  confiscated,  and 
disposed  eitlier  to  rule  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  or  to 
surrender  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  that  power. 

As  for,  what  properly  could  be  called,  an  independent 
party,  antious  for  the  rights  and  neutrality  of  the  order,  I 
fear^  that  these  once  renowned  knights  had  lo  much  lost  the 
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Elba,  a  fortress  in  the  defence  of  which  we  hait 
been  co-operating,  \^s,  the  ni6ment  that  tre-evacu'- 


spirit  of  chivalry,  that  they  considered  these  objects  altogeJ" 
ther  chimerical. 

Mr.  de  Boisgelin,  however,  a  French  tni^ht,  who  has  pnha^  ^ 
Hshed  a  history  of  the  order,  which  did  not  fall  into  my  hstids 
till  a  few  months  ago,  has;  without  absolutely  denying  the 
misconduct  of  his  own  brediren,  which  was  but  too  notorious; 
thought  proper  to  asseit,  that  the  disloyalty  of  the  Maltese' 
soldiers  and  people  was  the.inrincipal  cause,  which  forced  di^^ 
Grand  Master  to  smtender-.  It  is  not  wonderfiil,  that  the'  • 
partizans  of  the  order  should  endeavour  to  shake  off  as  much- 
of  the  disgrace  as  pioflsible ;  but  this  attack  upon  the  Makese 
astonished  me  not  a  little ;  because  the  French  p^uty,  wUcb 
Mr.  Boisgelin  represents  as  so  very  formidable^  was,  tb  my 
knowledge  (and  I  had  as  good  opporttmities  of  judging  of  It 
as  any  knight  who  \i*as  not  privy  to  it),  coiiiposed  of  the  mostf 
cjQFeminate,  indeed  6fthe-oiily  efiemmate,  part  of  t^  poptfta* 
tlon  of  Malta ;  fellows  that  would  have  trembled  even  at  the 
sight  of  a  musket.  If  the  disloyalty  and  treachery  of  *  the 
Maltese  actually  forced  the  Grand  Mastel*  to  subthit  to^ 
Bi^onaparte,  did  they  also  force  him  to  make  such  excellent 
terms,  for  his  own  private  interest,  as  appear  updn  the  fafce  of 
the  capitulation  ?  ..•..; 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  de  Boisgelin  relates,  that  'tiie  Maltese 

showed  an  insuboniinate  spirit,  and  put  sevend  of  the  knl^s 

to  death,  after  the  French  landed.     But  I  deny  that  this-was 

done  by  any  individuals  in  me  Freiidh-  inteiieist.'   These  out- 

'  '       ■  ■ 
rages  arose  from  a  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  Maltese  soldiers,^ 

that  a  party  amongst  the  knights,  intended  to  betray  tfaefn 

and  their  island  to  the  French ;  a  suspicion  Which  that  atWiof 

himself  admits  to  have  been  true.    Wheh'Ae  Maltesie^miKtia: 

were  drawn  up  to  oppose  the  landinj;  if^t  French  -troopfs,  ft 
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ated  it,  in  consequence  bf  the  peace  of  Aniiensy 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French  troops,  who  had 


being  supposed  by  dicxn  that  a  mixtarc  of  charcoal  had  beat 
served  out,  instead  of  gunpowder,  they  thought  that  their 
own  fire  took  no  effect ;  and  it  was  under  this  impression^ 
that,  in  their  retreat  from  the  coast,  they  first  tore  some  of  the 
knights  to  pieces.  When  there  are  any  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing treachery  in  superiors,  the  belief  of  it  is  often  carried  t6 
extravagant  lengths.  The  French  volunteers,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  their  revolutionary  war,  as  well  as  the  Spa<« 
nish  levies  lately,  have  often  acted  under  this  iiqpression, 
sometimes  when  we  may  suppose  their  suspiciokis  to  have 
been  groundless.  But  there  is  one  thing  most  certain :  when 
coldiers  are  themselves  discontented^  but  their  officers  true, 
Xbey  confine  themselves  to  running  away  in  battle,  or  desert^ 
tng }  it  is  only  when  they  themselves  are  faithful,  but  believe 
their  officers  to  be  .traitors  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
fighting,  that  they  vnW.  ever  lift  thpir  hands  against  the  latter» 
in  presence  of  an  enemy* 

Indeed,  I  was  informed,  that  so  far  from  any  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  Maltese  troops  to  submit  to  the  French,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  restrained  from 
firing  upon  them,  even  after  the  Grand  Master  had  sent  ta 
request  a  cessation  of  arms. 

If  Mr.  de  Boisgelin's  statements  were  correct,  it  mvst  be 
admitted,  that  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  worthlessaess  of 
the.  order,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  results  ft-om  what  he 
has  himself  advanced,  in  order  to  justify  it,  than  aijy  thing 
which  I  have  ever  heard  urged  against  it  by  the  Maltese. 
What  kind  of  government  must  that  have  been,  which,  by  his. 
account,  had  scarcely  a  partizan  amongst  a  people  whom  it 
had  ruled  for  more  than  two  centuries  ?  What  kind  of 
warriors  znust  bis  brethrea  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  have  been^ 
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tiot  been  able  to  reduce  it  before.  A  Mjdtes^ 
corps,  in  British  pay,  was  witness  to  this  transac*^ 
tion ;  and  scarcely  had  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
that  corps  returned  to  th^ir  native  island,  when  they 
were  followed  by  young  men  of  the  best  families  of 
Porto  Ferrajo,  whom  they  had  seen  fighting  in  the 
same  cause  with  themselves  and  with  the  British, 
but,  who  immediately  after,  and  by  reason  of  oi^^^ 
treaty,  had  lost  their  country,  and  Were  reduce^ 


ivho  could  not  command  the  obetEettce  of  soldiers  tvhom^ 
it  had  been  their  sole  business  to  train  and  form  to.  disci- 
pline ?  Admitting  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Maltese  to  loLve 
been  true«  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  knights  to  ha«^  queUod 
every  species  of  mutiny,  or  to  have  perished^  rather  thaa 
disgracefully  submit  to  an  enemy,  when,  by  their  own 
account,  they  had  3600  regular  soldiers  and  seamen,  3000 
regular,  and  7000  irregnlar,  militia  at  their  command?  If 
the  Maltese  had  been  so  deeply  injected  with  the  rerolutioBary 
principles,  as  Mr.  Boisgelin  pretends,  th^  total  -chasige  of 
their  sentiments,  towards  the  French^  in  less  th%r^  three 
months,  must  be  considered  as  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  poHticaJ  affairs ; 
indeed,  so  extraordinary,  that  had  we  no  other  'inlbrmfttioii 
upon  the'  subject,  the  truth  of  such  an  assertion  must  appear, 
in  itself,  highly  questionable.  ,  • 

I  am  ready. to  acknowledge,  that  many  of  the  knight^  pos- 
sessed great  merit  individually ;  but  as  a  body«  th^ir  deserved 
nothing  but  contempt:  nor  can  I,  without  indignation^  bear 
a  member  of  that  body  endeavour  Xq  patch  up  its  lost  cfaarac* 
ter,  by  calumniating  so  brave  and  trustworthy  a  people :i(s.tbfi 
Maltese.  .... 
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to  beggary?*  What  could  the  MaIteS(6  hate 
expected,  had  the  French  got  possession  of  theif 
island  a  second  time;  after  the  determined  and 
even  ferocious  manner  in  which  they  had  resistea 
the  tyranny  of  that  nation  ?  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed  J  that  Buonaparte  Would  exercise  the,  most 
signal  and  unrelenting  vengeance  upon  them.  Many 
believed,  that  he  would  transport  the  greater  part 
of  them  to  St.  Domingo,  and  replace  a  people  who 
had  made  themselves  so  odious  to  him,  by  French  or 
Italian  colonists :  nor  does  this  supposition  appear 
to  me,  by  any  means,  improbable. 

Such  being  the  prospects  of  the  Maltese,  an 
impartial  reader,  who  will  put  himself  into  their 
situation,  may  allow  that  they  had  no  small  cause 
to  complain  of  us.  They  did  not  scruple  publicly 
to  say,  that  if  we  did  not  choose  to  retain  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  island,  we  had  no  right  whatever  to 
transfer  them  to  another  power  \vithout  their  own 
consent ;  and  if  those  amongst  them,  who  had  most 
reason  to  dread  the  fuiy  of  the  French,  did  not 
give  vent  to  their  angry  feelings  by  any  open  acts  of 

*  **  The  French  troops  shall  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
^  Naples,  and  the  Roman  states ;  the  English  forces  shall  also 
*♦  evacuate  Porto  Feirajo,  and  generally  all  the  ports  and 
**  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Adriatic."  Did  ""thig 
(the  eleventh)  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  give  the  French 
any  right  to  seize  Porto  Ferrajo  ?  Perhaps  not :  but  they  iH 
it,  and  in  the  most  barefaced,  insulting  way  pos^ble. 
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violence,  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  moderation  must 
*  have  arisen  from  a  hope,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment would  rather  renew  the  war,  than  consent  to 
the  total  abandonment  of  their  country  j  a  suppo- 
sition which  was  afterwards  verified.  ^   ^ 

Let  us  suppose,  that  the  Maltese  had  reproached 
us  with  the  injustice  and  treachery,  of  our  conduct 
towards  them,  and  had  brought  it  home  to  our  own^ 
feelings,,  by  asking  us,  whether  our  making  them 
over  to  a  government,  which  had  forfeited  all  claim 
to  their  confidence,*  was  not  as  scandalous  a  breach 
of  faith,  as  if  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after  being 
called  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  England,  had  made  use 
of  the  power  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him  by  our 
own  ancestors,  to  betray  them  again  into  the  hands 
of  King  James,  or  to  reduce  England  into  a  province 
of  France,  under  Louis  the  fourteenth,  for  some 
selfish  stipulation,  which  he  might  have  thought 

*  When  the  arrangements  for  giving  up  Malta  to  the 
knights  (alias  to  the  French)  were  made  known ;  the  great 
body  of  the  people  yrere  actuated  by  the  feelings  described 
in  the  text ;  but  the  French  party,  of  which  the  advocates  of 
the  dead  government  were  the  most  strenuous  supporters, 
instantly  sprung  up  in  the  city.  This  party  was  solely  created 
by  our  0wn  evacuating  policy,  which  forms  parties  against 
us,  or  is  ruinous  to  our  interest;!,  amongst  the  people  of  all 
countries.  '  , 

*  After  the  Maltese  took  up  ajTns  ag^nst  the  French,  they 
would  not  allow  any  of  the  knights,  some  of  whom  were  desi<^ 
rous  of  taking  a  part  in  the  blockade,  even  to  land  upon  their 
island.    (See  Mr.  de  Boisgelin's  work.) 

PART   !•  *C  C 
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useful  or  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  Holland  ? 
The  parallel  between  this  supposition  and  our  own 
conduct,  I  must  confess,  appears  to  me  so  painfully 
correct,   that  we  can  draw  no  other  distinction 
between  these  measures,    than   the    diflference  of* 
magnitude  of  the  British  and  Maltese  nations.     The 
Maltese,  however,   might  tell  us,  that  this  is  no 
extenuation  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  our  intended 
conduct  towards  them;    because  the  sacred  and 
eternal  laws  of  justice  remain  the  same,  whether  the 
nation  or  party,  betrayed  or  injured,  be  w^ak  or 
strong,     "  We  bow,"  they  might  have  said,  ^^  to 
^^  the  superior  might  of  Britain  ajid  of  France  j 
which  we,  the  poor  insignificant  Maltese,  as  yoa 
may  think  us,  are  unable  to  resist.     Buonaparte 
and  you,  combined,  may  govern  the  world  in  any 
way  you  please ;  but  still  we  must  protest  against 
the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  you  both.     Only 
that,  as  it  is  less  painful  for  mankind  to  yield  to 
•"  open  force,  which  they  can  have  the  satisfaction 
^^  of  resisting  with  arms  in  their  hands,  than  to  fell 
the  victims  of  unexpected  perfidy,  against  which 
nothing  is  safe  or  sacred,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  telling  you,  that  of  the  two,  yoiu*  insi- 
**  dious  conduct  towards  us,  in  eflfecting  our  destruo- 
^^  tion  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  has  more 
^^  deeply  woimded  our  feelings,  than  all  the  oppres* 
*^  sion  and  rapacity  of  the  French." 

Mankuid  are  governed  by  power,  resulting  either 
from  force,  from  public  opinion,  or  from  a  mixture 
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of  both.  The  power  of  states  may  be  increased, 
and  their  dominion  extended,  by  violence  and  usur- 
pation; and  the  empires  thus  formed^  by  sheer 
force,  may,  for  a  certain  time,  florish,  from  an 
opinion  of  their  irresistible,  might ;  but  it  is  by  jus- 
tice and  good  faith  alone,  that  a  nation  ^an  insure  -. 
the  permanency  of  its  power,  or  depend  upon  th§^ 
fidelity  of  the  people  of  its  foreign  possessions.  In 
recommending  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  an  inflexible  constancy  to  the  cause 
of  deserving  allies,  I  have,  therefore,  not  only 
followed  the  dictates  of  honor  and  of  sincerity,  but 
have  developed  the  only  policy,  by  which  this 
country  can  aggrandize  itself  sufliciently  to  break 
the  power  of  France.  Hence  our»non-performance 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  renewal  of  war, 
by  which,  in  some  degree,  we  saved  our  chalracter 
with  the  Maltese,  and  with  the  other  people  of  the 
Mediterranean,  have  always  beeii  considered  by  me 
as  most  fortunate  events. 

There  are,  however,  certain  limits,  beyond  which, 
abstract  principles,  generally  true,  ought  not  to  be 
carried  in  human  aflfairsj  and  I  caimot,  therefore, 
coincide  with  those,  who  say,  *^  that  they  would 
*^  rather  see  this  country  perish,  than  violate  what 
*^  they  themselves  call  justice  towards  foreign 
*'  states."  For  there  are  not  wanting  men,  who 
have  held  such  doctrines  of  late  in  England.  It;  is 
desirable,  that  this  scrupulous  integrity,  justice,  and 
purity  of  conduct,  were  applied,  in  its  fullest  extent. 
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to  dl  our  transactions'  in  private  life.  One  thing 
only  is  to  be  lamented  in  our  foreign  affairs,  that 
those  who  talk  the  most  loudly  about  the  law  of 
nations^  never  seem  to  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
stud}(jng  it.  Every  question  in  the  law  of  nations 
has  manifold  bearings,  and  branches  out  into  a  great 
'''^%ariety  of  heads,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  really  wish  to  act  with  justice;  other- 
wise they  expose  themselves  to  the  same  imputation, 
as  he  who  should  decide  upon  an  important  and 
intricate  cause,  after  hearing  only  one  witness. 
This  imperfect  view,  which  we  have  -often  taken  of 
the  law  of  nations,  may  sometimes  have  been 
caused  by  the  confusion  arising  from  our  unhappy 
mode  of  reasoning  upon  external  affairs,  with  minds 
biassed  by  feelings  growing  out  of  our  internal  poli- 
tics }  which,  in*  reality,  neither  have,  nor  ought  tp 
have,  any  thing  to  do  with  the  former.  But  be 
its  origin  what  it  will,  the  indiscriminate  applicatioa 
of  abstract  theoretical  principles  of  justice,  as  the 
only  rule  of  conduct  towards  foreign  nations,  has 
often  caused  us  to  applaud  actions  and  measures,  j 
from  a  belief  of  their  being  founded  upon  goo4 
faith,  which  were  in  reality  contrary  to  every  prinr 
ciple  of  justice ;  and  the  absurdity  of  this  system  is 
in  nothing  more  glaring,  than  in  the  subject  of  which 
we  have  just  been  treating. 

That  deposed  governments  have  fair,  claims  and 
pretensions  to  their  former  power,  no  man,  who  is 
possessed  of  common  sense,  will  deny }  and  here^ 
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unfortunatelyj  many  men  amongst  us  have  stopped 
short  at  the  very  surface  of  the  question,  and  have 
most  falsely  advanced,  that  these  pretensions  ^x^ 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations:  and  th^, 
consequently,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  restore  tp 
life  every  dead  government^  and  to  prop  up  every 
falling  one;  reckoning  for  nothing  our  own.  selfJ*^ 
preservation ;  foregoing  all  the  rights  of  w^.  * 
which  have  been  acknowledged  to  form  a  part.^jf 
the  law  of  nations  from  the  earliest  times ;  an4 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wishes,  to  the  intere§tS| 
and  even  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
of  other  countries. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  correct  such  a  pemicioufi 
prejudice,  as  iar  as  lies  in  my  power,  that  I  have 
expatiated  upon  this  point ;  and  have  attempted  to 
prove  what,  perhaps,  at  any  other  period,  might 
have  been  considered  a  truism ;  namely,  "  that  so 
far  from  being  bound  by  justice  to  adopt  such 
measures,  our  replacing  deposed  foreign 
princes,  or  extinct  republics,  unconditionally,  in 
their  former  power,  is,  in  all  cases,  a  grievous 
injustice  to  ourselves,  and  riiay  be  a  heinous  act 
of  oppression  to  others ;"  as  was  particularly ' 
exempUfied  by  our  plan  of  restoring  the  order  of 
St.  John,  which,  if  put  in  execution,  would  certainly 
have  been  represented  to  posterity,  by  the  injured 
people  of  Malta,  as  a  most  atrocious  act  of  perfidy ; 
and,  perhaps,  justly  so,  unless  we  could  have  pleaded 
extreme  necessity  in  defence  of  our  conduct. 
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The  inconsistencies,  into  which  the  measuring 
all  our  external  affairs  by  the  standard  oJF  abstract 
principles  of  justice  may  lead  us,  are  not  less 
striking.  For  another  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
advocates  of  this  system  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations ;  a 
thing,  which  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  their  former  principle  of  restoring  dead 
governments  by  force  of  arms.  Even  when  all  is 
done  by  seeming  approbation  of  the  people.of  other 
countries,  the  measures,  in  which  this  principle 
involves  us,  on  being  analyzed,  will  be  found  almost 
always  as  compulsory,  as  if  actual  force  were  used. 
Let  us  suppose  that  some  nation,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  horrible  oppressions  of  the  French,  takes  up 
arms,  and  implores  our  assistance ;  then,  instead  of 
acting  as  principals  in  the  war  ourselves,  if  we  inva- 
riably set  up  amongst  them  the  standard  of  some 
extinct  government,  whose  corruption  and  imbeci- 
lity may  have  formerly  led  to  their  ruin ;  it  is  evi 
dent  that  we  leave  them  only  the  choice  between 
two  evils.  They  must  either  perish,  or  consent  to 
acknowledge,  once  more,  that  ancient  government, 
which  they  may  dread,  detest,  and  despise  j  because 
they  cannot  hope  to  receive  our  succours  through 
any  other  channel.  Hence,  the  principle  of  rein- 
stating all  extinct  governments,  may  cause  us,  in 
reality,  to  interfere,  as  invidiously,  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  narions,  as  if  we  were  to  imitate  the 
French  revoludonists,  who  set  ottt  upon  another 
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abstract  principle,  which  they  also  maintained  to  be 
just  and  proper,  that  of  overturning  every  goyem- 
ment  that  came*  in  their  way. 

Both  these  abstract  principles,  indiscriminately 
applied,  are,  in  my  mind,  equally  unjust:  only,  that 
the  French  system  did,  from  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion in  most  countries,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
materially  conduce  to  the  successes  of  the  republic. 
The  contrary  system,  which  I  have  described,  now 
asserted  to  be  th6  only  just  policy  by  many  men  in 
England,  and  on  some  occasions  stdopted  by  bur. 
government,  has  greatly  contrijjut^d  to  our  failures^ 
and  may,  if  persevered  in,  lead  to  our  destruction, . 

The  claims  of  deposed  governments  are,  therefore, 
as  far  as  concerns  Great  Britain,  a  question  not  of 

* 

justice,  but  of  expediency ;  aiid  sound  policy  seema 
to  me  to  dictate  to  us,,  that  weset  them  totally  aside. 
No  man,  more  than  myself,  applauds  the  hospitality 
which  has  be^  shown  by  the  govemmeht  and 
people  of  this  country  tb  foreign  princes  and  their 
adherents ;  and  I  have  always  studiously  abstained 
from  saying  any  thing  that  might  teriiind  them  of 
their  misfortunes*  But  when  the  advocateg  of 
foreign  princes  presume  to  set  up  their  rights  in 
opposition  to  our  interests,  then  I  conceive  that  they 
hold  a  language  imgrateful  as  well  as  insolent' in*  the 
extreme;  and  that  since  they  show  no  delicacy  in 
their  pretensions^  we  ourselves  ought  to  drop  that 
feeling  for  the  moment,  and  reject  them  with  suita4 
ble  indignation.    They  maintain,  that  the  treasures 
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of  Great  Britain  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  lavished^ 
and  that  torrents  of  British  blood  ought  to  flow,  ini 
the  cause  of  deposed  princes,  without  any^vantage, 
or  recompense,  or  security,  to  ourselves.  What 
more  could  they  ask  of  us,  had  our  own  gradout 
sovereign  been  bom  their  vassal,  and  we  their 
slaves?  We  know,  that  to  our  own  king  and  coiiiVi 
try,  our  wealth  and  blood  are  due;  and  we  trust, 
that  if  Divine  Providence  will  be  pleased  to  leave  ub 
the  /same  degree  of  valor  and  public  spirit  which 
animated  our  ancestors,  and  which  we  hope  that  we 
ourselves  at  this  moment  possess,  the  British  flag 
shall  fly  in  these  island^,  as  long  as  a  man  exists 
who  speaks  the  English  language ;  and  the  British 
constitution  shall  remain  an  established  government 
for  ever.  But  in  what  does  our  boasted  liberty 
consist,  if  we  are  not,  exclusivelyj  the  subjects  of  our 
own  sovereign,  and  of  our  owp  laws;  but  if  thei 
representatives  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  foreign 
government,  good  or  bad,  that  ever  existed,  have 
also  a  right  to  command  our  services?       >        ,    " 

If  we  would  form  a  just  notion  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  claims  of^these  foreign  governments,  let  ud 
look  back  into  the  past  history  of  the  world.  There 
we  find,  that  all  .of  them  have,  at  various  tunes^ 
waged  bitter  wars  against  us ;  some  of.  them  haye 
even  attempted  our  destruction,  with  as  much  ardor 
as  Buonaparte  does  now,  What  claims,  therefore, 
have  they  upon  us?  '  ; 

They  derive  rights  from  their  ^cestort,  it  i$  tiiiroj 
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but  not  to  our  assistance ;  for  these  ancestors  wet« 
our  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  urge  any 
such  unjust  and  absurd  demands,  we  may  tell  them, 
that  by  the  very  same,  and  the  only  principle,  upon 
which  they  take  upon  themselves  to  4ictate  to  us, 
were  they,  at  this  moment,  by  some  hiappy  turn  of 
affairs,  re-established  in  their  power,  we  should 
have  a  just  right  to  make  war  against. them,  and  to 
destroy  them  ^  for  surely  we  may- pretend  to  that, 
which  was  a  right  often  enjoyed  b;J^  oitr  ancestors^ 
upon  as  good  grounds,  as  they  can  claim  any  of  (he 
rights "formexly  belonging  tp  theirs.'     They  will 


^  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  an  official  address  of  the  Dukid 
of  Orlean$  to  the  supreme  junta  of  regency  of.  Spain,  4iitte<l^ 
Palermo,  the  7tb  of  Ma7«  1810,  has  fallen  into  rajh^i^ 
in  which  the  nghts  of  the  house  of  Boorbonr'are  asserted  yxK 
the  most  lofty  terms.  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it,  upon 
this  account  merelyi  though  so  far  bearing  upon  the  present 
question,  being  sensibly  that  it  is  proper  and  laudfible,  that 
this  young  prince  should  both  deeply  feel,  and -assert  his 
rights  to  the  utmost.  But  having  said  so  much  upon  Spain 
and  Sicily,  the  general  spirit  of  his  dispatch  is  not  to  bp 
overlooked,  as  it  also  appears,  illustrative  of  the  views  which 
I  have  taken  of  the  afiairf  of  those  countries. .  ^         :  .\ 

We  know  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  mutual  causes  of 
complaint  and  jealousy,  on  various  accotmts,.  between  do 
Spaniards  and  ourselves,  they  have  always  acknowledged  our 
services.  In  my  opinion,  there  hsts  been  tlo  want  of  grati- 
tude, and  certainly  no  marked'  disi^pect,  to^^ds  us,  ever 
shown  by  them.  And  the  French  themselves,  in  all  theii^ 
ofljcial  papery,  ;^nd  still  more  in  their  intercepted  dii^patcheS| 
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scarcely  forget  themselves  so  far,  as  to  say,  that  th* 
representatives  of  all  other  states  have  indefeasible 

have  fully  acknowledged  the  great  obstacles  which  we  have 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  success  in  Spain.  In  their  reports 
from  Naples,  in.  boasting  of  the  stupid  and  ridiculous 
manoeuvres  of  their  gun  boats  and  troops,  intended,  as  they 
have  been  saying  for  the  last  five  years,  for  an  immediate 
invasion  of  Sicily ;  they  scarcely  mention  the  native  gov^m- 
n^ent  of  that  island  at  all,  as  hsLyix^g\oSeved,  or  as  bexng 
likely  to  offer,  any  serious  impedimemt  to  them>  in  their 
operations. 

In  the  address  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  however,  to  the 
Spaniards,  we  are  told,  that  it  was  he,  (who,*  "by  this  papei^  I 
for  the  first  time  discover,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Sicilian 
army,)  yes,  that  it  was  he,  and  his  troops  alone,  who  were 
defending  Si9ily ;  for  he  has  not  condescended,  in  speaking  of 
.Sicilian  or  Spanish  aiSairs,  to  take  the  smallest  notice  of  the 
.part  which  the  British  government  has'  acted  In  either.     Not 
a  word  of  our  subsidies  and  supplies;  not  a  word  of  out 
generals.;  not  a  word  of  our  naval  commanders  ;  not  a  word 
ofour  seamen  and  soldiers;  who  I  always 'believed,  withoiat 
any  disparagement  to  our  allies,  to  have  been  almost  the  sole 
support  of  the  Sicilian  government,  and  even  to  have  contri- 
buted their  mite  (for  I  will  not  deny  the  superior  exertions  of 
the  Spaniards)  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Spain. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  unreasonable  in  our  notioift 
of  what  is  due  to  our  own  country ;  for  those,  who  are 
constantly  trumpeting  their  services  to  others,  cancel  the  obli- 
gation. But  surely  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might  have  said 
something  polite  towards  Great  Britain.  He  might,  by 
mentioning  its  name,  have,  at  least,  acknowledged,  th^  such 
a  nation  was  a  party  in  the  alliance. 

He  has,  it  is  true,  alluded  to  us.  *^  May  my  first  step/ 
aays  he^  <<  in  the  noble  career  opened  to  me,  be  the  salvattoa 
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'        "     *  '  •       •  •  ,         ^ , 

rights  for  ever,  whilst  the  British  nation,  alone,  his 
ho  hereditary  rights  at  all,  not  even  to  defend  itself: 


'    .-  •.:•» 


**  of  Catalonia  for  Ferdinand  the  sevehth,  fls  any  ancestorg 
«*  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  saved  it  for  Philip  the  fifth."  ^ 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  war,  lo  which  he  look^ 
back  with  so  much  complacency,  was,  as  far  as  regarded 
Spain,  a  civil  war ';  and  that  the  people  of  Catalonia  were  of 
a  contrary  side  to  that  of  his  ancestors,  against  whoih  thej^ 
made  a  very  brave  >and  desperate  tesistsmctf  :  they  incurred, 
in  the  course  of  the  contests  the  piost  dreadful  suflfetifigs; 
and  were  afterwards  deprived  of  important  privileges,  by  the 
revenge  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  consequence  of  it. 

If  such  language,  therefore,  of  the  Duke  of  ^lean^  hf 
unnecessarily  reviving  the  memory  of  past  disputes,  may  be 
considered  by  no  means  delicate  towards  the  people  of  the 
province  in  which  he  is  to  command ;  it  is  still  more  offensive 
to  us.  Why  mention  the  exploits  of  his  ancestors  in  parti- 
cular, only  in  a  war  carried  on  against  ourselves,  unless  he 
believes  that  he  will  gain  favor  with  the  Spanish  nation  in 
general,  by  giving  them  room  to  suspect,  that  he  is  our 
enemy ;  and  that  the  royal  house  of  which  he  is  a  member,  if 
reinstated  in  its  former  power,  will  unite  France  and  Spsdn  in 
a  second  family-compact  for  oiu*  destruction  ?  Are  these  the 
politics  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  another  branch  of  the  same 
house,  widi  which  he  has,  of  late,  formed  a  more  intimate 
connection,  by  marriage  ?  Such  an  inference  may  certainly 
be  drawn  from  the  paper  in  question ;  if  this  is  an  erroneous 
supposition,  which  it  possibly  may  be,  still  no  one  will  pretend 
to  say,  that  the  smallest  feeling  of  friendship  or  respect 
towards  Great  Britain  can  be  inferred  from  it,  I  must 
confess,  that  the  perusal  of  it  has  confirmed  me  in  my 
opinion,  as  to  the  impolicy  of  indiscriminately  and  uncondi- 
tionally supporting  the  claims  of  every  foreign  government.    . 
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for  I  ssifj  that  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a  nation^ 
as  for  an  individual,  to  defend  itself  by  parrying  the 
blows  of  an  adversary  alone.  Of  what  use  is  our 
shield,  which  the  advocates  of  the  deposed  govern- 
ments graciously  leave  us,  if  they  deprive  us  of  our 
sword?  According  to  them,  we  must  not  strike,  but 
as  they  choose  to  permit  us:  indeed,  if  we  admit 
their  claims,  we  completely  tie  our  own  hands,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  strike  an  antagonist, 
who  is  aiming  at  our  life,  in  such  ^,  manner  as  to 
do  him  the  smallest  injury.  Death  to  individuals^ 
destruction  to  nations,  are  the  certain  consequences 
pf  fighting  upon  such  a  system. 


•■:j 
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CHAPTER   X, 


Cemral  view  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  of  the  termSj  upon   * 
which  we  ousht  to  treat  with  our  Allies,  and  with  our 
Enemies, 


1 

XI  AviNG  sufEciently  discussed  the  subject  of  dead 
governments,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
living. 

Austria,  by  her  late  political  and  domestic  alliance 
with  Buonaparte,  is  at  present  our  enemy  j  but  the 
history  of  the  world  has  shown,  that  the  latter  forma 
a  poor  bond  of  union  between  sovereign  princes. 
The  King  of  Wurtemburg  is,  Ve  see,  although 
married  to  a  Princess  Royal  of  England,  a  humbl^e 
follower  of  Buonaparte.  Austria,  having  no  ships 
or  colonies,  and  no  wish  for  either,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  Great  Britain,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  being 
at  war  with  us ;  but  she  has  much  ^  gain,  and 
more  to  fear,  by  entering,  or  being'  forced,  into  a 
new  war  with  France.    Austria  and  Great  Britain 
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are,  therefore,  natural  allies;  and  it  is  our  interest 
to  support  her  with  our  whole  strength.  There  are 
two  ways  of  supporting  Austria  in  a  future  war; 
the  first,  by  sending  a  corps  to  serve  with  some 
Austrian  army ;  the  second,  by  attacking  the  French 
vigorously  in  Italy,  in  Holland,  or  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  leaving  the  whole  force  of  Austria,  free  and 
undivided,  to  act  upon  her  own  frontier.  Many 
advantages  will  result  from  the  latter  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war. 

In  the  first  place,  all  jealousies  between  the  aJlied 
armies  will  be  avoided.  The  Austrians  would  proba- 
bly be  able  to  take  the  field  with  an  army,  double 
in  numbers  to  any  that  we  could  send  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  unless  we  gave  up  the  contest  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  which  must  not  be  done*  It  would, 
therefore,  be  highly  unreasonable  in  us  to  pretend  to 
the  chief  command,  if  the  combined  armies  served 
together, ,  particularly  in  the  Austrian  territories. 
Still  this  is  a  point  upon  which  we  ought  always  to 
to  be  very  tenacious ;  for  by  increasing  the  military 
fame,  and  supporting  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  it 
highly  contributes  to  promote  its  views  in  war  j  and 
therefore,  since  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  the 
Austrians  would  yield  this  point,  it  will  be  better  for 
us  to  act  in  a  way  that  will  set  the  question  complete- 
ly aside. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  formally  to  remark,  that 
we  have  too  much  overlooked  the  great  importance 
of  aspiring  to  the  chief  coixunand  of  combmed 
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armies  ;  and  this  neglect,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
has  often  been  prejudicial  to  us.  The  Romans 
always  insisted  upon  this  privilege,  even  from  the 
earliest  periods,  although  their  Italian  allies  generally 
brought  as  many  troops  into  the  field  as  they  did. 
When  they  afterwards  carried  their  arms  abroad, 
and  acted  in  concert  with  foreign  nations,  every 
sovereign  prince,  as  well  as  every  chief  or  general 
of  a  republic,  who  joined  a  Jloman  commander, 
invariably  received  his  orders  from  the  latter.  And 
this  was  considered,  by  them,  so  much  the  just  and 
natural  order  of  things,  that  in  their  civil  war,  when 
King  Juba,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Pompeian 
party,  in  Africa,  assumed  the  chief  conunand  of  the 
whole,  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  a  great 
indignity,  and  an  invidious  usurpation  of  Roman 
rights. ' 

An  objection  may  be  urged  against  tihis  policy, 
founded  jupon  an  opinion  which  is  advanced,  by 

'  See  those  parts  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  where  the 
operations  in  Africa  are  related.  Juba's  ordering  Scipio  to 
lay  aside  the  habit  of  a  commander  in  chief,  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  offensive;  «  Atque  etiam  superbios  Jubas 
*'  factum,  non  in  M.  Aquinium  hominem  noviim^  parvumque 
*^  senatorem,  sed  in  Scipionem^  hominem  ilia  familii,  digni* 
^  tate,  honoribusque  praestantem.  Nam  cum  Scipio  sagulo 
"  purpureo  ante  regis  adventum  uti  solitus  esset,  dicitur  Juba 
"  cum  eo  egisse,  non  oportere  ilium  eodem  uti  vestitu,  atque 
"  ipse  uteretur.  Ita^ue  factum  est  ut  Scipio  ad  album  sese 
«*  vestitum  transferret,  et  Jubae  homini  superbissimo,  inertis- 
<<  simoque  obtemperaret."    (De  Bello  Af^cane^  cap^  hiu) 
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some  one  or  other,  in  every  convei-sation  upon  our 
military  affairs ;  namely,  that  we  have  not  generala 
qualified  from  their  experience,  for  commanding 
armies  on  a  great  scale.  Nothing  can  be  more  futile 
than  such  an  objection.  If  our  generals  have  not 
experience,  give  them  opportunities  of  acquiring  it ; 
and  let  them  gain  the  confidence  of  their  country, 
the  terror  of  their  enemies,  and  the  applause  of  the 
world,  in  the  same  way  that  other  great  generals 
have,  done  before  them.  Trust  them,  and  try  thenu 
When  they  come  in  contact  with  the  French,  their 
intrinsic  value  will  soon  be  discovered.  Luckily, 
our  troops  are  not  so  bad,  that  any  common  blunder 
of  a  general  is  likely  to  cause  the  destruction  of  an 
army ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  most  unpro- 
mising officers  will  always  be  selected  for  commands* 
It  is  remarkable,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  points, 
whilst  our  military  policy  is  so  contrary  to  that  of 
the  Romans,  how  exactly,  in  maritime  affairs,  we 
have  been  acting  upon  Roman  maxims;  which 
proves,  that  those  who  make  war  upon  any  element, 
or  in  any  age,  with  an  ardent  desire  of  success,  must 
naturally  adopt  the  same  spirit  in  conducting  iu 
When  we  had  much  less*  naval  power  than  at  present, 
we  insisted  that  the  fleets  of  pacific  states  should  do 
homage  to  our  flag,  upon  the  narrow  seas. 
"  Britannia  rule  the  waves,'*  is  as  lofty  a  pretention, 
and  must  be  fully  as  offensive  to^  the  pride  of  other 
nations,  as  that  of  the  Romans,  who  styled  them- 
selves the  lords  of  the  earth.    Thus  we  have  Ute- 
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breath  ;  by  -sea^ .  high-spirited  and  commanding, 
wisely  disregarding  the  jealousy  of  others,  victori- 
ous, and  respecteii ;  by  land,  tame,  humble,  unas. 
piring,  and  fearful  of  oflfending.  Consequently  always 
unsuccessful,  and,  till  lately,  despisefl.  • 

The  British  troops,  under  Sir  Janies  Craig,  in 
1805,  were  put  under  the  command  of  a  Russia^ 
general, '  who  brought  a  force,  veJry  little  superior 
to  our  own  into  the  field ;  and  the  Neapolitans,  our 
other  allies  in  that  hopeful  coalition,  were  conimanded 
by  Count  Dam^^  a  French  emigrant.  Now,  as  wfe 
paid  both  Russians  and  Neapolitans,  and  as  die 
latter  had  long  adopted  a  system,  to  .which  they. still 
adhere,  in  Sicily,  of  exclusively  employing  foreigners 
at  the  head  of  their  strmies,.  surely  we  were  as  much 
to  be  trusted  by  them,  as. any  other  foreigners  ;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  we  might  have  demanded  thi 
chief  command  of  the  combined  army,  upon  that 

■  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  Jast  act  of  the  Russian 
general,  by  whom  we  were  commanded,,  was  to  call  a  council 
of  war;  in  which  he  proposed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  leave  our  allies  to  their  fate.  When  he  found 
objections  made  to  this  measure,  he  produced  a  positive  order 
from  his  sovereign,  to  withdraw  the  Russian  troops.  Thii 
order,  had  we  readily  embraced  the  proposal,  would  haveb<eeii 
kept  secret ;  so  that  the  Russians,  after  pocketing  our  gold| 
might  have  thrown  all  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  Neapo- 
litans upon  us.  We  have  so  many  sins  of  our  own  of  that 
kind  to  lament,  that  it  would  be  hard  upon  us,  also  to  have 
our  character  blackened  by  those  Qf  others*  ^ 

PART    I.  D  d 
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occasion,  as  a  matter  of  right.  Let  us  snppose, . 
that  a  Russian  fleet  had  been  sent,  about  the  same 
period,  to  co-operate  with  a  British  squadron  df 
equal  force ;  would  the  government  of  this  coimtry 
have  consented,  that  the  Russian  admiral  should 
have  commanded  the  whole  ?  Never.  The  thing 
would  have  been  unwise,  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  considered  degrading:  indeed,  so  widely  differ- 
ent are  our  naval  and  military  systems,  that  I  fuVtj 
believe,  that  the  idea,  that  any  admiral  of  an  allied 
power  should  pretend  to  the  command  of  a  British 
fleet,  is  a  thing  which  has  never  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  man;  B|Ut,  in  my  mind,  it  was 
equally  unwise,  and  much  more  degrading,  to  allow 
a  Russian  general,  at  the  head  of  an  army  paid  by 
us,  to  command  Sir  James  Craig ;  for  there  is  no 
other  definition  of  a  vassal  or  tributary,  than  he  who 
both  pays  and  serves  at  the  same  time.  If^  there* 
fore,  we  have  any  regard  for  our  dignity,  we  should 
always  peremptorily  insist  upon  issuing  orders  to ' 
every  army  which  we  subsidize.  We  conader  our 
own  generals  worthy  of  commanding  British  soldiers; 
ajid  shall  we  permit  an  ally  to  presume  to  tell  us^i 
that  they  are  ^ot  worthy  to  conunand  those  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  ? 

To  return  to  our  probable  futiu*e  relations  with 
Austria,  the  system  of  sending  a  corps,  to  act  with 
6ome  Austrian  army,  is  objectionable  in  other 
respects,  independent  of  die  difliculty  just  stated* 
Our  army  would,  in  that  case^  encoimter  the  usual  ' 
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hardships  and  sufferings  of  war,  no  part  of  which 

should  we  have  any  means  of  remedymg,    but 

through  application  to  our  allies.     Irritating,  and 

probably  ineffectual,  complaints  would  consequently 

be  bandied  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 

head  quarters  of  the  two  armies*  >  The  Bridah 

officers,  would,  as  usual,  get  discontented  with  this 

situation;    despondency  would  follow;   all  ranks 

would  be  sighing  to  return  to  England ;  and  the 

government    would  be    thrown   into   the   utmost 

perplexity;    and  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to 

recal  the  troops ;  a  measure,  oF  which  the  p^tiidous 

effects  might  afterwards  be  found  out,  when  it  was 

too  late  to  remedy  them. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  act  totally  independeat  of 
any  Austrian  army,  we  shall  be  saved  a  great  many 
sufferings;  and,  at  least,  half  of  our  woAted  tempta* 
tions  to  despair,  and  reimbark.     Going  as  prindU 
pals  in  the  war,  as  we  shall*  have  a  right  every  where 
to  demand  and  to  enforce  our  claims  to  the  neces* 
sary  supplies,  without  any  reference  to  our  aUies^  it 
will  be  our  own  business  tp  insfHre  the  civil  magis- 
trates with  proper  zeal  and  activity  in  our  behalf; 
and  if  we  jallow  ourselves  to  perish  of  hunger,  in  an 
enemy's  country,  with  arms  in  one  hand  and  money 
in  the  other,  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  hope  for, 
nor  shall  we  deserve,  the  smallest  pity  in  our-misfor* 
tunes.    Being  completely  unshackled,  or  having 
got  out  of  leading  strings  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  expression^  we  sh^l  be  forced  to.  exert  all  our 
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energy  in  removing,  or  manfully  bearing  up  again&t 
fifficulties,  instead  of  peevishly  lamenting  them ;  for 
if  we  fail,  or  give  up  our  point,  we  shall  be  1^ 
without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  to  ascribe  the 
disappointment  of  our  hopes  to  the  remissness  o£ 
others.  In  short,  by  acting  upon  this  system,  we 
shall  feel  that  our  own  character  is  at  stake,  a  thing 
which  cannot  so  well  be  understood,  if  we  adopt  afiy 
other  J  and  this  feeling,  of  itself,  must  contribute 
teost  materially  to  our  success. 

Had  the  operations  of  last  year  been  well  combihe^^ 
and  the  propriety  of  dividing  our  force  admitted^ 
the  army  under  Lord  Chatham,  acting  vigorously 
upon  this  system,  might  certainly  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  common  cause ;  for  Buona« 
parte,  after  collecting  almost  every  soldier  he  had 
(exclusive  of  those  left  in  Spain)  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  was  not  able  to  out-number  t^  Austri- 
ans  there,  after  all.  Unfortunately,  we  were  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  on  or  near  the  enemy's  coast,  till 
our  allies  had  been  beaten,  and  submitted  to  the 
terms  of  their  conqueror. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  policy  which  I  recommend^ 
that  Austria  would  never  agree  to  our  keeping  for 
ourselves  aiiy  conquests  which  we  may  make  upon 
the  continent.  Nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that 
such  objections  may  be  made;  indeed,  from  odr 
past  mode  of  treating  with  all  allied  powers,  they 
must  be  made :  for,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  the 
most  commercial  oatito  in  the  world,  we  l}ave>  io^ 
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cur  puWic  afiairs^  so  far  forgotten  all  those  s^axlm^ 
of  frugality ,  and  prudence,  which  form  the  verji 
spirit  of  commerce,  that  we  seem  generally  to  have 
acted  the  part  of  prodigals,  by  lavishing  omr  resource^ 
upon  every  other  nation,  indiscriminately,  without 
making  any  bargain,  or  exacting  any  security,  for 
our  own  advantage.  Austria  will,  therefore,  nq 
doubt,  demand,  on  the  first  overture  for  negociation^ 
that  we  are  to  pour  our  millions  into  her  lap^  besides 
making  over  the  fruits  of  our  victories,  either  to  her 
or  to  such  miserable  governments  as  Venice,  or  the 
Pope ;  which  she,  if  by  our  assistance  re-established 
in  her  former  strength,  will  afterwards  be  able  to 
conquer  or  to  overawe.  If  such  demands  are  made, 
all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  the  Austrians  a  fiat 

— « 

refusal.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  ,that  although 
Austria  must  be  annihilated  without  our  assistance,^ 
we  can  defy  the  whole  world,  whilst  we  preserve 
our  naval  power ;  and  the  loss  of  that  is  so  problem 
matical,  that  many  men  in  this  country,  and  some 
even  in  other  countries,  think  that  we  shall  maintain 
it  for  ever  :  at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  remote  contin^ 
gency.  We  are,  therefore,  completely  independent 
of  all  other  Rations,  at  the  present  moment ;  but 
every  nation  that  wishes  to  resist  the  French,  is 
dependent  upon  us.  Holding  so  high  a  rank,  and 
consequently  having  a  right  to  hold  high  language, 
amongst  sovereign  powers,  if  we  allow  Austria,  or 
any  other  state,  to  dictate  to  us,  the  terms  upon 
which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  grant  them  our  assist-; 
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snce»  we  shall  deserve  to  be  despised  and  trampled 
upon  by  all  mankind. 

We  must  tell  the  Austrians,  that  we  have  seen 
reason  to  place  more  confidence  in  our  own  troops, 
than  in  any  whom  we  can  hire  from  a  foreign  power  ; 
that  we  are  willing  to  send  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
men  to  attack  our  common  enemy ;  but  that  we 
will  grant  no  money,  having  none  to  spare;  and 
that  we  are  determined  to  keep  pur  conquests, 
because  we  must,  in  justice,  always  have  something 
to  reimburse  us  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  unless 
our  allies  choose  to  take  the  British  troops  into  pjLy } 
and  then,  but  not  otherwise,  we  might,  perhaps, 
relax  in  our  demands,  or  rather  wave  our  rights,  t6 
territorial  acquisitions. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  Austrians,  when 
they  foimd  us  in  earnest,  could  so  far  forget  then: 
own  situation  and  ours,  as  to  persist  in  objecting  to 
these  just  and  moderate  proposals.  Would  not  our 
abandonment  of  Prussia,  their  former  rival  and 
inveterate  enemy,  be  a  great  point  conceded  to  thpm?* 
Would  there  not  be  sufficient  roqm  fpr  their 
aggrandizement,  without  interferjng  with  ours? 
And  above  all,  would  not  the  more  vigorous  mvtial 

*  Our  policy  of  indiscriminately  subsidizing  any  thing,  or 
any  body,  to  fight  agaipst  France,  has  often  led  us  to  attempt 
forming  coalitions  out  of  powers  thoroughly  hostile  to  each 
other.  Such  unnatural  mixtures  may  be  compared  to  tfa^ 
jumbling  oil  and  water  together,  with  a  view  of  obtaixudga 
chemical  combination. 
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policy  recommended,  if  adopted  by  us,  give  them  a 
better  prospect  of  success,  and  inspire  them  ^th 
greater  confidence,  in  our  assistance,  than  if  we  were 
to  make  over  to  them  half  the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  ?  If  all  these  considerations  have  no  weight 
with  Austria^  we  must  look  upon  her  as  an  enemy ; 
and  should  she  afterwards  enter,  or  be  forced,  into 
hostilities  with  France,  let  her  do  it  upon  her  own 
bottotn,  unless  she  lower  her  tone.  We  can  take 
advantage  pf  the  contest,  in  order  to  make  ourselves 
stronger  $  and  if  she  perishes,  such  beingJier  temper 
towards  us,  we  shall  have  lost  but  little. 

The  emperor  of  Russia,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  urged 
to  join  us,  by  such  powerful  motives  as  we  may  hold 
forth  to  Austria ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  alto- 
gether impossible  to  persuade  him  and  his*  nobles^ 
that  our  friendship  will  be  more  useful  to  them  thaa 
that  of  the  French,  who  every  moment  give  them 
fresh  cause  of  jealousy.  We,  too,  have  it  in  our 
power  to  threaten  Russia,  ^and  may  thwart  her  in 
many  points  if  she  exasperates  us.  As  long  as  we 
are  at  war  with  her,  we  cannot  either  speak  or  act 
towards  her  too  firmly ;  and  no  opportunity  of 
injuring  her  ought  to  he  lost.  The  destruction  of 
Cronstadt  mUst,  as  I  before  observed,  be  kept  iii 
view,  an  exploit,  by  which  we  are  more  likely  to 
conciliate  the  Russians,  than  if  we  were  to  give  them 
twenty  sal)  of  the  line, 

I  have  already  fuUy  stated  the  pernicious  effects 
of  our  policy  of  sparing  the  soial^  states^  which 
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declare  against  us,  from  a  mistaken  principle '  of 
pity  ;  if  to  this  we  add  the  policy,  which  has  also 
been  so  much  inculcated,  of  sparing  the  greater 
states,  under  similar  circumstances,  with  a  view  to 
conciliate  them  j  it  forms,  upcMi  the  whole,  a  system, 
which  must  make  us  laughed  at  by  all,,  on.  account 
pf  our  credulity,  and  held  in  the  most  sovereign 
contempt  by  the  latter,  for  (what  they  must  consider) 
the  sneaking,  pusillanimous  way,  in  which  we  court 
their  friendship ;  a  system,  in  short,  by  which,  in 
pur  hatred  to  the  government  of  France,  we  tamely 
allow  the  governments  of  all  other  nations,  not.only 
to  abandon  and  betray  us,  wheii  in  alliance  with  us, 
after  having  florished  by  our  assistance,  and  fattened 
upon  our  bounty,  but  to  injure  u$  as  much  and. as 
long  as  they  please;   certain  of  perfect  impunity 
whilst  they  remain  at  war  with  us,  and  even  of  being 
figain  received  into  our  warmest  friendship,  and 
treated  by  us  with  the  most  unbounded  generosity, 
in  spite  of  all  their  former  ill  conduct  towards  us, 
the  moment  that  it  shall  suit  their  purposes  to  change 
their  sides  a  second  time ;  so  that,  all  things  consi* 
dered,  if  we  persevere  in  this  system,  the  enmity 
5md  friendship  of  other  states  will  be  equally  ruin* 
pus  to  us.     Indeed,  if  a  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two,  I  should  say,  that  this  cowitry 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  having  many 
secret,   or    declared,   professed   friends,   amongst 
foreign  powers,  than  by  having  every  other  $tate  in 
the  world  her  open,  active^  and  inveterate,  en^y^ 
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For  the  truth  fe,  that  although  the  people  of  on« 
ifiation  may  have  strong  feelings  of  friendship,  t?f 
gratitude j  or  of  aversion  towards  the  government  of 
people  of  another,  it  is  impossible  or  next  to  impose* 
sible,  that'  the  government  of  any  one  country^ 
whether  monarchy  or  republic,  can  either  feel  or  be 
actuated  by  the  smallest  spark  of  true  friendship,  or 
of  gratitude,  towards  the  government  of  any  other 
country.  This  is  a  truth  which  will  be  acknowledged 
iiot  only  by  those  who  may  have  had  access  to  the 
secret  history  of  cabinets,  or  who  may  have  been 
themselves  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs,  but  it  is 
so  clearly  discernible,  through  the  artificial  veil  of 
state  papers  and  manifestos,  and  so  evident,  even  upon 
the  most  superficial  review  of  the  history  of  past 
ages,  that  to  reflecting  minds  it  will  be  unnecessary, 
and  to  those  who  do  not  almost  at  once  see  its 
obviousness  it  might  be  labor  lost,  to  attempt  to 
prove  it.  * 

Since,  then,  governments  act  not  from  principle 
or  feeling  towards  each  other,  but  from  interest,  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  us,  if  we  wish  to  pros^ 
per  in  our  foreign  affairs,  to  make  other  states  fully 
sensible,  that  it  will  be  contrary  to  their  interests,  if 
not  dangerous  to  their  existence,  to  venture  to  offend 
us.  Consequently  (to  return  to  Russia),  we  must 
do  every  thing  tq  make  the  Russians  feel  and  dread 
our  power,  as  they  would  now,  most  certainly,  make 
u$  feel  theirs,  if  they  (ioiild.  It  was  too  long  the 
jiiashion  amongst  u$>  at  least  in  otu*  newspapers  and 
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political  writings,  to  look  up  with  a  sentiment  almost 
like  religious  veneration  to  the  emperors  of  thai 
country,  and  to  breathe  out  humble  and  anxious 
hopes  and  wishes  (not,  alas !  unmixed  with  feai^X 
that  they  would  magnanimously  step  forward  as  the 
saviours  of  Europe,  and  bf  Great  Britain,  from  the 
French  yoke.  It  is  now  time .  for  us  to  show  the 
world,  that  we  can,  not  only  save  ourselves^  Hide* 
pendent  of  foreign  assistance,  but  that  we  are  fully 
determined  to  humble  or  destroy  all  our  enemies,  or 
fo  perish  in  the  attempt.  In  holding  such  language, 
Ipfty  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
considered  a  bravado ;  for  the  history  of  mankind 
has  shown,  that  by  these  maxims  alone  can  a  nation 
ckher  incre^^  its  pow^,  or  preserve  its  existence 
in  perilous  timeSf  The  sooner,  therefore,  that  we 
aot  upon  this  policy  the  better,  although  we  certain- 
ly should  have  had  greater  merit,  had  we  done  so 
some  years  back,  than  if  we  adopt  it  now  from  neces* 
sity;  for  nations,  who  profit  by  th^  disa^ers  of 
others,  have  paore  claim  to  the  character  of  wisdom, 
than  those  whose  conduct  is  regulated  solely  iii 
consequence  of  their  own :  happy,  howeyer,  apd 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  praise,  are  they,  who 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  instructed  by  either ! 

The  next  power  which  nuiy  claim  our  iittentipii 
is  Sweden,  Much  as  the  late  sovereign  of  ^9it 
country  was  to  be  applauded  for  his  exhibiting  the 
solitary  instance,  in  Europe^  of  a  monarch  xisking 
^very  thing,  rath^  than  abaiicloR  just  grind^.^.]^ 
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much  too,  as  vre  must  reprobate  the  maimer^  lA 
which  he  was  deprived  of  his  crown  :  still,  as  wt 
ourselves  are  not  subjects  of  Sweden,  but  of  GreaBt 
Britain,  that  event  may  be  cpnsidered  highly  fortu* 
nate  for  us,  as  it  released  us  {torn  the  ruinous  obli* 
gation  of  paying  the  monstrous  sum  of  twelve 
I^undre4  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the  govemm^it 
of  the  former  country,  merely  on  condition  (for  no 
other  hopes,  latterly,  could  be  formed  from  its 
alliance)  that  it  should  protect  its  own  independence.  * 
To  the  present  government  of  Sweden  we  are,  fortii- 
nately,  bound  by  no  ties :  we  have  even  a  right,  on 
account  of  its  hostile  measures  towards  us,  to  declare 
war  against  it,  and  to  subvert  it,  whenever  we  please^ 
{n  speaking  of  Sweden,  surely  no  one  will  pretend 
that  it  c^  be  proper  for  us,  either  to  pity^  jor  to 
place  the  smallest  confidence  in,  its  present  ruler  or 
rulers ;  for  they  themselves  showed  np  jHty  to  their 
own  sovereign,  and  they  have  already  broken  their 
faith  with  every  body.  They  shamefully  deposed 
their  king,  under  the  false  and  hypocritical  pretext^ 
that  his  measures  were  totally  uicompatible  with  the 
existence  of  their  country  j  ^d  yet,  the  first  use 

'  Faithful  as  the  King  of  Sweden  was  to  us,  we  cannot  lif 
$aid  to  owe  l^in^  much,  nierely  for  |:^pt  baying  vidated  an  alli- 
ance so  excludvelj  to  bis  owi^  advantage.  Had  he  possessed 
the  talents  of  a  bero>  and  the  confidence  of  bis  subjecti»  the 
principles  in  which  he  persevered,  appear  to  me  to  bate  been 
the  wisest,  and  safest,  a^  well  as  most  bonorabk,  |bi|k  h$ 
fottld  have  adopted. 
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\HFhich  they  themselves  made  of  their  usurped  autho- 
iity,  was  to  resign  the  finest  province  of  Sweden  to 
Russia,  and  afterwards  to  settle  the  reversion  of  their 
crown  upon  a  French  general.  Thus  they  have 
Bhown  themselves  doubly  traitors,  by  launching 
forth  in  a  career,  more  infamous  than  that  of  Cati- 
line, under  professions  similar  to  those  of  the. elder 
Brutus. 

We  ought  to  act  upon  no  half-measures  against 
enemies  of  this  description ;  and  in  any  attack^ 
xrhich  we  may  hereafter  make  upon  them,  it  may 
treasonably  be  presumed,  that  we  shall  have  almost 
the  whole  Swedish  nation  for  our  allies.  The  lead- 
ing men  in  Sweden  have  long  been  considered  secret 
pensioners  of  France,  or  of  Russia,  which  the  late 
events  seem  to  have  fully  proved ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  the  people  can  either  approve  of, 
or  that  they  will  long  submit  to,  their  country  being 
betrayed  or  sold,  by  the  cowardice  and  villany  of  i 
few,  into  the  state  of  a  province  of  the  most  tyran- 
nical government  that  exists.  We  ought,  therefore, 
to  carry  the  war  into  Sweden,  not  as  enemies,  but 
as  deliverers,  stretching  forth  our  protecting  arm^ 
to  save  her  from  the  bondage  which  awaits  her,  and 
to  aid  her  in  avenging  her  wrongs. 

I  have  already  shown,  that  we  are  not  bound  by 
any  principle  of  justice  to  replace  extinct  govern- 
ments ;  let,  therefore,  the  Swedes  themselves,  when 
they  shall  have  got  rid  of  their  base  usurpers,  by 
our  assistance,  decide,  whether  they  will  reinstate 
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their  former  government  or  not.  As  for  any  attemp.^ 
on  our  part,  to  force  it  upon  them,  contrary  to  ,thdf 
own  wishes  and  consent,  it  would  not  only  be  highly 
impolitic,  but  the  final  success  of  such  a  measur^ 
would  be  absolutely  impossible.  Setting  out  upoa 
this  principle  of  consulting  in  every  thing  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  Swedish 
nation ;  after  having  overthrown  the  French  party^ 
we  may  offer  them  either  an  alliance  with  yiSBSdSX 
independent  state ;  not  like  our  former  treaty,  prejur 
dicial  to  our  own  interests,  but  beneficial  to  both: 
or  we  may  propose  to  them  a  federal  union  witU 
Great  Britain,  upon  conditions  favorable  to.  thdjT 
freedom  and  prosperity  j  and  it  appears  to  me,  vexy 
possible,  fhat  they  may  prefer  this  to  a  precarious 
aind  turbulent  independence  under  any  native  govera* 
ment.  :  ^ 

If  the  Swedes  yet  retain  any  spark  of  their  ancienC 
spirit,  they  must  spurn  at  the  idea  of  becoming  the 
slaves  of  a  slave  of  Buonaparte ;  and  they  will  either 
anticipate  our  views,  by  imitating  the  noble  exanir 
pie.  of  their  own  ancestors,  under  Gustavus  Vasa* 
Cv^rtain,  like  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day^  of  ouip 
aid  and  protection  in  so  just  and  generous  a  causetj 
or,  at  least,  .they  will  be  ready  to  fly  to  arms,  upoii 
our  appearance,  and  when  the  moment  of  action 
shall  arrive,  a  very  small  British  force  will  suflice  tq 
deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  oppression,  jtf  on  th^ 
contrary  they,  whose  warlike  ^ancestor3  often  gav^ 
law  to  the  Norths  are  become  suciv  recreants,  asi 
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tamely  and  basely  to  wear  the  chains  of  France  and 
of  Russia,  then  we  may  mournfully  say,  that  the 
mighty  are  fallen  indeed.     But  we  shall  liave  no 
cause  ourselves  to  despair  of  our  object  on  that 
account,  although  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to 
defer  the  execution  of  it  to  a  more  distant  period, 
and  to  employ  greater  means  in  the  enterprise:  for 
-  the  time  must  come,  when  the  Swedes  will  repent 
the  not  having  accepted  our  friendsh^,  after  the 
same  experience,  which  has  opened  the  eyes  of  other 
nations,  shall  have  taught  them  the  detestable  charac* 
ter  of  their  new  government,  which  we  ought  to 
watch  our  opp6rtunity  of  destroying,  as  the  lion 
watches  for  his  prey.    In  the  mean  time,  we  must 
always  hold  out  a  threat  of  invading  Sweden ;  and 
do  that  country,  whilst  at  war  with  us,  all  the 
mischief  in  otur  power,  in  order  to  aggravate^  and 
make  it  fully  feel,  all  the  evils  of  its  degrading  state 
of  subjection  to  France. 

A  ^milar  policy  may  insure  our  success,  when 
we  carry  our  arms  into  Norway.  On  the  first 
hasty  view  of  the  state  of  that  country,  a  contrary 
result  might,  however,  be  expected,  on  account  of 
the^attachment  felt  by  the  people  towards  the  Danish 
government,  Vtrhich  is  acknowledged  o  have  ruled 
them,  in  general,  with  jusdce  and  moderatkm,  with** 
cut  attempting  to  encroach  upon  their  privilege^ 
although  much  greater  than  those  of  its  other 
subjects.  Hence  the  Norwegians  have  always 
supported  the  cause  of  their  government^  mi 
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resisted  ihva^on  in  a  manner  that  doea  them  die 
higher  honor;  but  Acre  are  reasons  whidi  render 
It  very*^mprobable  that  they  will  oppose  ns,  witfi 
the  same  qjirit  with  which  they  have  formerly  fought 
against  the  Swedes. 

Had  the  govenmient  of  Denmark  retained  to  the 
present  moment  any  claim  to  the  title  oF  independ- 
ence, I  do  not  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  Norwegians,  as  to-imaginjs  thdt  any 
offers,  however  -advantageous,  which  y^  could 
address  to  their  private  interests^  would  induce  them 
to  abandon  its  cause.  But  that  government  is  at 
this  moment  totally  and  notoriously  under  subjec- 
tion to  Budhaparte;  nor  do  his  partisans  speak  of 
it  in  any  other  terms,  than  as  a  trembling  vassal, 
prepared  to  do,  to  grant,  and  to  suflFer,  every  thing 
which  he  may  require.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Norwegians,  happy  as  their  union  widi 
Denmark  has  hitherto  been,  will  think  themselves 
bound  to  sacrifice  their  freedom,  upon  the  funeral 
pile  of  the  extinct  government  of  the  aster  country? 
Buonaparte  does  not  even  affect  to  disguise  his  views 
respecting  them.  In  the  French  and  Swedish  papers, 
there  are  as  many  cool  speculations  about  who  is  to 
recdve  the  sovereignty  of  Norway  at  his  hands,  as 
if  he  had  both  the  same  power  and  right  to  dispose 
of  it,  which  he  has  to  give  away  the  horses  in  his 
stables.  Even  were  he  to  condescend  to  use  more 
delicacy  in  his  language,  respecting  the  subjects  of 
what  is,  by  astrange  perversion  ofterm^ 
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called  an  independent  government;  his  conduet  in 
Switzerland,  in  Spain,  and  latterly  to  Sweden,  shows 
the  Norwegians  the  dreadful  fate  which  they  have 
to  expect.  The  true  question,  therefore,  when  ^a 
British  army  shall  land  in  their  country,  will  be, 
whether  they  choose  to  accept  our  offers  of  a  fair 
and  equal  union  with  Great  Britain,  or  to  become 
the  slaves  of  France. 

Not  only  will  self-preservation  impel  them  to 
tlirow  themselves  upon  our  protection,  in  order  19 
save  themselves  from  the  iron  yoke  of  despotism  j 
but  their  feelings,  as  a  people  who  have  enjoyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  personal  freedom,  may 
induce  them  to  glory  in  the  prospect  of  an  union 
with  the  freest  nation  upon  earth,  which  will  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties.  The  timber  of 
Norway  will  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  us, 
as  a  naval  power.  Its  people,  who,  from  their 
moral  qualities,  are  worthy  of  our  friendship  and 
respect,  will  furnish  numerous  and  excellent  recruits 
for  our  navy  and  army;  whilst  they  themselves  will 
equally  profit  by  havmg  a  wider  field. thrown  opett 
for  the  exertion  of  their  talents,  of  their,  entexpr^ 
and  of  their  industry.  The  strength  of  their  country 
baffles  invasion;  so  that  we  should  be  at  a  very 
trifling  expense  in  our  defensive  establishmwts  { 
besides  that  the  people  of  Sweden,  by  whose  resource^ 
alone  our  enemies  can  attack  us  in  Norway,  will  be 
more  ready  to  declare  in  our  f^vor,  than  to  ac$ 
against  us,  .'      > 
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No  enterprise  ki  Sweden  ought  to  be  attempted 
before  Norway  is  secured;  but  the  preliminary  step 
to  the  nrfiole,  is — 5lu  attack  upon  t-he  Danish  islands^ 
a  measure  indispensable  to  the  succejSS  of  our  view^ 
in  Scandinavia,  no  less  than  in  Germany;  and  pf 
xhe  propriety  and  necessity  of  which,  if  a^y  doubts 
remained  in  Qur  minds  before,  surely  they  m\yjt 
now  be  removed,  by  the  late  extraordinary  §ettfe- 
<oent  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Sweden** 

If  in  our  operations,  in  the  nprth  pf  Europe,  we 
is^opt  tfee  vigorous  policy  of  which  1\  have  traced 
,th^  outline,  this  new  usurpation  of  Buoi:iapart!?, 
whereby,  no  doubt,  he  imagines  that  he  ha^. drawn 
the  net  of  destruction  more  closely  around  us,  may 
only  tend,  like  his  former  usurpation  of  Spain,  to 
•his  confusion  and  disgrace,  and  to  our  glory  aad 
:benefit.  And  we  §hall  found^  in  every  thing,  our 
own  aggrandizement,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
:CountrieS  in  which  we  act ;  effecting  our  views,  npt 
t>y  bribes  distributed  amongst  a  few  despicaWe 
traitors,  but  by  the  favor  of  brave  and  renowned 
nations  freed  from  slavery.  Should  we  fully  succeed 
in  this  policy,  it  only  reniains  |br  me  now  to  .©Kplain 
by  what  means  Sweden  ought  to  be  defended.  If 
in  alliance  with  us,  as  an  independent  state,  she  mu6t 
either  defend  herself  by  her  ovm  resources;  carif 

*  Which  had  not  transpired  when  I  la^t  mentioned  the 
D^ish  islands. 

PART  I.  s  e 
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she  cannot  do  it  without  subsidies  from  us,  she  must 
consent  to  put  the  troops,  whom  we  pay,  under  our 
orders.^  If  incorporated  with  Great  Britain,  then 
we  ought  to  defend  Sweden,  and  indeed  ail  our 
possessions  in  the  north,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  defended  his;  that  is  to  say,  by 
vigorously  attackmg  every  enemy  who  threatens  to 
invade  them. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  our  relations 
with  the  Turks,  a  nation,  who  seem  as  much  to 
excel  their  continental  neighbours  in  resolution,  as 
they  are  inferior  to  them  in  military  skill :  for,  had 


they  entertained  that  poor  opinion  of  themselves, 
and  that  terrible  notion  of  the  superior  prowess  of 
their  enemies,  which  we  are  told  that  they  ought  to 
do ;  or  if  they  had  been  at  all  tinctured  with  our  own 
unhappy,  evacuating  policy;  the  Turkish  empire 
must  long  ago  have  been  stripped  of  its  European 
provinces,  if  not  totally  destroyed.  Its  inmiediate 
downfal  has  been  predicted  by  almost  every  travel* 
ler,  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  yet  it  still 
stands,  whilst  other  supposed  strong  and  warlike 
states  (Prussia,  for  example)  have  been  crumUedL 
into  dust.  Such  is  the  superiority,  in  war,:  of^tbat 
manly,  unyielding,  undesponding  spirit,  wfaidb 
obliges  an  enemy  to  fight  for  ^ery  inch  of  ground 
he  gains,  over  mere  tactics  and  discipline^  whicji 
the  Prussian  government  had  fully  at  its  conunand( 
and- which  even  the  Neapolitan  army  possessed  in 
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sufficient  perfection  to  have  made  it  formidable^  had 
those,  who  directed  its  operations,  been  gifted  with 
any  thing  like  Turkish  obstinacy. 

We  are  now  at  peace  with  Turkey ;  nor  should 
a  new  war  rashly  or  hastily  be  undertaken ;  but  the 
possibility  of  it  ought  to  be  foreseen,  and  the  opera- 
tions digested  beforehand.  Our  recent  acquisitions 
in  the  Ionian  sea  (unless  we  should  unfortunately 
evacuate  them,  in  some  gloomy  moment,  without 
being  attacked)  must,  of  necessity,  lead  the  Greeks 
to  believe  that  we  have  ulterior  views  of  slggran- 
dizement  in  that  part  of  the  world;  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  give  them  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
our  system  of  government,  with  the  rapacity  and 
brutality  of  their  former  masters  j  so  thzt  we  may 
hope  to  gain  both  their  confidence  and  their  affec- 
tion, which  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us 
hereafter;  because  they  are  no  longer  the  trembling 
slaves  that  they  were  some  centuries  ago :  they  have 
recovered  a  portion  of  their  ancient  ^irit ;  their 
bravery,  at  least  that  of  their  seamen,  has  been  put 
to  the  test ;  and  they  are  ready  to  join  the  standard 
of  any  nation,  that  will  assist  in  freeing  them  from 
the  Turkish  yoke/    If  we  omit  so  glorious .  an 

/  The  greater  part  of  the  seamen  m  th^  Turkish  iuivy 
are  Greeks,  who  would,  in  all  probability^  desert  to  us»  if  at 
war  with  the  Turks,  whenever  they  have  an  oppprtunjty. 
In  our  second  expedition  to  Egypt,  this  was  proved  by  the 
following  incident.  A  British  midshipman,  who  had'^harge 
of  one  of  the  Turkish  prizes^,  tal^en  by  u$  at  Alexandria, 
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opportunity,  the  Prench  or  Russians,  the  only  oth^r 
powers  that  have  any  influence  in  Greece,'  may 
embrace  it,  to  our  own  detriment,  and  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  people  of  that  unhappy  country, 
who  may  find  that,  whether  they  are  plundered  l>y 
a  Turkish  pasha,  or  by  a  French  or  Russian  gene- 
ral, will  in  the  end  make  little  difference  in  their 
situation;  for  all  military  despotisms  must  act  u|>oh 
the  same  principles;  and  those  who  shake  off  one. 


making  a  due  discrimination»  treated  the  Greek  seamen  left 
on  board,  not  as  prisoners,  but  with  kindness  and  confidence ; 
carrying  on  the  usual  harbor-duties  by  their  assistances 
-employing  the  same  boat's-crew  who  had  served  the  Turkish 
captain,  and  even  giving  some  of  them  leave  to  go  on  shore 
.occasionally.  They  seemed  always  contented,  and  were  per- 
fectly subordinate.  He  once,  however,  found  one  of  them^ 
involved  in  a  desperate  quarrel  in  the. city,  to  which  he  put  a 
stop,  by  ordering  the  man  away,  who  immediaCtely  obeyed 
him.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared,  that  some  of  the  Arabs 
had  been  talking  very  disrespectfully  of  the  English ;  which 
the  Greek,  who  at  that  time  considered  himself  as  belonging 
to  our  service,  had  felt  It  incumbent  upon  him  to  resent  as  a 
personal  insult. 

The  courage  of  the  Greek  seamen  was  fully  proved,  ia 
former  wars  between  the  Turks "  and  Russians,  and  fs  not«r 
well  known  to  our  navy  ;  for  they  have  shown  more  spirit, 
in  .defending  their  vessels  against  boarding,  than  those  of 
most  other  nations. 

'  The  Greeks  place  much  less  confidence  in  the  Russians 
now,  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  latter 
towards  them  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  the  second. 
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in  order  to  throw  ihem^elves  under  the  protection 
of  another,  may  meet  with  stronger,  but  certainly 
not  with  more  just  or  benign,  niasters. 

Although  we  ought  certainly,  to  establish  as 
strong  a  British  party  as  possible  amongst  the 
Greeks  in  general,  and  to  keep. the  ultimate  eman- 
cipation of  them  in  view,  it  appears  to  me  that  rt 
would  not  be  advisable  for  us  to  attempt  more  than 
the  conquest  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  of  Egypt,  at 
the  first  commencement  of  a  new  Turkish  war. 
To  do  more,  would  require  too  great  a  portioaof 
our  disposable  force,  which  may  act  to  better 
advantage,  in  a  less  remote  scene  of  actibn ;  indeed, 
as  long  as  we  find  employment  for  the  French 
armies,  by  attacking  them  in  Spain,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  or  in  Italy,  it  will  be  impossible  for  Buona- 
parte to  do  any  thing  in  Greece :  and  after  we  shall 
have  stript  the  Turks .  of  the  possessions  which 
have  just  been  mentioned,  it  would  even,  for 
obvious  reasons,  be  politic  in  us  to  leave  them 
unmolested,  or  to  conclude  a  truce  with  them,  for  a 
certain  dme. 

When  we  throw  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
afford  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  what  was 
before  advanced,  that  the  conduct  of  governments 
towards  each  other,  cannot  be  regulated  by  princi- 
ples of  friendship.  At  the  head  of  a  nation  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  having  inherited  from  com- 
mon ancestors  the  same  love  of  freedom  with  our- 
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selves,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that  when  Great 
Britain  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  world 
against  an  universal  and  most  horrible  despotism, 
the  American  government  would  have  shown  a 
fellow-feeling  for  a  cause  sib  congenial  to  its  own 
principles,  even  to  the  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  of 
some  paltry  pecuniary  interest.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  whole  of  the  contest,  between  the  two 
hostile  empires,  the  rulers  of  America  seem  to  have 
been  the  favorers  and  admirers  of  the  despotic,  hot 
of  the  free.  The  gross  outrages  committed  upon 
their  subjects,  by  the  French,  have  been  kept  in  the 
back  ground;  whilst  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  us,  however  trivial,  has  been  represented  in 
the  most  atrocious  light :  our  concessions  on  certain 
heads,  because  not  absolutely  mean  and  degrading 
to  ourselves,  have  proved  unsatisfactory :  and  upon 
every  occasion,  the  fury  of  the  populace  has  been 
inflamed  and  kept  up  against  us,  in  America,  bf 
methods  unworthy  of  a  great  state.  Nor  has  the 
government  of  America  shovm  much  dignity,  by 
the  extraordinary  declaration,  that  they  would  join 
with  whichever  pation,  France  or  England,  would 
first  rescind  its  commercial  decrees ;  by  which  they 
may  be  said  to  have  carried  the  friendship  of  Ame- 
rica, as  it  were,  into  market,  and  to  have  publicly 
offered  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 

We  may  hope,  however,  that  the  American 
government  will  see  better  its  real  interest,  than  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  this  country,  which  would  be 
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highly  disadvantageous   for   the  people,  of  both 
nations.     What  could  the  Americans  ^ain  by  a  war 
with  us  ?  or,  what  evils  have  they  to  prevent  by  an 
attack  upon  us  ?    Ever  ^ince  they  made  good  their 
independence,  we  have   been,    and  are  likely  to 
remain,  very  quiet  neighbours.     Of  what  advantage 
would  it  be  to  them,  to  deprive  us  of  our  remaining 
possessions  ?     They  would  gain  a  little  more  terri- 
t;ory,  and  some  addition  to  their  population,  it  is 
true;  but  they  have  already  more  land  than  they 
can  properly  cultivate,  and  their  numbers,  too  (in 
consequence  of   this  advantage),    are    constantly 
increasing  in  a  wonderful  ratio.     Have  they  a  wish 
to  rob  Great  Britain  of  the  commerce  of  the'  world, 
and  to  rival  or  eclipse  her  in  maritime  power  and 
renown  ?    Most  of  the  great  nations  of  the  ancient 
hemisphere   have  already  been  actuated  by  this 
wish ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  Americans,  who 
are  in  a  state  of  rapidly-progressive  strength,  should, 
in  their  turn,  feel  the  same,  and  long  for  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  making  good  their  ambitious  pretensions  by 
force  of  arms  J    like  the  high-spirikd  boy,  who 
ardently  looks  forward  to  manhood,  and  forms  a 
thousand  schemes  of  future  honors  to  be  won  by 
his  wisdom  and  valor.     But  the  time  for  America 
to  launch  forth  in  the  career  of  glory  amidst  warlike 
nations,  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  arrived.    Consider- 
ing the  present  power  and  resources  of  the  two 
countries,  every  reflecting  citizen  of  America,  who 
IS  unwarped  by  passion  or  prejudice^^  must  see,  that 
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by  declaring  against  us,  she  is  mof  e  likely  to  lose 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  commerce  which  she 
has,  or  may  have,  at  this  moment,  than  to  increase 
It  at  our  expense.  In  short,  the  Americans  have 
no  solid  advantage  to  fight  for:  but  they  must 
necessarily  submit  to  heavy  taxes  and  a  public-debft^- 
in  order  td  equip  and  maintain  a  navy  and  a  standing 
army : '  the  new  powers  created  by  this  new  s^te 
of  things  may  be  dangerous  to  such  a  weak  form  of 
government ;  and  the  unusual  burthens,  with  thd 
certain  hardships  and  sufferings,  of  the  vrar,  may  so 
disgust  the  fickle,  but  all-powerful  multitude,  with 
tjieir  rulers,,  as  to  lead  to  some  internal  revolution^ 
Subversive  of  this  ot^ergrown  democracy;  wMcb 
would  only  be  a  just  punishment  of  its  premature 
ambition.* 


*  In  a  country  where  labor  is  so  high,  these  establishments 
Will  be  unusually  burthensome ;  and  although  thousands 
may  be  ruined  in  the  course  of  the  war>  which  may  occtsion  a. 
fall  in  the  price  of  labor,  the  American  people  will  Oinly  bf 
so  much  the  less  able  and. willing  to  pay  taxes ;  but  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  government  to  take  advantage  of  this  ciri 
cumstance,  in  order  to  reduce  the  pay  of  its  navy  and  armya 
lifter  these  have  pnce  been  flxed, 

*  In  giving  the  reasons  which  may  act  upon  the  imnd  of 
ma  American,  to  dissuade  him  from  a  war  with  us,  1  have 
omitted  one  that  ought  to  be  the  strongest,  namely,  tfaail^ 
complete  Access  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  his  comitry« 
than  fdlure :  for  if  Great  Britain  were  destroyed,  Francea 
thereby  rendered  irresistible,  \vould   imm^diat^y   dcftrof 
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On  the  (Other  liand,  a  war  with  America  would 
also  be  very  disadvantageous  to  us.  Conquests  in 
that  country  would,  in  all  probability,  be  more  diflSl* 
cult  to  effect,  as  well  as  more  precarious  to  maintain, 
than  in  Europe/  Besides  that,  the  most  ample 
successes  in  Transatlantic  warfare,  however  they 
might  add  to  our  own  power,  would  in  nothing 
diminish,  or  prevent,  that  of  France  j  and  these  t^p 
objects  should  always  be  combined  by  us,  if  posa- 
ble,  in  every  enterprise,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances  of  the  world.    Hence,  it  appears  to  me,  that 

America.     This  I  have  done,  because  it  is  a  gfefteral  fault 

amongst  all  nations  to  despise  remote  dangers,  however  great, 

v^hilst  they  often  shrink  from  present,  of  the  most  trifling 

nature ;  but  of  all  others,  a  democracy  like  America  is  thje 

most  blindly  confident  in  its  future  good  fortune,  and  the 

least  likely  to  attend  to  the  grave  maxims  of  foresight,  when 

opposed  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  moment.     I  have, 

therefore,  only  stated  the  most  obvious,  because  the  most 

immediate,  evils,  which  America  may  bring  upon^erself  b^ 

the  war. 

<     • 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  compliment  the  Americans  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  people  of  Europe,  in  general,  nor.  do  I 
think  that  they  are  likely  to  show  more  spirit,  in:  self-defence, 
than  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Tyrolese,  have  done.  It 
is  their  situation  and  circumstances,  as  much  as  their  love  of 
independence,  which  certainly  is  great  and  laudable,  that 
present  greater  difficulties  against  an  invader,  than  in  Europe ; 
and  it  is  their  indefinite  prospect  of  increasing  strength  (a 
thing  which  can  be  felt  by  no  other  nation),  that  must  render 
|)ermanent  c(m^uests  precarious,  • 
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our  policy,  in  respect  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  should  be  perfectly  friendly  and  unam* 
bitious. 

But  there  is  a  point,  beyond  which,  conciliatory 
measures,  towards  any  other  nation,  would  degene* 
rate  firom  wisdom  into  weakness.  If,  therefore,  we 
should  be  forced  into  a  war,  contrary  to  our  intel^st, 
by  any  unreasonable  and  unjust  demands  of  the 
government  of  America;  as  the  contest,  by  prevent* 
ing  MS  from  acting  with  so  much  energy  and  vigor 
in  Europe,  Upon  which  our  safety  depends,  will  be 
highly  pernicious  to  us;  we  ought  to  consider  the 
United  States  as  the  wanton  and  bitter  enemies  of 
our  existence,  and  treat  them  accordingly*  la 
order  to  make  them  weary  of  the  war,  we  should 
use  our  naval  force,  not  only  to  destroy  their  ship- 
ping, but  to  harrass  and  alarm  them  by  frequent 
descents,  so  as  to  keep  their  troops  employed  oi) 
the  defensive,  along  their  vast  extent  of  sea  coast } 
by  which  we  shall  also  prevent  them  from  over- 
powering us  with  superior  numbers,  in  our  own 
possessions.  In  short,  according  to  the  maxim, 
which  I  have  already  so  often  repeated,  but  which 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds,  we 
ought  not  to  make  war  against  them  by  halves,  hv^ 
to  do  them  all  the  mischief  possible.  By  so  doings 
instead  of  adding  to  the  present  absurd  and  ground- 
less hatred,  which  the  populace  of  many  parts  of 
America  now  seem  to  feel  against  us,  (^though  I 
admit,  that  whether  they  hate  us  or  not  is  of  Uttle 
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importance),  we  shall  only  make  them  respect  us  ; 
and  as  we  ought  always  to  hold  out,  that  we  have  hq 
views  of  conquest  (for  this,  as  was  observed,  is  not 
our  policy),  but  that  we  are  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse,  either  with 
the  general  government,  or  with  any  separate 
province,  or  provinces,  of  the  United  States,  upon 
reasonable  terms ;  the  stream  of  popularity  may 
even,  in  course  of  time,  run  in  our  favor  throughout 
the  Union,  Hence  this  moderation  on  our  part,  if 
accompanied  with  vigor  in  our  warlike  operations, 
without  which  it  would  be  mistaken  for  fear,  will, 
in  case  of  any  future  rupture,  be  the  surest  and 
spediest  way  of  restoring  peace,  a  thing  which  will 
be  equally  desirable  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  ' 
countries. 

The  most  vital  interests  of  Great  Britain,  if  I 
teason  rightly,  lie  not  beyond  the  Atlantic,  but  in 
Europe,  We  should  take  care,  therefore,  not  to 
pursue  any  schemes  in  the  new,  which  may  inter* 
fere  with  our  success  in  the  old,  world.  Th6  free* 
dom  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  more  precious  to  us, 
than  all  the  mines,  or  commerce,  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies.  The  whole  of  the  latter 
evidently  wish  to  shake  off  their  dependence  upon 
the,  mother  country ;  indeed,  they  have  long  wished 
to  attempt  it,  but  hav^  hitherto  had  no  &vorabIe 
opportunity.  The  great  distress  and  weakness  of 
Spain,  however,  have  now  given  them  the  power, 
and  circumstances  have  afforded  them  a  specious 
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pretext,  of  effecting  their  object,  under  a  pretended 
loyalty  to  Ferdinand  the  seventh,  whom  they  would 
probably  no  more  respect,  if  hereafter  restored  to 
his  throne,  than  the  long  parliament  of  England 
respected  Charles  the  first,  against  whom  they  made 
war  in  his  own  name.     It  is  perfectly  unnecessary, 
and  w6uld  be  impolitic,  in  us  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  dispute,  in  favor  of  Spain  against  her  colonies ; 
but  it  would  be  highly  selfish,  ungenerous,  and  no 
less  impolitic,  to  aid  or  countenance  the  latter.  The 
present  government  of  Spain,  our  ally,  has  (whether 
wisely  or  not,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide),  thought 
proper  to  declare  the  revolted  colonies,  in  a  state  of 
naval  blockade  ;  ^  and  let  our  own  merchants,  who 
choose  to  violate  that  blockade,  take  the  conse^ 
quences.     It  may  be  mortifying  to  those,  who  suffer 
by  it,  to  see  their  ships  carried  as  prizes  into  Cadiz, 
or  the  Havannah ;  and  they  may  even,  perhaps^ 
endeavor  to  mislead  the  country^,  by  representing 
the  thing  as  a  degradation  to  the  British  flag  :  but 
our  national  honor  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us,  than 
the  private  interests  of  traders  and  manufacturers ; 
and  as  long  as  we  ourselves  assert  our  own  rights  to 
maritime  blockade,  it  would  be  the  heigtit  of  injustice 
to  object  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  right  in  any 
other  power,  particularly  in  the  Spanish  nation,  the 
most  deserving  ally  that  we  have  ever  had. 

'  This  alluded  to  an  act  of  the  supreme  junta  of  regency, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Cortfes. 
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Having  now  analyzed  the  spirit  and'  prftciplea^ 
which  cause  a  nation  to  succeed  in  war  j  having 
shown  how  little  we  have  hitherto  studied  or  Jtttended 
to  these,  in  our  military  affairs  in  general ;  having 
also  traced  the  outUne  of  a  more  vigorous  martial 
policy;  and  having  considered  die  probable  relah 
tions  in  which  the  adaption  of  such  a  system  would 
involve  us,  with  evety  power  which  can  affect,  or  bp 
affected  by,  oUr  warlike  operations ;  let  us  pau^ 
for  a  moment,  in  order  to  survey  the  prospecfc 
which  will  thereby  be  opened  ta  us*- 

The  enlightetied  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
has  well  observed,  that   "  in  every  country,  the 

progressive  state  is  the  cheerful  and  hearty  state 

to  all  the  different  orders  of  society ;  but  that 
"  the  stationary  is  dull ;  and  the  declining,  melan- 
"  choly/*  *  This  ^  observation  he  has,  however, 
only  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  riches  .j  but  it  is  no 
less  true,  and  niuch  more  striking,,  if  we  extend  it 
also  to  the  subjects  of  national  power  and  glory. 
What  can  be  more  dull  and  stupid,  than  a  war,  in 
which  a  nation  struggles  for  its  existence,  acting 
constantly  and  exclusively  upon  defensive  principles? 
What  can  be  more  melanchdly,  or  more  dismal, 
than  a  war  so  managed,  should  it  prove  unsuccess- 
ful ?  Human  life  affords  no  calamities,  the  prospect 
of  which  can  appear  half  s6  dreadful  to  the  man 
who  loves  his  country.     On  the  other  hand,  can 

'  Book  I.  chap,  viJi, 
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any  thing  be  moVc  cheerful,  or  more  animating,  to' 
the  subject  of  a  free,  an  independent,  and  a  warlike 
state,  than  the  prospect  of  increasing  power  aAd 
glory,  resulting  from  a  war  undertaken,  not  from  a 
wanton  lust  of  conquest,  but  into  which  his  coulitry 
has  been  forced  by  the  injustice  of  some  sanguinary 
despot,  who  regards  no  laws  human  or  divine,  buch 
are  the  prospects  which  we  have  before  us,  if  we 
choose  to  embrace  a  vigorous  oflFensive  system,  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  practicability  of  realizing 
them  depends  solely  upon  ourselves. 

The  British  nation  had,  no  one  will  say  from  want 
.  of  strength  or  of  courage,  but  from  a  truly  moderate 
and  generous  spirit,  renounced  all  wish  of  increSasihg 
its  own  power  by  the  conquest  of  any  integral  part 
of  the  territory  of  other  independent  nations,  limiting 
its  eflforts,  when  at  war  with  them,  merely  to  the 
capture  of  their  ships  and  colonies.  In  short,  its 
measures  have  been  of  the  most  moderate  nature 
possibly  compatible  with  a  state  of  warfare,  either 
entirely  defensive,  or,  where  they  tended  to  aggran* 
dizement,  that  object  has  been  pursued,  at  some 
trifling  expense  to  the  prosperity  of  a  rival,  but  never 
with  a  view  to  the  destruction  even  of  the  bitterest 
enemy.  This  moderation,  however,  laddable  as  it 
may,  perhaps^formerly  have  been,  iis  totally  misplaced 
in  the  present  times.  We  are  no  longer  surrounded 
by  independent  natioAs.  Even  the  names,  of  some 
of  thos6  with  which  we  were  wont  to  treat,  are 
blotted  out  of  the  map  of  the  world.    The  rest  are 
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vassals  of  France.  On  every  side  we  ^ee  nothing 
but  deadly  enemies.  War  we  cannot  avoid ;  and  in 
war  we  cannot  succeed  by  merely  displaying  the 
valor,  unless  we  also  assume  the  ardor,  and  the 
ambition  of  conquerors.  Were  we  to  assume  this 
spirit,  apprehension  and  despondency  would  at  once 
fly  from  our  hearts.  When  we  cast  our  eyes 
around  us,  every  thing  would  appear  in  cheerful  and 
inviting  colors,  and  we  might  exult  in  the  noble 
and  arduous  career  which  we  have  to  run ;  for  the 
world  would  lie  before  us,  and  we  have  antagonists, 
to  contend  with,  not  unworthy  of  our  arms.  We 
have  won  the  empire  of  the  seas ;  but  that  of  the 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  We  cannot 
preserve  the  former,  without  aspiring  to  the  latter ; 
and  as  we  gained  the  former,  so  may  we  the  latter 
for  they  who  tremble  at  the  sight  of  the  British 
flag  upon  the  ocean,  must  strike  to  it  upon  the  land. 
Such  are  the  sentiments  which  would  best  become 
us  in  our  present  situation,  and  which  are  recom* 
mended  to  us^  no  less  powerfully  by  the  voice  of 
prudence,  than  by  the  dictates  of  manly  courage* 
Whilst  I  confess^  that  I  am  most  deeply  persuaded 
of  the  propriety  of  these  sentiments,  l^t  it  not  thence 
be  inferred  that  I  am  a  lov^r  of  war.  Like  other 
pursuits,  war  is  certainly  not  without' its  charms,  * 

'  Schiller,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Bride  of  Messina,  maket 
the  chorus,  after  singing  the  praises  of  peace,  express  thif 
sentiment. 

Aber  der  krieg  auch  hat  seine  ehre, 

Der  beweger  des  mensbhengeschicks ; 
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even  to  the  most  humane  and  generous  minds  j  but 
it  must  first  be  ennobled  by  its  cause:  and  what  daa 
be  a  better  and  more  sacred  cause,  thiui  that  in  winch 
we  are  now  fighting ;  in  which,  whilst  we  defend 
our  own  king  and  xountry ,  we  may  also  stand  forth 
as  the  general  protectors  and  deli\'^rers  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  from  a  state  of  slavery,  that,  -after 
ex:hibiting  to  the  world  a  second  race  of  imperial 
monsters  and  ideots,  like  those  of  Rome,  of  Ravenna^ 
and  of  Byzantium,  would  end  in  a  renewal  of  -Ae 
history  of  the  dark  ages  ? 

Whilst  we  ought  thus  to  attempt,  with  the  utmost 
energy,  the  humiliation,  if  not  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  every  enemy,  with  whom  we  have  to  ccmtend 
in  so  just  and  necessary  a  war,  I  by  no  means  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  that  these  are  the  objects^for 
which  we  ought  to  fight.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  merely  the  principles  of  action,  or  means,  wfaic^h, 
if  steadily  pursued,  will  conduce  to  otir  final  success, 
and  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  obtain  the  great 
and  only  end  that  ought  to  be  kept  i^  view,  in  -every 
war,  by  those  who  wish  to  blend  humanity  with 
valor,  namely,  the  being  able  to  command  a  safe 
and  honorable  peace. 

Mir  gefallt  em  lebendiges  leben, 

Mir  ein  ewiges  schwanken^  und  schwingen,  und  sefawe* 

,   ben, 
Auf  der  steigenden,  fallenden  welle  des  gliicks. 

Den  der  Mensch  verkiimmert  im  firieden, 
Miissige  ruh  ist  das  grab  des  mutbs,  &c« 
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It  IS  not^  universally  allowed,  that  wfe  cafindl:' 
hope  for  a  peace  of  this  description,  from  the  pl-esettt 
restless  and  unprincipled  riilef  of  France*  But  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  true,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
danger,  which  we  have  to  apprehend,  i^,  fram  thfe 
present  comparative  power  of  the  Fi-en<:h  etnpif^y 
more  than  from  the  character  of  its  empefor.  Indeed, 
the  latter  circumstance  may  be  cbnsidefi'ed  highly  t6 
our  advantage ;  because^  if  Bubnaparte^  in  his  gene- 
ral conduct,  after  his  accession  to  the  supretnepowet 
in  France,  had  shown  the  smallest  Regard  to  the  la^ 
of  nations,  to  the  faith  of 'treaties,  and  to  the  dictates 
of  justice  ahd  of  humanity,  he  must  have  totally 
disarmed  our  suspicions;  and  when  We  had  conse- 
quently allowed  our  defensive  establishments  to  go" 
to  decay,  he  might  have  iittacked  us,  almost  undelr 
as  disadvantageous  circumstances  as  thdse  in  which 
he  foimd  the  unfortunate  Spaniafds^.  ^  Much  as 
Buonaparte  may  personally  be  detested  by  *  his 
Subjects,  Were  he  to  effect  the  desti'uctiort  of  Gfeat 
Britain,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  m  France  who  would 
not  applaud  him,  and  rejoice  at  his  success,  with 
the  same  enthusiasm,  with  which  men  of  all  parties 
amongst  ourselves  forget  their  disputes,  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  joyful  tidings  of  some  naval 
victory.  Fraftce  ihd  England  are  natural  ritabj 
and  every  Frenchman  is  our  enemy  from  his  Cradfe. 
Were  the  former  country  even  ruled,  at  some  future 
period^  by  a  mild,  unambitious,  humane  gotehi- 
ment,  in  every  thing,  in  short,  the  tefeifie  of  its 

PART   I.  F  f 
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-present  one  (which,  to  those  who  remember  the 
Bourbons  and  the  republic,  must  appear  a  very 
improbable  supposition);  and  were  this  supposed 
new  government  of  France  once  more  at  peace  with 
us,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  As  there  never 
have  been,  so  there  never  can  be,  wanting  causes  of 
war  between  two  countries  situated  like  France  and 
England,  which  the  governments  and  people  of 
both  may,  in  many  cases,  reconcile  to  the  strictest 
feelings  of  justice  and  of  national  honor  j'  and 
when  the  sword  is  once  drawn  between  any  two 
nations,  although  they  may  have  quarrelled  about  a 
straw,  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  Brennus, 
Woe  be  to  the  weakest !  * 

To  have  a  safe,  a  permanent,  add  honorable 
peace,  therefore,  with  France,  let  the  character  of 
Its  rulers  be  what  it  may,  will  be  utterly  impossible, 
until  we  increase  our  own  strength,  and  diminish 
that  of  our  enemies,  so  much,  by  a  vigorous  system 
of  warfare^  as  to  make  than  feel  that  their  safety 
will  depend  as  much  upon  our  moderation  as  upon 


*  The  trivial  nature  of  our  disputes  with  America  is  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  yet  these  might  have  led  to  a 
war,  which  would,  in.  all  piobability,  have  been  considered 
just  in  both  countries ;  and  which,  had  America  more  power^ 
or  we  no  other  enemies,  might  occasion  the  total  destractioii 
of  one  of  the  two  states. 

*  Vse  victis !  words,  always  to  be  kept  iu  mixul  by  those 
w'ho  are  at  war. 
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their  own  power  of  resistance.  It  is  base,  a9d 
unworthy  of  the  British  nation,  to  aspire  to  any 
thing  short  of  this,  or  to  hold  out  a  tone  of  less 
defiance  towards  our  inveterate  and  implacable 
enemies,  the  French,  thto  they  express  and  feel 
towards  us.  It  is  also  impolitic  for  a  thousand 
reasons,  which  may  be  fully  mferred  from  what  I 
have  already  said. 

Should  the  French  offer  to  makB  peace  with  us, 
before  we  shall  have  achieved  this  desirable  change, 
as  the  notion  of  their  being  actuated,  in  political 
affairs,  by  any  sentiments  but  those  of  jealousy  and 
of  hatred  towards  Great  Britain,  is  absurd— so 
absurd,  indeed,  that  one  would  think  it  could  scarcely 
gull  the  most  ignorant,  unreflecting  man,  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country;  and  as  a  peace,  upon  equal 
terms,  will  very  much  forward  their  ultimate  views 
of  effecting  our  destruction;  we  must  refuse  to 
negociate,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  will  give 
us  proper  security  for  their  future  good  conduct. 
Preliminary,  therefore,  to  any  negociation  for  a  defi- 
nitive treaty,  we  may  consent  to  an  armistice,  on 
condition  that  they  evacuate  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and,  not  to  enter  into 
needless  details,  as  one  indispensable  point  which 
we  must  afterwards  insist  upon,  in  order  to  provide 
for  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  our  allies,  is,  that  the 
French  consent  to  renounce  maritime  affairs  for 
ever :  another  condition  of  the  armistice  must  be, 
that  Buonaparte  send  over  to  England,  and  deliver 
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up  to  us  every  vessel  belonging  to  him,  w]^ch  is 
intitled  to  carry  a  pendent,  from  the  three  decker 
to  the  gun-boat,  inclusive. 

It  is  probable  that  he  may  object  to  these  propo- 
sals, which  he  may  consider  very  injurious  to  his 
dignity,  as  well  as  disadvantageous  to  his  interests. 
Then  we  may  tell  him,  that  our  own  national  safety 
and  honor  are  dearef  to  us  than  his'  personal 
feelings.  We  may  represent  to  him,  that  the  only 
causes,  which  he  assigned  for  seizing  upon  Spain, 
namely,  his  desire  of  preventing  the  effusion  of 
human  blood  in  that  coimtry,  and  his  wish  for  a 
general  peace, '  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
be  promoted,  otherwise  than  by  his  consenting  to 
leave  our  allies,  the  Spaniards,  to  settle  thdr  own 
affairs.  We  may  also  observe,  that  by  giving  up 
all  his  ships  of  war  to  us,  he  will  be  eased  of  an 
useless  expense,  and  thereby  have  his  revenues  more 

■  Tlie  preamble  to  the  resignation  of  tlie  crown  of  Spaiia^ 
by  Charles  the  fourth,  is  as  follows :  '«  Napoleon,  emperor  of  * 
**  the  French,  &c.  &c.  and  Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain  and  the 
«'  Indies,  animated  equally  by  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
<*  anarchy  to  which  Spain  is  a  prey,  and  to  save  that  brave 
<«  nation  from  the  agitation  of  faction,  and  the  convulsions  qf 
<«  ci^il  Tindjbreign  ivar,  and  place  it  in  the  sole  position^ 
"  which,  in  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
"  now  found,  can  maintain  its  integrity,  gtcarantee  its  coh* 
"  niesy  and  enable  it  to  Unite  all  its  means  to  those  of  Frante, 
"  to  obtain  a  maritime  peace,  hare  resolved,  &c/*    This  was 
a  good  confutation  of  the  pamphlets,  of  that  day,  clamoring 
for  peace  with  the  imamhitiouSi  sincere^  Buonaparte. 
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disengaged  for  his  magnificent  schemes  of  intonal 
improvement ;  besides  that  his  great  talents,  v/hlch 
we  know  would,  as  long  as  he  had  hopes  of  encoun- 
tering us  upon  the  ocean,  be  employed  in  forming 
plans  of  operation  for  a  future  invasion  of  England, 
might,  by  the  terms  we  proposed,  be  solely  applied 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Napoleon  code,  &c.  so  that, 
upon  the  wfiole,  he  would  have  the  finest  opportu- 
nity, if  he  wished  it,  of  making  good  his  claim  Ip 
the  title  of  father  of  his  country,  which  his.s^ate 
has  given  him,  and  in  which  he  himself  seems  to 
take  so  much  delight;  and  consequently  the  evils 
and  miseries  which  he  has  inflicted  upon  manl^nd, 
might  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  forgpttea; 
in  the  same  manner,  that  the  crimes  of  Octaviuis 
were  blotted  from  the  memory  of  the  people  of  thfe 
Roman  world,  in  tlieir  after-admiraiion  of  the 
justice  and  beneficence  of  Augustus.    . 

If  by  tl^ese  rational  ^guments,  dictated  by  a  love 
of  mankind,  we  could  excite  any  humane  and 
generous  feelings  in  the  breast  of  this  mighty 
emperor,  and  persuade  him  to  make  peace  with  us 
and  Qur  allies,  upon  terms  consistent  with  our  safety ; 
then,  the  sooner  it  is  made,  the  better.  *    '  But  if  he 


'  Having  discussed  the  terms  upon  whkh  we  jnity  trei^t 
with  France,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  ppon 
those  which  we  might  oflfer  t®  Denmarfc,.  should  that  power 
propose  to  shake  o£F  its  vassalage  to  J^uoQaparte,  and  beg  a 
separate  peace  of  us.  •  • 
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treats  such  proposals  with  indignation  or  contempt, 
then  we  must  tell  him,  that  we  cannot  mistake  the 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  the  governments  of  Sicily  and  of  Denmark  were 
both  n:eutral,  both  nearly  equal  in  point  of  strength,  and 
alike  in  situation,  the  territories  of  both  being  partly  continental, 
partly  insular.  Hence  their  relations  to  the  two  belligerent 
powers  were  then  exactly  parallel;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  very  same  policy  ipight,  with  propriety,  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  us  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  both^  under  all 
possible  circumstances  that  were  to  be  foreseen.  By  the  course 
of  events,  however,  we  have  now  become  allies  of  Sicily,  and 
enemies  of  Denmark ;  but  the  same  reasoning,  which  I  have 
used,  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  in  treating  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  country,  will  still  hold  good,  in  general, 
towards  that  of  the  latter,  under  similar  circumstances.  This 
being  premised,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  Denmark  should 
seek  a  reconciliation  with  us,  we  will  avoid  falling  into  the 
same  errors,  which  have  been  so  pernicious  to  us,  in  our  nego- 
ciations  with  Sicily,  as  has  been  already  explained. 

A  war  with  Denmark  is  certainly  much  more  to  our  advan- 
tage, than  any  alliance  which  we  could  possibly  form  with 
that  country.  In  order,  however,  to  show  our  moderation, 
we  may  grant  her  a  peace  upon  the  following  terms :    - 

First,  That  she  give  up  Zealand  to  us,  to  be  garrisoned  by 
British  troops,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  genei-al  peace. 

Secondly,  That  she  furnish  to  us  a  contingent  of  Danish 
troops,  equal  in  numbers  to  those  whose  services  we  shall 
thus  lose  by  the  occupation  of  Zealand;  but  these  troops 
shall  be  employed  in  general  service,  in  any  part  of  Europe 
we  please;  and  that  we  shall  take  all  th^  expenses  of  their 
pay,  clothing,  recruiting,  &c.  upon  ourselves,  provided  that 
Denmark  grant  the  British  government  a  subsidy  for  the 
adequate  maintenance  of  our  own  garrison  in  Zealand* 
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ulterior,  and  the  only  views,  which  must  guide  the 
usurper  of  Spain  and  of  Switzerland,  in  his  pacific 
overtures  to  other  countries ;  we  must  remind,  him 
that  they,  whose  views  a  peace  would  promote,  must 
yield  to  the  terms  of  those  whose  interest  it  is.  to 
remain  at  war  ;  that  he  being  in  the  former,  we  in 
the  latter,  predicament,  it  is  our  business  to  dictate, 
his  to  accept ;  and  that,  if  he  doe3  not  choose  to 
submit  to  our  demands,  we  and  our  posterity  will 
inake  war  with  him  and  his  successors  for  ever. 


Should  a  treaty  be  concluded  with  Denmark  upon  these 
conditions,  that  government  will  be  able  to  defend  itself 
against^rance,  in  Norway  and  the  islands,  which  it  could 
not  do  without  our  assistance  ;  and  should  we  prosper  in  the 
contest,  it  will  recover  all  its  former  dominions ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  we  ourselves  shall  be  put  to  no  extra  expense ; 
and  by  the  temporary  occupation  of  Zealand^  we  shall  only 
have  proper  security,  to  prevent  our  ally  from  betraying  us  in 
^e  course  of  the  war :  nor  can  the  Danish  government  think 
it  extraordinary,  or  unreasonable,  if  we  demand  something  of 
this  kind ;  for  we  cannot  forget  the  two  armed  neutralities,  in 
which  they  thought  proper  to  join  to  our  prejudice ;  the  last 
of  which,  if  they  had  succeeded,  would  have  led  to  the 
invasion  of  England.  The  above  are,  in  short,  the  moat 
favorable  terms  of  peace,  which  we  can  grant  to  the  govern** 
ment  of  Denmark,  without  totally  sacrificing  our  own  inte- 
rests and  safety.  If  they  reject  these,  we  should,  therefori, 
admit  of  no  further  communication,  but  prosecute  the  war  ^/ 
against  them  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  destroy  theni»  if  ^^ 
possible.  \ 


..*—»*.  — 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Of  the  true  definition  of  a  military  nation.  That  a  free 
government  is  essential^  commerce  advantageous^  and 
other  arts  not  prejudicial^  to  the  views  of  a  military 
fkition. 


A  KIND  of  obscure  feeling  seems  generally  to 
exist  in  England,  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in 
war  by  land,  until  we  become  a  military  nation. 
The  only  proper  definition  of  a  military  nation,  that 
can  be  given,  is  one  that  prospers  in  war;  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  above 
proposition  would  consequently  be  superfluous: 
but  as  this  definition  is  much  too  vague  to  convey 
any  distinct  notion,  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
not  deeply  reflected  upon  the  subject,  an  inqury 
mto  what  truly  constitutes  a  military  nation,  may  be 
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of  the  greatest  service,  particularly  as  no  author^  td^ 
my  knowledge,  has  yet  attempted  it. 

We  confess  that  we  ourselves  are  not  a  military 
nation  ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  French 
are ;  and  certainly  they  have  a  better  claim  to  that 
title,  at  the  present  moment,  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  think  (rf  /  • 
the  French,  without  the  long  train  of  crimes  aii^. 
miseries  which  they  have  inflicted  and  suflFered, 
without  anarchy,  despotism,  confiscations,  -massa* 
cres,  and  conscriptions,  passing  in  review  before  us, 
we  are  unfortunately  too  apt  to  associate  these  Thorri- 
ble  ideas  with  their  success  in  war,  and  consequently 
the  very  thought  of  our  becoming  a  military  natidn 
(which  we  fancy  the  French  to  be,)  always  makes  us 
shudder,  in  spite  of  our  secret  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  it.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  such  a  notion.  The  successes  of  the  French 
have  been  gained,  not  by  means,  but  in  spite,  of 
their  sufferings  and  injustice.  Cruelty  and  heroism 
are  so  seldom  combined  in  the  same  person,  that  the 
notion,  that  those  hands  only  which  have  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  fellow-citizens  are  fit  to  wield  the 
sword  of  war,  is  very  unphilosophical ;  and  the 
opinion,  that  they  alone,  who  have  trampled  upon 
the  laws  at  home,  or  who  tremble  for  their  lives  and 
property,  at  the  smallest  caprice  of  a  domestic  tyrant, 
are  capable  of  vanquishing  the  enemies  of  the  state 
abroad,  is,  in  itself,  equally  false  and  pernicious. 


X 
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,    If  a  sanguinary  democracy^  such  as  the  late,  or  a 
degrading  despotism,  like  the  present,  government 
of  France,  had  ever,  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
conquered  a  well-regulated  mixed  monarchy,  or 
even  a  well-regulated  commonwealth,  not  democni- 
tical,  of  equal  resources,  acting  upon  martial  princi- 
ples equally  vigorous ;  then  I  should  be  ready  to 
sidmit  the  notion,  which  seems  to  have  been  hai^y 
adopted  by  many  Englishmen,  that  unless  it  be. 
ruled  by  the  despotism  of  the  one,  or  by  that  of 
the  many,  no  country  can  become  a  military  nation* 
The  very  contrary  inference,  however,  ought  to  be 
drawn,  even  from  the  history  of  the  present  times. 
What  has  raised  Great  Britain  to  a  rank,  amongst 
the  nations,  so  much  higher  than  otherjstates  origin- 
ally of  greater  resources?    What  is  it,  that  hat 
preserved  her  existence,  whilst  the  nations  around 
her  have  been  destroyed  by  France  ?    Let  us  speak 
with  proper  veneration  and  gratitude  of  the  consti- 
tution with  which  Divine  Providence  has.  blessed 
us ;  the  superior  excellence  of  which  over  a  more 
popular  form  of  government,  has  been  allowed  even 
by  the  citizens  of  other  free  states. '    The  British 
constitution  alone  has  been  the  source  of  our  gran-, 
deur  ;  that  aloi\e  has  preserved  our  independence. 
Democracy  against  democracy;  or  despotism  against 
despotism ;  Britain  never  cbuld  have  been  able,  nor 

^      '  See  De  Lolme  on  the  British  CoostittttioD,  and  Adaau 
on  Republics, 
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will  she  ever  be  able,  if  we  unfortunately  should 
hereafter  have  a  revolution  in  our  country,  to  resist 
France. 

The  triumphs  of  the  French  over  other  nations 
prove  nothing.  The  resoUrces  of  France  were 
much  greater  than  those  of  her  neighbours:  and 
where  is  the  merit  of  one  kind  of  despotism,  acting 
upon  vigorous  martial  principles,  having  destroyed 
other  despotisms,  weaker  in  themselves,  and  manag- 
ing their  affairs  with  less  vigor  and  firnmess?'  As 
far  as  we  ourselves  have  fairly  entered  into  compe- 
tion  with  the  French,  which  has  hitherto  been  upon 
the  ocean  alone,  we  have  constantly  proved  their 
masters,  both  ^n  the  time  of  the  republic  and  of  the 
despotism;  and  we  have  not  only  destroyed  the 
jfleets  of  France,  but  those  of  all  our  other  enemies ; 
and  so  may  we  destroy  their  armies,  if  we  choose 
to  go  to  war  with  them  by  land  in  earnest.  The 
Scriptures  say,  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  How  can  the 
swift  win  the  race,  if  they  are  too  lazy  to  run?  or 
how  can  the  strong  prevail  in  the  fight,  if  they  are 
either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  exert  their  strength  ? 
The  trident  of  Neptune  has  been  called  the  sceptre 
of  the  world  ;  and  so  it  would  be,  if  we  used  it  as  a 
spear  to  strike  our  enemy,  not  as  a  defensive  weapon 
to  ward  off  his  blows.  When  we  shall  be  tired 
out,  by  using  it  in  such  an  unprofitable  manner  as 
the  latter,  then  it  must  inevitably  drop  from  our 
hands. 
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We  have  never  yet  properly  exerted  either  our 
strength  or  our  courage  in  war,  by  land,  and  for 
this  reason,  and  this  alone,  we  have  failed ;,  not  on 
account  of  auy  defects  in  our  constitution j  in  which 
our  strength  principally  consists,  and  from  which 
our  courage  is  derived. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  of  his  succes- 
sor, the  Spaniards  had  the  same  right  to  the  title  of 
a  military  nation  which  the  French  have  at  present, 
yet  their  glory  was  of  a  very  transient  nature.  The 
Austrians  afterwards  may,  with  fair  grounds,  have 
asserted  their  exclusive  claim  to  that  tide,  which, 
however,  they  have  forfeited  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  Swedes  for  a  short  time  had  fair 
*  pretensions  to  it.  The  French,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
the  fourteenth,  were  no  less  a  military  nation  than 
they  are  now ;  for  war  was  as  much  the  exclusive 
profession  of  the  French  nobility  of  those  da,ys,  as 
it  is  of  the  revolutionary  noblesse  of  the  present. 
In  the  reign  of  his  immediate  successor,  the  French 
lost  their  military  vigor  and  reputation,  and  they 
were  certainly  considered  very  unwarKke,  when 
the  revolution  first  broke  out.  At  that  time  Prussia 
was  at  the  height  of  her  glory,  and  was  believed  in 
Europe  to  be  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  military 
nation.'     To  go  a  little  fc^rther  back,  without  recur- 

'  The  Prussians  compared  themselves  to  the  Romans  froxh 
the  time  of  Frederic  the  Great,  till  very  lately.  "Aind, 
loin  de  proEter  de  cette  tranquiUitc  pour  s'amollir,  }a  paix 
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ring  for  the  present  to  ancient  history,  the  Saracens, 
and  even  the  Turks,  have  had  their  day. .  The  latte^", 
not  many  centuries  ago,  wef  e  considered  the  most 
thoroughly  v^^arlike  nation  in  the  world.  To  give 
more  instances,  would  be  superfluous  ;  but  it  sufE- 
ciently  appears  from  the  above,  that  a  nation  ruled 
by  a  despotic  or  arbitrary  government,  has  seldom 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  military  nation 
for  more  than  one  or  two  reigns  at  the  Utmost, 
although  it  may,  during  the  course  of  its  existence 
as  an  independent  state,  have  been  engaged  in 
almost  constant  wars.  The  reason  is  obvious.  la 
an  arbitrary  government,  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  personal  character  of  the  prince  alone.  Should 
he  happen  to  possess  great  talents  for  war,  and 
know  how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  subjects 
(as  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  monarch  of  this 
character  is  to  be  found  in  the  world .  at  the  same 
time;  because  such  great  qualities  are  rare  iii 
themselves,  and  in  absolute  princes,  are  generally 
stifled  by  their  unhappy  education);  it  will  be  easy 
for  such  a  prince  to  enlarge  a  small  state  into  a 
great  kingdom,  or,  out  of  a  great  kingdom,  to 


devint  pour  les  troupes  Prui^enn^ft  une  ecole  de  guerre>  &c. 

et  toutcs  Ics  parties  du  militaire  concouroient  a  I'affermisse^ 
men^  .ie  cette  discipline  qui  rendit  autrefois  les  Romaihs 
vainqueurs  de  toutes  fes  natioftj."  (Histbirt  4einon  Ceitips, 
chap,  vii.) 
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establish  an  almost  universal  empire, '  by  the  con- 
quest of  other  despotisms  around  him ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  people  over  whom  he  origi- 
nally ruled,  will  suddenly  acquire  great  renown, 
and  may  be  considered  the  first  military  nation  in 
the  world.  A  Philip,  however,  is  seldom  followed 
by  an  Alexander.  A  successor,  less  ambitious,  or 
less  wise  and  active,  comes  to  the  throne,  who 
either  gives  up  war  entirely,  or  neglects  his  armies, 
which,  of  all  human  establishments,  are  the  most 
liable  to  abuse,  and  in  which  abuses  are  the  most 
pernicious ;  at  the  same  time,  from  a  tyrannical 
disposition,  he  probably  oppresses  his  people,  or 
from  ignorance  and  indolence  allows  his  inferioris  to 
oppress  them*  Hence,  after  one  or  two  generations, 
when  this  mighty  empire  comes  to  be  vigorously 
attacked,  it  proves  totally  unable  to  defend  itself; 
the  courage  of  its  armies  is  found  deficient,  and  the 
military  spirit  of  its  people  is  buried  in  the  same 
grave  with  the  hero  who  first  called  it  into  exist- 
ence ;  so  that  the  seemly,  but  ill-cemented,  fabric 
of  despotism  may  be  destroyed  with  the  same  ease 
with  which  it  was  erected.*    This  is  exactly  the 


*  That  the  warlike  king  of  Prussia  felt  the  possibility,  or 
rather  the  facility  of  this,  I  infer  from  a  saying  ascribed  to 
him,  that  the  finest  dream  for  a  king  would  be  to  dream,  that 
he  were  king  of  France. 

*  Unless,  like  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Ac 
Casars,  it  shall  first  have  destroyed  every  vigorous  statt 
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picture  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  much  the  inevitable  fate  of  arbitrary 
governments,  that  it  appears  absolutely  impossible 
that  the  people  of  a  country  so  governed,  can  ever 
be,  properly  speaking,  a  military  nation;  least  of 
all,  if  they  groan  uijder  the  yoke  of  what  is  called  a 
military  despotisni ;  a  government  the  most 
thoroughly  destructive  of  the  martial  spirit,  and 
Vi^hich  has  nothing  military  in  its  constitution,  but 
the  name. 

A  pure  democracy,  on  the  contrary,  is  favorable 
to  the  martial  spirit;  although  it  has  justly  been 
considered  a  more  unhappy  form  of  government 
than  the  tyranny  of  one.  The  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  who  command  vrith  absolute  authority,  must 
be  high  spirited  in  proportion  to  their  power.  The 
great .  and  rich,  who  are  engaged  in  constant  and 
tumultous  struggles  for  place,  in  which  they  often 
fall  the  victims  of  popular  fiiry,  are  enlbaiied  in  a 
career  of  hope,  mixed  with  danger,  and  checkere4 
with  extremes  of  good  and  evil,  which  very  miich 
resemble  the  cares,  the  hazards,,  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  military  life.  Hence  a  warlike  democracy  will 
never  want  enterprising  .officers  and  brave  soldiers : 
indeed,  the  martial  spirit  of  the  French  seamen  and 


around  it.  If  Buonaparte  should  conquer  Great  Britain,  the 
French  empire  may  last  like  the  former  for  many  centuries, 
to  the  bane  of  mankind :  but  we  may  prevent  that  if  we 
please,  , 
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soldiers  was  never  so  great  as  under  the  republic  j; 
But,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  this  form  of 
government  is  subject  to  such  sudden  changes  in  its 
measures,  owing  to  popular  commotions  producing 
partial  revokitions,  which  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  it,  that  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  for  caffjr- 
ing  on  war  with  vigor  and  perseverance.  The 
energy  of  the  French  republic  seemed  to  hav6 
nearly  evaporated,  when  Buonaparte  usurped  the 
government :  that  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  has  not  yet  been  tried  in  external  War, 
But  when  we  look  back  to  the  free  states  of  anti- 
quit^,  we  find  that  those,  whose  governments  hav6 
been  the  least  democratical,  revolutionary,  and 
turbulent,  have  invariably  proved  the  most  Successful 
in  war.. 

What  is  worthy  of  our  most  serious  attention } 
the  three  most  warlike  nations  of  antiquity,  who 
florished  in  martial  vigor  for  many  centuries,  the 
Spartans,  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians,  which 
from  slender  beginnings,  attained  a  degree  of  poWet 
and  glory,  which  others,  of  much  greater  original 
strength,  failed  to  gain;  all  these  nations  did,  in 
their  political  constitution,  more  nearly  resemble 
that  of  Great  Britain,  than  any  which  have  since 
been  known. 

Aristotle  praises  the  government  of  Lacedsemon 
and  of  Carthage,  in  particular,  on  account  of  theii; 
having  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  dnd 
democracy*    The  latter  he  admires,  as  the  tOffSt 
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periEect  form  of  government  then  known.   Polybius, 
in  like  .manner,  says,  that  the  Romans  owed  their 
s  successes,  in  ^  great  measure,  to  their  government, 

which  was  a  happy  combination  of  the  above  three 
simple  forms,  and  much  more  perfect  than  any  of 
them :  that  of  Carthage,  he  admjts  to  (have  been,  at 
first,  equally  goodj  but  he  observes,  that  }n  the 
second  Punic  war,  whilst  Rome  was  still  in  full 
vigor,  Carthage  had  begun  to  decline,  the  people 
of  that  state  having  by  degrees  obtained  too  great  a 
portion  of  power  in  the  government,  and  this  he 
assigns  as  a  principal'' cause  of  it^  downfall  Besides, 
which,  the  experiments  of  England  and  France 
seem  to  have  proved,  that,  in  extensive  and  popu- 
lous countries,  the  existence,  and  consequently  the 
martial  greatness  of  a  democracy,  is  only  for  a 
moment. 

I  have  most  distinctly  stated  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  an  opinion,  that  the  form  of  government 
in  any  country  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  war, 
unless  its  military  policy  and  institutions  be  equal  or 
superior  to  those  of  its  adversaries.  But  when  two 
nations,  in  the  latter  points,  are  equal  at  any  given 
period,  and  there  is  not  an  overwhelming  disparity 
of  force  on  the  one  side,  then  the  contest  will  tenni«> 
nate  in  favor  of  that  which  has  the  best  form  of 
government.  In  a  democracy,  where  the  sovereigns 
people  at  one  moment  plunge  headlong  into  a  war, 
with  a  fury  approaching  to  madness ;  but  the  next 
are  equally  clamorous  for  peace^  and  ready  to  tear 

PART  I.  o  g 
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that  in  which  he  wrbte.  The  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  seems,  therefore,  as  well  adapted  for  a 
military  nation,  as  any  that  has  yet  been  seen;  much 
more  so,  certainly,  than  that  of  France,  or  of  any 
other  modern  state. 

The  latter  peribd  of  the  Ronlan  commonweal tli 
having  been  disgraced  by  the  same  cruelties  and 
sufferings,  which  have  lately  been  exhibited  in 
France,  this  has  tended  to  confifiti  the  crude  notion 
before-mentioned,  thsit  these  6vils  must  be  insepa- 
rable from  a  militaiy  nation.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  when  the  Romans  first  launched 
forth  into  this  horrible  career  of  guilt  and  misery, 
they  were  decidedly  upon  the  decline,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  completely  degenerate  and 
unwarlike,  as  a  nation.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  their 
history,  their  constitution,  character' and  priiiciples 
were,  in  every  thing,  the  reverse  of  those  of  the 
modem  French.  All  the  changes  in  their  govern- 
ment were  gradual.  Massacres,  or  proscriptions, 
were  unknown  amongst  them.  They  disdained  to 
take  advantage  of  any  base  or  traitorous  means,  in 
order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  an  adversary;  and 
they  generally  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity 
and  moderation  to  the  vanquished.  In  short,  it  was 
by  their  superior  freedom  and  justice,  as  much  as 
by  their  superior  valor  and  military  skill,  that  the 
Romans  conquered  the  world.  These  alone  raised 
them  to  irresistible  power;  and  although  they 
greatly  extended  their  dominion,  in  consequence  of 
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the  power  thus  gained,  after  they  had  lost  all  pre» 
tension  to  these  virtues;  had  they  not  possessed 
^em  in  the  first  ages  of  their  commonwealth,  they 
must  have  been  exterminated  by  their  neighbour^ 
and  in  all  probability  we  never  should  have  heard 
of  the  Roman  name ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  never 
could  have  recovered  after  their  dreadful  disasters 
in  the  second  Punic  war. 

Another  question  remains  to  be  discussed.  Is  it 
necessary  for  a  military  nation  to  give  up  all  othef 
pursuits,  and  dedicate  itself,  exclusively,  to  warlike 
affairs,  like  the  Romans,  who  considered  no  profes- 
sions honorable,  or  worthy  of  a  gentleman,  or 
indeed  of  a  free  citizen,  excepting  war  and  agricul- 
ture? The  great  successes  of  the  Romans;  their 
destruction  of  Carthage,  a  rival,  commercial  as  well 
as'  military;  together  with  the  example  of  the 
French,  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  the  republic  formerly,  as  well  as  of  Buonaparte 
now,  to  mould  exclusively  to  military  habits ;  have 
caused  it  generally  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  this 
question  ought  to  be  answered  in  the  afErmative  j 
and  this  supposition  has,  I  believe,  not  a  little  contri- 
buted to  the  horror  with  which  the  notion  of  our 
becoming  a  military  nation  has  been  viewed.  This 
opinion  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  warranted 
by  sound  reasoning,  or  by  experience. 

The  Spartans  were  still  more  exclusively  a  military 
nation  than  the  Romans.  Even  agriculture  was 
Aot  permitted  amongst    them«     Their  mode  of 
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living,  at  all  times,  was  like  that  of  soldiers  j  bemg 
more  rigid,  even  at  home,  than  their  discipline  nx 
camps  before  an  enemy.  They  deprived  themselves 
of  every  thing  like  luxury,  banished  all  the  arts, 
voluntarily  exposed  themselves  to  unnecessary  hard- 
ships, and  led,  in  short,  the  comfortless  life  of 
savages  amongst  civilized  nations ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  rivals,  the  Athenians,  who  culti- 
vated  learning,  the  fine  arts,  and  even  commerce, 
showed  less  valor  in  war.  The  discipline  of  the 
latter,  it  is  true,  was  less  perfect ;  but  a  democrati- 
cal  constitution  seems  almost  incompatible  with  so 
strict  a  subordination,  as  may  be  enforced  under  any 
other.  I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  discovier  any  * 
advantage  as  a  military  nation,  which  the  Spartans 
derived  from  their  self-tormenting  system. 

In  the  ancient  commonwealths,  every  man  was 
forced  to  learn  military  exercises,  and  was  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  This  arose, 
partly  from  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery,  whicl^ 
by  rendermg  the  greater  portion  of  the  population 
of  a  state,  enemies  of  the  government,  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  few  should  be  constantly 
armed,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
many,  as  is  the  case  now  with  our  West-India 
planters ;  partly  from  th6  small  territory  of  these 
states,  whose  wars  being  always  carried  on  in  their 
own  couhtryi  or  within  a  few  days  march  of  it, 
required  those  who  were  not  actually  in  the  field,  to 
be  ready  to  turn  out  armed,  at  a  moment^s  warnings 
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Both  these  causes  acting  upon  the  Romans  for  several 
centuries,  with  their  semi-barbarous  state,  and  the 
prejudices  and  contempt  which  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  entertain  towards  the  arts  of  the  conquered, 
were  the  causes  of  their  exclusively  military  habits,  . 
•  which  in  the  Spartans  arose  from  the  policy  of  their 
legislator. 

When  a  nation  is  so  vigorously  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  in  its  own  country,  that  the  enemy's 
troops  are  able  to  spread  themselves,  and  to  manoeuvre 
in  any  direction  they  please ;  public  credit  will 
necessarily  come  to  a  stand ;  foreign  commerce  will 
be  suspended,  or  cut  off;  manufactiures  will  be 
ruined  ;  and  it  will  not  only  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  a  nation,  so  attacked,  to  become 
exclusively  soldiers ;  but  it  will  be  utterly  imposr 
sible  that  the  thing  can  be  otherwise,  as  there  will 
be  scarcely  any  means  of  subsistence  left  but  war, 
ot"  rapine,  for  those  who  before  maintained  them? 
selves  by  their  daily  labor ;  and  many,  once  in 
affluence,  will  be  reduced  to  the  same  condition. 
This  is  the  state  of  Spain  at  this  moment,  and  vnl\ 
be  ours,  whenever  we  shall  have  a  powerful  invasioii 
in  our  own  country,  which  will  and  must  make  us  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
pursuits.  The  same  necessity,  fortunately,  does 
riot  exist  at  present. 

When  a  nation  can  either  carry  on  war  upoa 
her  own  frontier,  without  allowing,  the  enemy  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  like  the  ancient  monarchy 
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of  France,  or  when  she  can  fight  her  battle^  beyond 
sea,  like  <Jreat  Britain,  it  is  impossible  to  employ 
above  a  certain,  and  that  a  small,  proportion  of  her 
population  in  the  contest:  the  notion,  therefore, 
that  it  is  necessary .  for  a  military  nation  to  attagh 
itself  exclusively  to  warlike  pursuits,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  conquer  its  foreign  enemies,  does  not 
hold  good  :  on  the  contrary,  this  policy,  when  it 
comes  to  be  analyzed,  will  perhaps  be  found  calcu- 
lated  completely  to  defeat  its  own  object,  although  it 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  one  of  our 
most  illustrious  writers. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  treating  of  the  means  of  enlarging 
kingdoms,  lays  down  in  the  first  place,  this  incoix- 
trovertible  truth,  "  that  of  all  things  tending  to  the 
^'  greatness  of  any  kingdom  or  state,  the  principal 
"  is,  to  have  a  race  of  military  men."     Afterwards, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  essay,  having  premised 
that  mechamcal,  sedentary  arts,  and  delicate  manu- 
factures, that  require  rather  the  finger  than  the  arm, 
have  in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  a  military  dispo- 
sition, he  observes,  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and  other  ancient  states,  that 
they  had  commonly,  not  freemen,  but  slaves  employ- 
ed in  these  manufactures;  but  the  use  of  slaves 
being  abolished,  he  recommends,  in  lieu  of  them, 
to  leave  those  arts  entirely  to  foreigners ;  whilst  the 
lower  order  of  nadve  subjects  of  the  state  should 
consist  of  three  sorts  of  men  only,  tillers  of  the 
ground,  free  servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of  strong 
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and  manly  arts,  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  &c«, 
not  reckoning  professed  soldiers. 

The  number  of  manufacturers  and  artisans  of 
every  description,  in  any  country,  is  exactly  propoiy 
tioned  to  the  demand  for  their  labor.  Whilst  we 
must  admit,  therefore,  with  lord  Bacon,  that  weaven 
or  taylors  are  not  likely  to  make  sucheificient  soldien 
as  ploughmen  or  masons,  we  may  deny  the  advan- 
tages; supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the  ancient 
state  of  society  in  Europe,  or  that  any  would  resuk 
from  the  expedient  which  he  recommends.  By 
employing  slaves  or  foreigners  in  the  former  trades^ 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  add  to  the  number  of 
men  practising  the  latter.  What,  therefore,  shall 
we  have  gained,  after  excluding  free  citizens  from 
sedentary  and  effeminate  employments?  The  numbet 
of  recruits  for  offensive  war,  that  can  conveniently 
be  furnished  by  the  nation  in  general,  will  be  smaller; 
that  from  the  hardy  occupations,  in  particular,  \nli 
certainly  not  be  greater :  and  in  defensive  war,  a 
formidable  and  numerous  band  of  deadly  enenueg 
will  be  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  state,  in  place 
of  loyal,  and  even  valiant  subjects,  which  native 
taylors  and  weavers  may  be ;  for  if  .the  rest  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  are  brave,  they  will  not  be 
cowardly.  Lord  Bacon's  advice,  therefore,  to 
discourage  certain  manufactures,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  a  nation  warlike,  would  tend,  in  reality, 
to  diminish  its  military  strength. 

Excepting,  when  a  country  has  the  misfortune  to 
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be  overrun  by  hostile  armies,  all  arts  triSiy,  and 
generally  do,  florish  best  together:  so  that  war, 
letters,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
may  be  successfully  cultivated  by  the  same  nation  at 
the  same  time.  A  legislator,  who  represses  one  of 
these  pursuits,  with  the  hope  of  encouraging  some 
other,  which  he  judges  more  useful  or  necessary, 
may  certainly  give  a  momentary  spur  to  his  favorite 
object;  but  he  will  weaken  even  that  in  the  end, 
and  may  lead  by  his  ill-judged  partiality  to  the 
destruction  of  the  state,  after  having,  in  the  mean 
time,  needlessly  curtailed  the  wealth  or  happiness  of 
the  society.  Luxury,  creeping  in  by  degrees,  proved 
the  ruin  of  Sparta ;  the  same  contributed  to  subvert 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  where  no  career  but  that 
of  war  being  left  open  for  ambitious  and  enterprising 
men,  when  they  had  no  longer  foreign  enemies  to 
contend  with,  they  turned  their  arms  against  each 
other  :  but  in  Great  Britain,  where  no  such  exclu- 
sively warlike  habits  exist,  and  where  so  wide  a  field 
for  exertion  presents  itself  to  the  whole  commimity 
both  in  peace  and  war,  the  luxury  of.  individuals  is 
infinitely  more  beneficial  than  dangerous  to  the 
state. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  has  happily  observed,  that  the 
merchant,  who  successfully  cultivates  his  profession, 
renders  all  nations  tributary  to  his  own,  and  even 
contributes  to  the  general  welfare  of  mankuid.  So 
far,  commerce  is  a  noble  art :  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  its  professors,  who  promote  these  great 
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objects,  do  it  by  each  following  individually  his  own 
private  interest,  in  striving  to  acquire  wealth.  Bene- 
ficial, therefore,  as  commerce  is  to  a  nation  cultivating 
other  arts  at  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  an  exclusively  commercial  spirit ; 
which  tends  to  throw  too  much  influence  and  honor 

* 

into  the  hands  of  the  mercantile  body.  The  subjects 
of  an  exclusively  commercial  state  will  be  taught^ 
from  their  infancy,  to  consider  the  national  wealth 
,  as  the  only  definition  of  the  national  glory.  Individu- 
ally, wealth  will  be  power,  and  will  be  believed  to 
confer  happiness.  Every  thing  will  be  calculated  by 
notions  of  profit  and  loss.  Valor  and  learning  will 
be  trampled  under  foot,  or  may  altogether  desert 
such  an  ungenial  soil ;  and  the  laws  will  be  destroyed 
either  by  a  foreign  conqueror,  or  by  a  domestic 
tyrant.  The  fate  of  the  Dutch  affords  us  a  useful 
lesson,  to  prevent  us  from  carrying  our  own 
commercial  spirit  to  excess. 

That  commerce  is,  however  more  peculiarly 
unfavorable  to  the  martial  spirit,  than  most  of  the 
other  pacific  arts,  I  cannot  admit.  From  the  very 
nature  of  things,  in  a  free  coimtry,  conunerciai 
merit  will  always  be  at  the  head  of  the  mercantile 
body*  Integrity  forms  the  very  soul  of  commerce  ; 
perseverance,  and  even  enterprise,  are  essential  to 
it;  qualides  all  highly  congenial  to  the  militiuy 
character.  In  Great  Britain,  the  hereditary  nobility 
and  gentry,  composing  the  landed  interest,  by  their 
weight  in  the  state  and  per^nal  resp^tability,  fonn* 
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at  all  times,  a  useful  and  a  necessary  check  upon 
the  mercantile  body,  which  did  not  exist  in  Holland. 
Hence  the  merchants  of  this  country,  probably  out 
of  a  generous  emulation,  have  displayed  a  muni- 
ficence and  a  liberality  of  mind,  which  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  in  those  of  other  commercial  states.  Conse- 
quently, we  haver  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  be  other- 
wise  than  proxid  of  our  commercial  spirit ;  but  we 
must  take  care  to  keep  it  within  due  bounds,  and 
not  to  allow  the  supposed  interests  of  our  merchants 
to  divert  us  from  carrying  oir  the  war  with  vigor : 
this  can  never  be  their  real  interest ;  for  by  the  sabre 
and  the  bayonet,  and  by  these  alone,  we  may  establish 
a  free  market  wherever  we  please;  opening  an 
outlet  for  our  wares  as  wide  as  the  coasts  of  the 
whole  world,  instead  of  smuggling  them  over  to  the 
continent,  by  boat-loads  at  a  time,  from  such  misera- 
ble places  a.s  Heligoland. 

To  a  nation  acting  upon  a  vigorous  policy, 
commerce  appears  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in 
war;  indeed, the  warlike  has  so  often  been  combined 
in  the  highest  degree  with  the  commercial  spirit,  in 
the  same  state,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  more  just 
to  infer,  that  the  latter  serves  rather  to  stimulate  than 
to  damp  the  former.  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage, 
Rhodes,  in  ancient,  Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  and 
Great  Britain  in  modem,  times,  seem  to  afford  strong 
proofs  of  this  doctrine. 

The  French,  whose  fleets  we  fairly  destroyed  by 
force  of  arms,  instead  of  accounting  for  their  havingr?' 
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no  commerce,  by  their  own  want  of  courage,  which 
rendered  them  imable  to  defend  it,  are  naturally 
anxious  to  conceal  from  others,  and  from  themselves^ 
if  possible,  a  cause  so  mortifying  to  their  vanity. 
Hence  iheir  exclusively  military  habits  are  ascribed 
to  their  imitation  of  Roman  policy,  and  they  enviously 
decry  the  conjimerce  which  we  wrested  from  them 
by  the  sword,  as  putting  us  on  a  level  with  Carthage. 
Could  we  admit  the  comparison  to  be  so  far  just, 
that  we,  in  our  character,  exactly  resembled  the 
Carthaginians,  a  very  contrary  inference ,  must  .be 
drawn,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  from  that 
which  our  enemies  are  so  fond  of  prognosticating. 

The  Carthaginians,  a  small  colony  of  foreigners, 
settling  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  by  thje 
superior  wisdom  and  vigor  of  their  measures,  not 
only  established  their  empire  by  conquest,  or  by 
irresistible  influence  over  the  greatest  part  of  that 
extensive  continent,  as  far  as  the  desert,  but  they 
likewise  conquered  almost  all  Sicily.  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  all  the  other  Mediterranean  islands  to 
the  westward  of  Italy,  yielded  to  their  arms ;  and 
even  the  warlike  nations  of  Spain  were  subdued  by 
them,  hi  the  first  Punic  war.  Poly  bins  allows  that 
the  Carthaginians  were  in  generalship  much  supe« 
rior  to  the  Romans,  and  in  perseverance  and  great* 
ness  of  mind  equal  to  them.  In  the  second,  they 
brought  better  soldiers  into  the  field  than  theii^ 
antagonists ;  and,  as  a  commander,  Hannibal  certainly 
outshone  all  his  competitors.    At  that  time^  too. 
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their  discipline  must  have  been  admirable,  since 
they  achieved  such  great  actions  with  airnies  compos- 
ed of  foreigners  of  various  nations  and  languages, 
whom  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
train,  to  regulate,  and  to  keep  in  proper  subordina- 
tion. No  nation  ever  acted  with  greater  ambition 
or  energy  in  war  than  the  Carthaginians.  Even  by 
the  accounts  of  their  enemies,  and  of  the  subject* 
of  their  enemies  (unfortunately  we  have  no  other 
accounts  of  them),  they  must  have  been  of  a  very 
heroic  character.  The  dpwnfal  of  Carthage  arose, 
no^  from  her  commerce  (that  was  an  advantage  in 
war),  not  from  her  want  of  martial  spirit  (no  nation 
ever  had  more),  but  f^rom  a  political  error  commit-* 
ted  by  the  first  founders  of  the  commonwealth. 

Carthage  and  Rome,  both  single  cities  in  their 
origin,  became  the  heads  of  mighty  empires.  Rome, 
as  she  conquered,  in  Italy,  extended  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  consequently  giving  the  vanquished  a 
share  and  an  interest  in  the  government :  indeed  it 
is  probable,  that  this  may^have  been  the  effect  of 
necessity  as  mucli  as  of  wisdom;  because  the  high- 
spirited  litde  states  of  Italy  might  not  otherwise  have 
been  so  e^ily  brought  under  subjection.  Even  the 
allies  of  Rome,  in  the  early  periods  of  her  history, 
seem  to  have  had  as  much  power  in  the  govern-* 
ment  as  they  wished;  because  afterwards,  when 
they  asked  more,  the  Romans  foi^d  themselves 
forced  to  submit  to  their  demands.  Hence,  when 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  he  found  the  greatest  part 
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of  its  people  Romans  in  their  hearts.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, on  the  contrary,  having  established  their 
dominion  in  Africa,  amongst  barbarous  tribes,  proba- 
bly without  meeting  much  resistancej  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  civilize,  and  grant  such  privileged 
to  their  new  subjects,  as  would  give  them  a  national 
feeling  and  an  interest  in  the  state,  treated  them 
always  as  a  conquered  people;  thinking  thethi 
perhaps,  too  brutish  and  stupid  to  be  wordiy  of 
being  put  on  a  footing  with  themselves;  without 
considering,  that  the  character  of  nations  is  stamped 
by  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated.  Consequently, 
the  people  of  Africa  looked  upon  their  conquerors 
as  foreigners  and  oppressors,  and  were  always  ripe  , 
for  rebellion ;  *  and  as  the  free  citizens  of  Carthage; 
by  reason  of  this  narrow  policy,  bore  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  population  even  of  her  African 
subjects,  it  evidently  was  impossible  for  that  common-* 
wealth,  to  employ  any  great  army,  which  could, 
properly  speaking,  be  composed  of  native  Cartha^ 
ginians. 

The  progressive  power  of  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
being  thus  founded  upon  an  equal  and  honorable 
union  with  their  kindred  tribes,  like  that  of  Scotland 
and  England,  Rome  was  strong  at  home;  whilst  the 
situation  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  being  exactly 
like  that  of  the  English  protestants  in  Ireland  a 
century  ago,  Carthage  was  weak  at  home;    and 

'  See  FolybiuSj  book  !•  chap.  Izxi,  Ixxii. 
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therefore  shfe  f^lt, '  as  soon  as  she  proved  Unable  to 
keep  th6  war  out  of  her  own  country. 

From'  these  considerations  it  will  appear  that  the 
French  empire,  which  is  an  uniform  system  of 
slavery  and  oppression,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
labors  throughout  under  the  very  same  disease 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  from  which  we 
ourselves  are  happily  exempt.  If  the  French  be 
Romans,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Romans, 
under  their  imperial  despots,  were  not  very  formid- 
able enemies.  If  we  ourselves  are  like  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  our  commercial  spirit,  so  much  the  better. 
Let  us  imitate  them  in  the  vigor  of  their  martial 
policy,  the  only  point  in  which  we  are  inferior  to 
them;  and  we — ^the  foundation  of  whose  power 
does  not  consist  in  a  single  city,  but  in  fifteen 
millions  of  brave,  active,  and  ingenious  people;  we 
— who  are  not  obliged  to  trust  to  mercenaries  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  but  may  bring  almost%s  many 
native  subjects  into  the  field  as  any  nation  that  exists, 
may  easily  eflfect  what  they,  with  their  poor  resources, 
had  so  nearly  accomplished. 

To  recapitulate:  if  the  being  engaged  in  constant 
wars  both  by  land  and  sea,  constitute  a  military 
nation,  we  have  almost  as  good  a  claim  to  that  title 
as  any  that  ever  existed :  if  the  vanquishing  hostile 
armies  superior  in  numbers,  constitute  a  military 
nation,  we  have  a  better  claim  to  it  than  any  nation 
of  the  present  times — ^much  better,  certainly,  than 
the  French,  whom  we  have  so  often  beaten  in  the 
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field.  What  then  is  wanting  to  maUkfi  us  a  military 
people,  according  to  the  only  true  definition  of  the 
word.  Nothing,  but  a  more  daring  and  vigorous 
$ystem  of  martial  policy,  such  as  has  been  traced  in 
the  preceding  chapters  of  this  work;  which  requires 
no  change  in  our  political  constitution,*  no  sacrifice 
of  our  commercial  pursuits  as  a  nation,  nor  of  our 
personal  comforts  as  individuals — and  which,  so  fer 
from  involving  us  in  any  imitation  of  French  princin 
pies  or  practices^  is  as  contrary  to  them  as  light  is 
to  darkness* 
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CHAPTER    XIL 


That  if  we  act  infatufe  with  greater  energy  end  pefseve* 
ranee,  Great  Britain  has  d  sufficient  milttaty  foftky 
and  a  favorable  oppoftutnityy  for  destroyirig  the  French 
empire.  Of  the  despondency  hitherto  evinced  in  our 
operations  by  land;  and  of  the  valuable  possessions^ 
which  we  have  consequently  abandoned  ^thout  nee^^ 
sity. 


One  of  the  principal  objections,  likely  to  be  urged 
against  the  system  of  martial  policy  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  essay,  will,  in  all  probability 
be,  that  Great  Britain  cannot  furnish  trbops  enough 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  French  empire: 
mdeed,  nothing  ih  inore  common  than  to  hear  it 
asserted,  that  for  every  soldier,  whom  we  can  send 
into  the  field,  in  atiy  part  of  Europe,  the  French 
may  send  five ;  and  what  iis  extralotdinary,  they  who 
are  the  readiest  ta  make  such  vague  ass^srtibhs, 

PART   I,  H  h 
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scruple  not,  with  equal  confidence,  to  say  that  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  always  be  able  to  oppose 
our  adversaries  with  superior  numbers  by  seaj 
although  these  two  propositions  involve,  what  appears 
to  me,  a  most  palpable  contradiction. 

It  is  from  a  conviction,  already  sufficiently  deve- 
loped, that  the  French  may,  in  process  of  time,  if 
we  allow  them  to  conquer  the  continent,  bring 
against  us  five  times  our  numbers  of  ships  and  of 
seamen,  as  well  as  of  soldiers,  that  I  have  recom- 
mended a  vigorous  attack  upon  them  by  land,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  evil:  and  no  after-period  can 
be  expected  to  afford  us  a  better  opportunity  of 
effecting  our  views,  than  the  present;  when  it 
appears,  that  we  may  not  only  overwhelm  any  fleet 
that  they  can  send  to  sea,  but  that  we  may  also 
cope  with  the  greatest  army  which  they  can  possiU  j 
bring  into  the  field. 

The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  form  this 
favorable    estimate  of  >  our    comparative    military 
strength  at  this  present  period,   are  founded,   as 
far  as  regards  the  force  of  the  French  armies,  only. 
upon  an  attempt  at  an  approximation  .to  the  truth  ; 
yet  such  as  I  hope  will,  not  prove,  by  any  means, 
tmsatisfactory  to  the  mind  of  my  reader:    as  far. 
as  regards  our  own,    they  are   supported  by  the 
most  authentic  and  incontrovertible  documents^       ; 
How  are  we  to  judge  of  the  number  of  troops. 
whom  Buonaparte  has  ait  his  command?  Not  by  his. 
own  accounts,  certainly;  because  it  is  his  interest 
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to  deceive  us:  and  he  may  create  upon  paper  axi 

effective  army  of '  eight  hundred  thousand,  or  even 

of  a  million  of  men,  in  order  to  astonish  weak  minds* 

with  the  same  ease  with  which  he  can  raise  a  single 
•I  •  ^ 

battalion.  Let  the  strength  of  his  army  be- what  it 
will,  all  his  soldiers  must  have  been  properly  clothedi 
fed,  and  exercised,  for  a  considerable  time,  or  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  This  could  not  have  been 
done  without  money.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
the  disposable  revenue  of  the  French  empire,  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  been,  and  now  ij,  nearly  double 
of  our. own,  which  from  the  distracted  state  of  the 
continent,  seems  doubtful ;  and  that,  consequently, 
Buonaparte  may  equip  double*  our  number  of 
soldiers;  can  he  bring  above  half  of  his  effectivfe 
force  to  act  in  the  same  country;  he, who,  by  our 
naval  superiority,  may  be  threatened  with  invasion^ 
and  who,  from  his  own  tyranny,  is  in  danger  of 
insurrection,  in  every  part  of  his  vast  empire?  If  he 
sends  half  of  his  eflfective  force  into  Spain,  Italy,  or 
any  remote  country,  what  portion  of  that  moiety 
can  he  collect  and  feed  in  one  body,  for  any  length 
of  time,  upon  the  resources  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  transported  to  his  camp  by  land-carriage  ? 
On  reflection,  this  will  not  appear  so  great  a  number, 
but  that  we  ourselves  may  easily  match  it  in  the  fields- 
Facts  seem  fully  to  warrant  us  in  drawing  such  a 
conclusion,  which  would  result  from  the  above 
hypothesis ;  and  it  is  by  facts  alone  that  we  ought 
to  judge,  without  listening  to  the  visionary  theories 
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of  those,  who  estimate  the  strength  of  empire^  by 
their  size  upon  the  map. 

The  French  have,  in  all  their  bulletins,  as  well 
as  by  means  of  their  secret  emissaries,  endeavoured 
to  spread  an  opinion  that  their  power  is  irresistible, 
and  almost,  as  it  were,  omnipotent ;  first,  on  account 
of  the  numbers  of  then:  military  establishment,  which 
they  exaggerate  in  the  most  absurd  manner ;  second? 
ly,  on  account  of  their  own  superior  generalship^ 
tactics,  manoeuvres,  valor^&c,  which  they  extol  to 
the  skies.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  irresistible 
numbers  with  which  they  threaten  to  overwhelm 
every  adversary,  both  at  the  outset,  and  during  th& 
>^hole  course  of  a  war;  whenever  they  come  to  give 
an  account  either  of  the  operations  in  general,  or  of 
sutty  action  in  particular,  they  forget  all  con^ency, 
and  dwell  upon  nothing  but  the  insignificance  of 
their  own  force,  compared  with  the  amazing 
numbers  of  the  hostile  troops  with  which  they 
had^  to  contend.  In  short,  they  are  the  complete 
bulKes  of  the  world;  and,  like  all  habitual  liars^ 
they  cannot  tell  the  same  story  twice  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  views,  too,  which  have  caused  them 
to  circulate  these  shallow  impostures,  they  have  beea 
aided  by  the  ignorance,  and  even  by  the  vanity  of 
their  adversaries,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason*. 
When  the  Prussian  monarchy,  for  instance,  was 
destroyed,  it  was  more  natural  for  the  great  body; 
of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  vanquished  army,  to? 
ascribe  their  disasters  to  the  wonderful  talents  api 
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valor  of  the  French,  than  to  the  wonderful  itiibecHity 
of  their  own  government,  to  the  wonderful  errori 
of  their  own  generals,  and  to  their  own  wonderful 
and  unmanly  cowardice;  yet  the  latter  appear  to. 
have  been  the  true  causes  of  that  catastrophe. 

Indeed,  by  what  I  have  read  and  heard  of  tlie 
late  continental  wars  of  the  French,  even  comparing 
the  accounts  of  both  parties,  no  great  valor  seem$ 
ever  to  have  been  displayed  by  any  of  their  antago- 
nists. Yet  we  know,  that  the  Germans  are  naturally 
a  warlike  people :  and  I  am  not  only  ready  l6 
acknowledge,  but  can  bear  witpess  to,  the  merit  of 
those  employed  in  our  qwn  service ;  who  have  often 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  arid  good 
conduct  in  the  field.  If,  therefore,  these  men  who, 
when  attached  to  a  British  army,  find  no  difficult]^ 
in  beating  the  French,  are  not  a  match  for  the  latter 
in  their  own  national  services ;  the  paradox  can  only 
be  explained,  by  supposing,  that  something  rotten 
must  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  continental 
armies.  A  general  discontent  may  probably  pervade 
all  ranks ;  and  ignorance  and  effeminacy  may  be  at^ 
or  near^  the  head  of  their  military  departments.  In 
short,  if  the  matter  could  be  investigated^  I  have  no' 
doubt  but  that  the  same  evils,  which  I  have  described 
as  acting  upon  the  army  of  our  ally  the  king  of 
Sicily,  and  which  rendered  it,  although  formed  out 
of  a  warlike  peasantry,  unfit  to  cope  with  the  French  j 
must  have  produced,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  very 
same  pernicious  effects  in  the  Russian,  Frusdan«  and' 
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Austrian  services.*  Had  Englishmen,  on  their 
travels,  been  less  attentive  to  the  external  appear- 
ance and  dress  of  the  foreign  troops,  whom  they 
met  with,  but  looked  more  narrowly  into  their 
inward  character,  these  disasters  either  nught  or 
must  have  been  foreseen.  But  the  root  of  all  these 
evils  lies  deepen  Well-goY^rned  states  never  could 
have  been  subverted  by  one  or  two  defeats,  nor  even 
by  one  or  two  imsuccessfiil  campaigns.  The  only- 
general  cause,  therefore,  that  can  be  assigned  foir 
^e  Jate  extraordinary  successes  of  the  French  arms, 
is  the  great  political  cowardice  of  the  continental 
governments.  That  this  piust  have  been  the  true 
cause,  will,  at  the  present  moment,  scarcely  be 
disputed ;  since  we  see  that  Spain,  which  had  no 
Regular  armies,  nor  generals,  nof  rep\itat;pn  either 


'  At  the  time  when  the  troops  of  our  continental  allies  wefe 
the  most  cried  up  in  England^  we  find  the  conduct  of  aii 
Austrian  army  thus  described,  in  a  private  letter  of  Lord 
Nelson,  who  had  been  co-operating  with  it,  on  the  coast  pf 
Genoa. 

**  Agamemnon,  at  sea,  8d  of  December,  1795;  the  Austri- 
*'  ans,  by  all  accounts,  did  not  stand  firm. — rExcept  a  part  of 
**  the  army  under  General  Wallis,  of  about  ten  thousand 
<^  men.  it  was,  *  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.'  I  had  a 
'<  lieutenant,  two  midshipmen,  and  luxteein  m^  taken  at 
*<  Vado;  the  purser  of  the  ship,  who  was  there,  ran  with  the 
<f  Austrians  eighteen  miles  without  stopping,  the  men  without 
*♦  any  arms  whatevei;,  pfiicers  y^ithout  soldiers,  womea 
f  *  without  assistance/' 
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for  skill  or  valor,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,    has  completely  outdone  them  all:    and 
nothing  in  particular  can  more  strongly  prove  this, 
than  the  operations  of  last  year.     At  that  period, 
Austria  once  more  entered  the  lists  with  a  formid- 
able force,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances.    She  met,  however,  with  spme  disasters,', 
and  after  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  few  months,  she. 
submitted  to  her  enemy.     What  a  contrast  between , 
such  splendid  hopes  and  feeble  conduct,   when., 
compared  with  the  magnanimous  perseverance  of 
the  Spaniards! 

We  ourselves,  by  experience,  now  know  the 
French  armies  so  well,  that  no  man  in  England 
will  any  longer  be  gulled  into  a  belief  of  their 
wonderful  valor.  Their  wonderful  generalship 
appears  no  less  problematical ;  at  least,  it  produces 
no  great  results,  when  they  are  opposed  to  resolute 
enemies.  Even  in  their  operations  against  thq 
Spaniards,  the  French  papers  talk  more  often  of 
the  errors,  than  of  the  talents,  of  their  own  generals; 
and  whenever  they  have  contended  with  us,  they 
seem  to  havei  committed  the  most  unaccountable 
blunders.  Menou  w^s  represented,  by  Regnier,  as 
the  most  stupid  fellow  in  the  world^  because  he  did 
not  destroy  us  at  Alexandria.  Regnief  himself  was 
afterwards  considered  a  bungler,  in  the  art  of  war,, 
because  he  got  a  drubbing  in  Calabria,  from  a  much 
smaller-  British  force.  Soult,  according  to  Buona- 
parte,  was  no  general,  because  he  had  It  in  his 
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power  to  have  cut  us  to  pieces  at  Coruima,  but 
failed;  and  in  all  the  wise  French  heads  that  were 
laid  together  .at  Talavera,  it  seems  that  very  little 
common  sense  was  to  be  found ;  for  the  Mpniteur 
tells  us,  that  but  for  some  wonderful  blunders  of 
the  French  chiefs,  Lord  Wellington  must  of  neces* 
sity  have  been  destroyed.  What  is  to  be  inferre4 
from  this?  Do  the  French  consider  the  Bridsb 
nation  as  their  evil  genius,  so  that  the  sight  of  our 
troops  clouds  the  faculties  of  their  commanders^ 
and  agitates  the  nerves  of  their  veteran  soldiers?  On^ 
might  suppose  so,  by  the  wonderful  talent^  find, 
valor  which  we  are  told  that  they  display  in  all  tl^eir 
wars  with  others,  and  by  the  great  mediocrity  of 
both  which  they  bring  into  the  field  agaixist  our- 
selves. 

When  Flaminius  was  told  of  the  inun^nse  fleets 
and  armies  which  Antiochus  had  at  his*  command  ; 
of  his  clouds  of  horse  and  foot,  variously  annedi, 
and  composed  of  divers  nations,  with  uncQuth  and 
pompous  names;  he  described  an  entertainment. 
that  he  had  oncp  been  at,  where,  on  admiring  the 
variety  of  venison  which  was  procured  for  the 
company  at  an  unusvial  season,  his  friend  told  him 
that  eyery  thing  upon  the  table  was  nothing  bu| 
common  pork,  which  his  cook  had  contrived  tq 
disguise,  and  had  given  the  dishes  different  name^  ;^ 
althpugh,  in  reality,  they  were  all  ma.de  out  of  ope. 
tame  sow,  In  like  manner,  said  Flaminius,  ik^Sfi^ 
formidably  a^^mies  of  Aptiochus,  although  disgi}is$j(i 
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by  such  strange  and  terrible  names,  are  all  made 
out  of  one  sort  of  men ;  effeminate  Syrians,  fitter 
to  be  slaves  than  soldiers.  The  same  comparison 
has  often  struck  me,  when  I  hear  of  the  numberless 
French  troops,  with  their  Nageiirs,  Voltigeurs,  and 
other  fantastic  names,  which,  since  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  they  have  changed  almost  as  often  a$ 
their  uniforms ;  and  still  more,  when  I  hear  of  the 
wonderful  French  generals  of  the  present  day,  who 
are  now  kings,  granddukes,  and  princes;  but  were 
once  private  soldiers,  or  otherwise  sprung  from  the 
lower  orders  of  society.  That  in  revolutionary 
times,  this  clas6  of  men  should  have  risen  to  the 
top,  particularly  in  a  country  deserted  by  its  nobility, 
is  not  by  any  means  wonderful ;  but  these  sudden 
elevations  are  as  often  a  proof  qf  extraordinary 
depravity,  as  of  extraordinary  merit  or  talents  of  v 
any  kind.  Without  making  any  comments,  however, 
upon  the  private  character  of  the  present  French 
generals,  they  are  certainly,  in  their  public  capacity, 
neither  more  skilful  nor  more  formidable  antago* 
nists,  than  the  Cond€s  and  Turennes  of  former 
rimes,  who  were  all  princes  and  noblemen  bom. 
Compare  them  with  their  predecessors  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  of  the 
same  breed — ^all  Frenchmen,  but  diflFerently  edu- 
cated ;   in  short,  they  are  exactly  like  Fljuninius's . 

■ 

pork,  the  same  substance,  differently  dressed  and 
disguised :  and  our  business  is  neither  to  wonder  at^ 
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them,'  nor  to  inquire  into  their  past  adventures, 
but  to  take  them,  as  we  ourselves  find  them,  to 
fight  them  and  to  beat  them,  in  the  same  way,  that 
our  ancestors  beat  the  wonderful  generals  of  Louis 
the  fourteenth,  and  as  we  now  beat  their  wonderful 
admirals  by  sea;  although  the  latter,  for  aueht  I 
know,  with  a  fortune  similar  to  that  of  their  upstart 
generals,  may  have  been  transferred,  all  at  once, 
from  the  deck  of  a  privateer,  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet.  Let  every  man,  in  his  station,  do  the  duty 
which  England  expects  of  hun,  according  to  Lord 
Nelson's  rule:  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  insure 
our  success,  upon  every  element* 

That  it  was  a  true  character,  which  I  gave,  of  the 
official  publications  of  the  French  government,  as 
well  as  of  the  views  with  which  these  fictions  are 
fabricated;  will,  I  trust,  have  been  sufficiently 
evident  to  every  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 

■  Since  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  have  become  the  fashion 
for  all  other  nations,  to  wonder  at  every  thing  the  French 
have  done,  however  simple  or  easy.  See  the  description  of , 
the  Dejpot  de  la  Guerre^  by  an  Anaerican  traveller,  in  the 
note  to  page  183.  The  Dcp6ts  of  French  wines,  to  be  found 
in  the  cellars  of  private  gentlemen,  all  over  England,is  equally 
wonderful:  and  to  compare  the  labors  of  the  French  govern- 
ment with  those  of  individuals  (our  own  government  not 
having  entered  the  lists)  5  the  cglle^tion  of  foreign  maps  iQ 
private  shops,  in  London,  is  more  wonderful,  considering  the 
means,  than  the  Burecu  Topograjphrque  of  Paris.  **  NU 
admirari,*'  is  a  wise  maxim. 
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of  reading  them  with  attention.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  notice  the  great  change  of  tone,  obserya* 
ble  of  late,  in  those  which  treat  of  Spanish  affairs. 
When  Buonaparte  first  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  he 
said  that  his  imperial  standard  would,  in  a  few  months, 
fly  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon*  The  renting  part  of 
the  population  of  Spain  and  Portugal  wad. to  be 
immediately  exterminated ;  and  above  all,  he  gloried 
in  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  hiih,  of  driving 
a  British  army  into  the  sea.  Two  years  having 
elapsed,  much  having  been  tried  by  hint,  but  little 
done,  Spain  being  unsubdued,  Portugal  more  warlike, 
and  we  much  stronger  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  contest ;  he  no  longer  talks  in  such  a  sangui- 
nary or  threatening  style,  either  towards  us  or  our 
allies;  but  confines;  himself  to  peevish  ciiticisms, 
or  rather  lamentations,  of  the  obstinate,  imprudent, 
and  criminal  conduct  of  the  British  ministers,  in  still 
risking  the  flower  of  their  army,  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  their  own  country,  in  what  he  calls  the  hope- 
less cause  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

When  the  enemy  vaunts  of  his  own  immense 
numbers,  and  irresistible  prowess,  we  ought  to 
despise  him  as  a  bully;  when,  he  tells  us,  that  it  i^ 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  impression 
upon  him,  and  consequently  advises  us,  for  oiur 
own  sake,  to  run  away  from  the  scene  of  action, 
we  ought  to  laugh  at  such  counsel,  and  to  attack 
him  only  so  much  the  more  vigorously.  In  short, 
to  follow  in  any  thing  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  Is 
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evidently  so  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  be  intimidated 
by  his  threats,  is  so  base,  as  well  as  foolish ;  that 
it  has  often  astonished  me  to  hear  arguments,  the 
very  echo  of  the  stupid  and  contradictory  bravados 
of  Buonaparte,  seriously  used  by  Englishmen  in 
reasoning  upon  military  affairs. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  the  since^ 
rity  of  an  enemy  can  never  be  suspected,  and  in 
which  so  much  instruction  may  be  derived  from  his 
observations,  that  they  cannot  be  too  deeply  pon« 
dered,  by  those  who  wish  to  act  wisely.  This  i^ 
when  an  adversazy ,  public  or  private,  whose  mea- 
sures have  succeeded,  reproaches  and  insults  us 
with  our  past  errors,  and  throws  in  our  tefeth  all 
the  opportunities  of  checking  his  own  advancement, 
which  we  from  ignorance  or  want  of  enterprise 
have  allowed  to  slip  through  our  hands.  Now 
Buonaparte,  although  he  tells  us  the  same  things 
which  he  has  always  been  telling  us,  namely,  that 
the  time  for  our  opposing  him  is  totally  gone  by  ; 
yet  he  admits,  that  had  we  sent  British  troops  to 
the  continent,  to  assist  our  allies,  on  former  occa- 
sions, they  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  weight  in 
the  scale,  and  might  have  blasted  all  his  own  pros- 
pects. He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  when  he  was 
encountering  the  Russians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  English  would- 
have  ruined  him ;  but  then,  as  he  says,  we  would 
not  spare  a  single  soldier,  to  assist  our  allies,  bdng' 
occupied  solely  in  insular  and  colonial  enterprises 
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for  our  own  advantage.  He  also  tells  us,  that  the 
army  sent  to  Walcheren,  to  endeavour  to  take  a 
few  ships,  could  not  possibly  have  been  worse,  <m^ 
more  perniciously  disposed  of;  had  it  been  sent  to 
Spain,  he  admits,  that  it  might  have  decided  the  fate 
of  that  country ;  and  that  even:  in  Gerttiany,  or  in 
Italy,  a  well-timed  e:K:pediti0n  might  have  had  thd 
greatest  hopes  of  success.  So  far  he  seems  to 
reason  well,  and  certainly  he  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
harm  that  we  might  have  done  him;  but  wfa^ilie 
adds,  that  it  is  now  too  late  for  us  to  act  upon  sudi 
a  vigorous  policy  in  future,  his  own  anxiety  and 
fears,  lest  we  should  adopt  it,  clearly  betray  them* 
selves.  Even  were  he  a  friend,  we  might  tell  him> 
that  it  is  never  too  late  to  change  a  bad  system 
for  a  better ;  but  as  he  is  an  enemy,  we  may  thank 
him  for  his  remarks  on  our  past  conduct,  and  follow 
the  useful  lesson  that  they  afford  us,  by  ardently 
embracing  a  policy,  which,  by  his  own  confession^ 
had  we  acted  upon  it  from  the  first,  would  have! 
ruined  him. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  form  a  precise  estimate  of  the 
present  or  past  force  of  the  French  armies,  it  never 
appears  to  have  been  such,  nor  does  it  now  appear 
to  be  such,  as  we  may  not  encounter  with  the  Surest/ 
and  most  promising  hopes  of  ^uecess.  Lord  Hutch- 
inson, who,  whatever  his  opportuniries  may  have' 
been  of  judging  of  the  French,  must  be  allov^  a. 
proper  judge  of  the  Russian  army  vnth  which  he 
served,  said,  that  it  only  amounted  to  one  huiiidred: 
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thousand  men,  of  which  more  than  seventy  thou- 
sand were  never  collected  m  a  body.  Now,  as 
these  seventy  thousand  men,  although  by  his  lord- 
ship's account,  they  were  by  no  means  well  organ- 
ized, or  well  supplied,  kept  the  French  in  check  £ot 
a  long  time ;  the  truth  of.  Buonaparte's  remark^ 
that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  have  decided  the. 
fate  of  that  war,  to  his  prejudice,  appears  to  me 
fiilly  evident/ 

To  take  a  period,  however,  in  which  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  French  empire  was  brought 
into  action  at  once,  namely,  the  summer  of  last 
year,  and  to  judge  of  it,  not  by  the  gasconades  in 
the  Moniteur,  but  by  an  estimate  of  the  force 
opposed  to  them:  the  Spaniards,  even  before 
Blake's  defeats,  by  the  most  authentic  accounts. 


■  See  the  returns  of  the  strength  of  the '  Royal  Artillery 
and  Royal  Engineers'  Departments,  for  the  1st  of  January, 
1807,  signed  by  Brigadier  General  Madeod  and  General 
Morse,  in  which  the  number  of  men  of  Ordnance  Corps  kept 
upon  home  service,  at  that  period,  is  specified ;  which 
amounted  to  no  less  than  16,972  (exclusive  of  commissioned 
officers).  For  the  proportion  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  kept 
upon  home  service  in  February,  1807,  sec  the  Adjutant 
Oeneral's  returns,  in  which  it  is  stated  to  have  been  S9,617. 

Thus  it  appears,  by  official  documents  laid  before  parlia« 
Sient,  that  we  must  have  had  about  106,000  regular  soldiers, 
kept  inactive  in  the  British  islands,  exclusive  of  our  numerous 
militia,  volunteers,  &c.  at  the  time  that  the  battle  of  Prussian 
Eylau  was  fought,  between  the  French,  and  our  then  sdliei^ 
the  Russians.   ' 
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never  ^  had  moire  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand armed  men,  embodied  at  one  time  :  if  to  these 
we  add  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  and  the  Portuguese, 
the  total  force  which  the  French  had  to  encounter 
in  the  peninsula,  cannot  have  been  more  than  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men.     This  force 
was  never  properly  combined ;  the  greatest  part  of 
it,  namely,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  being 
also   undisciplined  and  disorganized,    so  that,  in 
reality,  they  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  match 
for  much  more  than  half  their  numbers  of  well-* 
commanded  veteran  troops,  in  battle.     In  the  year 
1 809,  when  great  part  of  Spain  had  been  overrun 
by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  suppose  the  combined 
force  of  Spaniards,  English,  and  Portuguese,  to 
have  been  so  much  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.     At  that  time,  Buonaparte  was  on  the 
Danube.     The  Austrian  army,  under  the  Archduke 
Charles,  in  the  battle  of  Aspem,  when  he  repulsed 
Buonaparte,  was  only  seventy-five  thousand  men. 
In  the  battle  of  Wagram,  its  force  is  computed  to 
have  been  a  hundred  thousand;  nor  would  it  have 
been  so  much  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
had  the  Archduke  John  arrived  in  time  to  have 
borne  a  part  in  that  action.     It  is  well  known,  that 
at  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  single  French 
soldier  in  any  other  part  of  Germany ;  Holland  was 
left  almost  destitute  of  troops ;  France  itself  was  in 
a  state  of  great  alarm,  being  totally  unprotected, 
except  by  a  set  of  miserable  conscripts :  and  if-^we 
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may  trust  the  Archduke  Charles's  account  of  hi$ 
own  thx)ps9  it  seems  to  have  been  their  misconduct, 
more  than  the  numbers  or  valor  of  the  enemy,  that 
caused  his  defeat  in  the  last  battle.'    Where,  then, 

'  Extracts  from  the  Archduke  Charles's  general  order  of 
the  7th  of  July  (as  published  in  Lieut.  MUller's  Relation  of 
the  Operations^  &c.  of  the  Austrian  and  French  armies^  in  the 
year  1809.) 

«*  In  the  battle  of  yesterday,  the  troops  on  the  left  wing  in 
**  no  respect  answered  the  expectations  I  had  cherished 
<*  respecting  them,  nor  the  hopes  I  had  formed,  the  import- 
«<  ance  of  that  day  considered,^from  their  strong  and  advan- 
*«  tageous  position. 

<<  The  disastrous  result  of  that  battle  must  be  ascribed  to 
«*  the  conduct  of  these  troops ;  for  as  the  confusion  was  gene- 
<*  ral  amongst  them,  they  retreated  with  too  great  precipita- 
**  tion  and  disorder.  I  am  also,  with  some  exceptions^  far 
*^  from  being  satisfied  with  the  infantry.  Several  regiments 
*^  marched  forward  too  soon,  and  b^gan  to  fire  without  com- , 
«  mand.  They  were,  besides,  so  crowded  together,  that 
«*  they  galled  each  other  with  their  fire.  The  officers  were 
**  not  able  to  rally  the  larger  bodies,  which  fled  in  disorder, 
**  and  thus  the  ground  was  lost.  The  confused  cry,  wfaidi 
**  was  heard  among  the  troops,  drowned  the  vcnce  of  the 
"  commandifig  officer. 

«  In  every  regiment  which  shall  hereafter  conduct  itself  in 
**  a  similar  manner,  the  tenth  man  shall  be  condemned  to 
<*  die,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  other  regiments.  The 
*^  commanding  officers  shall  be  cashiered,  and  all  other 
**  officers  dismissed.  Cries  of  alarm  among  the  troops  shaU 
*<  be  punished  with  death. 

<^  It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  army  that  so  many  stragglers 
<*  and  plunderers  are  found  on  all  the  roads,  and  in  aU  the 
**  villages,^ 
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was  the  wonderful  French  force?  where  were  the 
million  of  warriors,  whom  Buonaparte  is  said  to. 
have  had  at  his  command,  if  120,(X)0  Austrians, 
seemingly  deficient  in  discipline,  brought  him  to  a 
stand  in  Germany,'  and  120,000  mixed  troops, 
most  of  them  irregulars,  kept  him  in  check  in 
Spain;  whilst  Murat,  who  was  loudly  threatening 
a  descent  in  Sicily,  if  the  truth  was  known,  may  not 
have  been  without  his  apprehensions  himself ;  for 
out  of  the  forty  thousand  soldiers,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  under  his  orders,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
above  one  half  are  French  troops,  or  men  whom  he 
can  fully  depend  upon.  More. than  a  year  has 
now  elapsed,  since  by  the  submission  of  Austria, 
Buonaparte  so  fortunately  got  rid  of  half  the  force 
that  was  opposed  to  him.  There  has  been,  subse- 
quent to  that  event,  no  truce,  no  cessation  of  arms 
between  him  and  his  other  enemies;  and  yet,  what 
has  he  done  during  the  interval  ?  He  has  been 
threatening  a  great  deal,  it  is  true,  but  sum  up  his 
operations,  and  they  savour  more  of  impotency, 

'  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  in  Paris 
subsequent  to  the  last  Austrian  campaign,  and  who  had  good 
opportunities  of  procuring  information,  that  Buonaparte's 
army,  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  although  all  the  French 
territories,  north  of  the  Pyrenees  on  one  side,  and  of  Naples 
on  the  other,  were  drained  of  soldiers,  in  order  to  compose 
it,  did  not  exceed  80,000  men.  That  these  should  have 
^>eaten  100,000  Austrians,  is  accounted  for  in  the  preceding 
note. 

PART    I.  1  i 
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tliaii  of  that  omnipotcncy  in  war,  which  he  so  impi* 
ously  afiects,  and  which  his  slaves  in  France,  and 
his  slavish  or  panic-struck  admirers  in  other  coun- 
tries,  are  so  fond  of  ascribing  to  him. 

Whilst  we  have  thus  seen,  that  240,000  men^ 
neither  generally  well  disciplined  nor  well  combined^ 
have  checked  the  whole  force  of  the  French 
empire,  it  is  evident,  that  the  troops,  whom  Buona- 
parte can  bring  into  the  field,  cannot  exceed  that 
number ;  but  if  we  choose  to  give  his  armies  credit 
for  any  thing  wonderful,  or  vastly  superior  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  in  their  generalship,  valor,  &c.  we 
must  necessarily  make  an  abatement  from  the 
^ove  supposition,  and  suppose  his  effective  military 
force  to  be  a  great  deal  less  than  240,000  men. 
Hence  the  second  observation,  which  I  have 
extracted  £rom  the  Moniteurs,  that  the  40,000 
British,  who  were  sent  to  Walcheren,  if  seasonably. 
employed  in  Spain,  or  if  employed  in  Italy  or  ia 
Germany,  before  the  Austrians  had  submitted, 
might  have  completely  ruined  Buonaparte's  affiurs, 
appears  to  me  perfectly  just ;  because  his  force  was 
then  divided  in  points  a  thousand  nules  distant  from 
each  other,  and  he  was  already  at  bay,  at  every. 
point. 

To  judge  of  our  own  force  only,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  have  judged  of  that  of  the 
French,  the  two  armies  of  Spain  and  of  Walcheren. 
combined,  would  have  amounted  to  more  thaa 
seventy  thousand  menj  but  as  we  have  never  jet 
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acted  upon  the  tigoroiis  system  of  the  French ;  sis 
we  keep  a  large  force  often  in  garrison,  m  places 
which  cannot  be  attacked ;  as  we  do  not,  also,  seetii 
to  have  adverted  sufficiently  to  this  circumstance, 
that  an  attack  upon  any  of  our  own  possessions, 
whilst  the  enemy  is  warmly  employed  on  the  contf- 
nent,  would  be  exceedingly  precarious,  evfen  if  we 
had  not  a  naval  superiority ;  but,  by  reason  of  that 
great  advantage,  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  next  to  impossible ;  and ^  at  all 
events,  must  lead  to  the  certain  destruction  of  the 
French  troops  employed  in  it;  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  may,  without  the  smallest  danger  to  dur  safety; 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  empfoy  120;CXX)  soldiers, 
upon  constant  service  with  the  enemy;  which 
would  be  by  fer  the  most  politic  mode  uf  carrying 
on  the  war,  the  most  saving  both  of  men  and  of 
money,  and  the  most  effectual  for  bringing  it  to  a 
glorious  and  speedy  conclusion.  As  we  might,  iii 
this  case,  always  meet  the  French  with  equal,  ofteil 
with  superior  num)iers,  we  might  totdly  abandon 
the  defensive  system  upon  which  we  have  hitherttt 
acted.  Instead  of  offering  battle,  according  td  ouif 
common  practice,  we  might  always  attack'  our 
enemy ;  and  instead-  of  allowing  him  to  rally,  or  to 
treat  with  us  upon-  equal  terms,  after .  a  victory^ 
which  we  have  generally  done ;  we  might'  pudi 
every  success  to  the  utmost,  and  continue  the  action, 
or  the  pursuit,  night  and  day,  until  Wte  tbtially 
destroyed  him.    And  bythis  $f$xetai  deittOV'*  hijtf 
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,vrt  must^  unless  he  chose  to  throw  down  hk^ 
amis ;  for  such  must  be  the  fate  of  a  French  army, 
completely  defeated  in  Spam,  in  Portugal,  in  Italy, 
and  in  most  countries  of  Europe ;  so  much  are  the 
French  detested  by  the  peasants.  And  as  I  put  no 
fakh  in  the  miracles,  which  it  is  said  may  be  effected 
by  the  French  power,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  destruction  of  an  army  would  be  a  greater  blow 
to  Buonaparte  than  to  ourselves* 

If  we  set  aside  the  embodied  militia  of  the  British 
islands,  which  is,  at  this  moment,  equal  in  discipline 
to  most  regular  armies,  adding  to  it  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  British  cavalry  and  artillery,  in  order 
to  render  it  efficient ;  we  shall  thus  have  an  army 
for  home  defence,  equal  in  numbers  to  those  with 
which  Buonaparte  gained  most  of  his  late  victories. 
Add  to  this  the  body  of  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  well-equipped  volunteers  and  local  militia- 
men, who  may  be  called  out,  in  case  of  invasion» 
for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  in  particular ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  without  a  single  soldier  of 
the  line,  native  or  foreign,  we  are  superabundantly 
strong  in  England,  much  stronger  th^  Spain  was,. 
when  Buonaparte  poiured  his  legions  into  that 
country.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  a  proper- 
tion  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  as  before  observed, 
and  of  a  few  regiments  of  the  line,  which  it  would 
be  prudent  to  keep  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  insure  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  that  island,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  regular  army  of  Great  Britwi  is  disposaUe 
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at  the  present  moment.  The  number  of  troops 
usually  kept  in  India  need  not  be  increased,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Sicily,  all  our  other  colonies 
are  perfectly  unassailable. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  worjd,  and 
considering  the  immense  body  of  regular  soldiers 
kept  on  constant  pay  by  this  country,  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  increase  our 
nationd  military  establishment,  which  appears  strong 
enough  to  furnish  a  force  of  120,000  men,  for 
incessant  actual  service ; '  and  this  will  be  amply 


*  Without  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  our  estimated 
military  establishment,  which,  if  complete,  would  have  been 
considerably  greater;  it  appears,  from  the  official  returns 
laid  before  parliament,  that  the  effective  force  of  the  British 
army,  on  the  1st  of  February  1808,  was  as  follows :  Cavaby 
26,520:  Infantry,  including  the  foot-guards,  178,295: 
Ordnance  corps  (consisting  of  Artillery,  Horse  Artillery,  and 
Artillery  Drivers,  besides  Engineers,  and  Military  Artificers), 
24,781 :  total  229,596  effective  regular  troops.  The  effec- 
tive force  of  the  Militia  at  the  same  period  was  77,164,  ezclu- 
sive  of  men  inroUed  but  not  joined,  the  number  of  whom  in 
Great  Britain  alone  amounted  to  9,589.  Hence  the  total  of 
our  effective  force,  of  men  under  arms  kept  on  constant  pay, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1808,  was  no  less  than 
306,760 ;  of  whom,  probably,  about  9-lOths  were  British. 

I  have  seen  no  general  official  return,  of  a  later  date  than 
the  above  period;  but  the  royal  artillery  has  since  been 
augmented ;  we  hear  of  no  reductions  in  the  line ;  and  the 
Brunswickers  and  Portuguese  army  have  been  taken  ii^to  pay; 
so  that  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  empire  mus^ 
now  be  much  greater,  than  it  was  then. 
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sufficient  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  French 
empire^  because  it  is  as  great  a  number  as  Buona*  ' 
parte  has  ever  been  able  to  act  with,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  continent ;  and  the  fevents  of  the  last 
two  years  certainly  cannot  be  supposed,  either  to 
have  increased  his  resources  or  his  reputation,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  display  greater  energy  in  future.  * 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me,  if  we  adopt  this  vigorous 
system,  that  the  annual  casualties  of  the  British 
army,  in  the  generally  healthy  climates  of  the  conti- 
nent,  will  much  exceed  those  of  former  periods  of 
the  war,  which  we  know  by  experience,  that  the 
country  is  fully  capable  of  making  good ;  for  it  is 
an  imdoubted  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  our  destructive 
West  India  campaigns,  now  happily  terminated,  both 
the  strength  of  the  army,  and  the  population  of  the 
British  islands,  have  been  constantly  upon  the 
increase  from  the  time  tharwe  first  commenced 

'  Let  us  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  our  resources 
were  much  less,  than  I  have  estimated  them^  so  that  they 
would  not  permit  us  to  emj^lpy  above  70,000  British  troop&in 
constant  vrarfare ;  the  enemy  could  not  bring  a  greater  number 
than  the  above  to  bear  upon  us  in  one  body,  on  any  part  of 
the  continent ;  and  the  country  which  we  choose  for  th6  scene 
of  action,  must  be  very  poor  in  men  and  still  poorer  in  courage, 
if  its  resources  will  not,  in  a  short  time,  enable  us.  to  put 
70,000  British  upon  a  par  with  120,000  French,  Besides,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ave^^ge  proportion  of  native 
Frenchmen  out  of  that  number,  whom  we.  might  tave  to 
encounter,  can  seldom  or  never  be  supposed  to  exceed  two 
thirds  of  the  whole,  , 
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hostilities  with  the  French  republic.  Indeed,  the 
avei^ge  yearly  mortality  in  our  army,  when  employed 
upon  the  hardest  service,  must  bear  so  small  a  ratio 
to  our  total  poJ)uIation,  that  were  the  former  eveil 
*double  of  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  the  loss  of  men 
could  never  be  felt  by  us. 

The  population  of  every  country  has  d  natural 
tendency,  at  all  times,  to  increase  beyond,  and  is 
only  limited  by,  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  its 
agriculture  and  other  arts  aflford  to  its  natives* 
Increase  the  industry  of  a  poor,  inactive,  nation,  and 
its  numbers  will  increase :  diminish  the  industry  of 
a  prosperous  nation,  and  Jts  population  will  suffer. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  numbers  of  the  people,- 
whether  from  a  sudden  desire  of  emigi*ation,  iBroni 
unhealthy  seasons,  from  furriishihg  large  armies^  for 
foreign  wars,  or  from  any  other  caiise  whatsoever, 
be  diminished  in  an  unusual  proportion^  In  any 
country;  the  increased  average  loss  of  men  will,  in 
all  cases,  be  made  good,  by  a  proportional  increase 
in  the  population ;  pi-ovided  that  the  industry  of 
those  who  survive  or  remain  at  home  be  not 
diminished,  or  the  means  of  exercising  it  cut  t)ff 
from  any  branch  of  the  community. 

A  defensive  war,  against  invading  armies^  spread 
over  a  country,  is  therefore  not  merely  destructive 
to  the  troops  employed,  biit  it  wastes  and  destrojrs, 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  mass  of  the  pax:ific 
population ;  because,  as  {  before  observed,  \t  neces* 
sarily  robs  them  pf  ?4n^ost  all  their  former  meaos 
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of  subsistence.  Hence,  internal  war  of  any  kind, 
whether  against  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  enemy,  may 
be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  deadly  fever  preying' 
tpon  the  vitals,  whilst  external  wars,  like  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  maybe  often  beneficial,  sometimes  oppres- 
sive, but  never  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  a  state. ' 
The  number  of  men,  in  any  country  in  general, 
and  of  those  employed  in  a  profession  in  particular, 
are,  in  short,  exactly  proportioned  to  the  demand, 
not  to  the  casualties ;  ^  and  the  same  reasoning  holds 
good  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  with  respect  to  the 

*  Lord  Bacon,  and  after  him  Gibbon,  from  whom  I  have 
borrowed  this  simile,  make  the  comparison  between  foreign 
and  civil  war  only,  but  it  is  no  less  just  and  striking  in  the 
more  extensive  manner  in  which  I  have  used  it. 

*  The  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  prodigious  losses  in 
the  incessant  wars,  which  they  carried  on  for  centuries,  never 
experienced  any  want  of  men  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
commonwealth ;  but  were  even  able  to  send  colonies  abroad, 
out  of  their  redundant  population.  Afterwards,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  when  the  armies  were  generally  kept  in 
camps  and  garrisons,  where  a  soldier  is  perhaps  the  healthiest 
of  all  professions ;  the  Roman  population  in  Italy  had  greatly 
diminished  and  was  visibly  declining  every  day,  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  division  of  property,  and  to  the  pernicious  and 
monstrous  increase  of  domestic  slavery,  which  had  left  the 
poorer  class  of  free  citizens  without  any  means  of  subsistence^ 
but  public  charity.  Nothing  can  afford  a  stronger  proof,  that 
the  total  average  population  in  any  country  can  never  be 
affected  by  the  annual  number  of  deaths,  but  depends,  solely 
and  exclusively,  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  afforded  to  th« 
living. 
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warlike  as  well  as  to  the  pacific  professions.  S(Hne 
trades  are  more  unhealthy  than  others ;  a  manufac- 
turer for  instance  is  more  unhealthy  than  a  farmer, 
and  an  officer  or  soldier,  upon  actual  service  before- 
an  enemy,  lAay  be  said  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  of 
all ;  but  as  men  are  always  found  in  abundance  to 
serve  as  manufacturers,  wherever  there  is  a  demand, 
and  as  manufactures,  although  confessedly  an 
unhealthy  employment,  are  found  to  increase,  not  to 
diminish,  the  numbers  of  a  nation;  so  will  there  be 
no  want  of  men  for  soldiers,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
demand  for  them.  Consequently,  after  the  military 
establishment  of  a  country  shall  once  have  been 
fixed,  in  proportion  to  its  resources,  if  it  can  prevent 
an  enemy  from  striking  at  its  domestic  industry, 
which  it  can  o^ly  do  by  a  vigorous  offensive  system, 
it  may  carry  on  war  for  ever,  sometimes  losing  more, 
sometimes  fewer  men  annually,  without  its  popula- 
tion being  in  the  least  diminished. 

It  might  certainly,  on  the  first  view  of  the  question, 
be  apprehended,  that  the  annual  losses  of  120,000 
men,  constantly  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  war, 
could  not  be  repaired,  without  detriment  to  the 
population  of  this  country;  but  if  the  principles, 
upon  which  I  have  just  reasoned,  be  admitted,  any 
objections  to  a  vigorous  ccmtinental  warfare,  founded 
upon  such  an  apprehension,  however  natural,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  perfectly  groundless  and  chimeri- 
cal. And  these  principles,  which  had  before 
received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
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writers, '  have  lately  been  elucidated  in  the  most 
ample  manner  by  Mr.  Malthus  in  his  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation, to  which  I  refer  those  who  entertain  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  for  a  complete  demonstration  of 
them. 

It  even  appears  to  me,  that  when  an  opulent  naticth 
like  Great  Britain  suddenly  sets  on  foot  a  large  navy 
and  army  after  a  peace,  or  when  during  a  war  she 
increases  these  establishments ;  by  thus  affording 
greater  employment  for  men  of  all  ranks  of  society^ 
•^he  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  find  her  popu« 
lation,  not  merely  not  diminished,  but  greatly 
augmented,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  in  the  same 
ihanner,  as  if  some  new  branch  of  industry  that 
required  many  thousand  hands,  had  been  ^%  on  foot 
by  the  enteirprice  of  individuals.  * 

But  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  manulacturey 
although  beneficial  to  the  nation-  at  large,  and  to  the 
laboring  poor  in  par  ticular,will,  by  causing  a  temporary " 
rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  be  obnoxious  to  all  master 
manufacturers  previously  established  in  a  c'ouiitry  ; 
in  like  manner  the  equipment,  and  the  recruiting  of 

■  See  particularly  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  I,  chap,  viii, 

*  After  a  long  "vrar,  though  tlie  total  population  of  a  state 
may  be  increased,  the  number  of  womenin  the  country  will  bear 
rather  a  greater  ratio  to  that  of  men,  than  it  would  have  done 
during  an  equal  interval  of  peace.  This  circumstances  which 
can  be  no  disadvantage  any  where,  would  only  tend,  in 
England,  to  give  a  greater  scope  for  female  industry,  many  ^' 
branches  of  which  have  been  usurped  by  tne  male  sex* 
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|leet$  and  of  armies  in  time  of  war,  which  produces 
the  same  eflfect,  will  always  be  complained  of  by  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  farmers,  as  well  as  of  master 
manufacturers  and  artificers  of  every  desdriptionj 
although  it  giyes  a  stimulus,  not  a  check,  to  the 
industry  and  population  of  the  country  in  general. 
The  notior^y  that  a  large  army  can  be  prejudicial  to 
agriculture,  commerce  or  manufactures,  is  therefor^? 
as  fallacious,  but  if  carried  into  practice  would  be 
infinitely  more  pernicious,  to  the  state,  than  th^ 
contrary  opinion,  advanced  by  lord  Bacon,  which 
we  have  before  noticed :  for  the  people  who  buy 
cloth  of  foreigners,  whether  cheaper  or  dearer  than 
they  could  make  it  at  home,  may,  if  they  have  good 
laws,  enjoy  happiness,  wealth  ^nd  glory  ;  but  every 
nation  which  hires  foreign  valor  fo  defeiid  it  mu3t 
perish. 

The  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in,  or  at  least  can 
only  be  preserved  by,  its  strength  and  courage ; 
hence,  although  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  strongly' 
deprecate  all  .commercial  restrictions  and  monopo- 
Jies,  enacted  with  a  view  to  promote  the  exclusive^ 
manufacture  or  sale  of  our  own  commodities,  or  of 
those  of  any.  allied  nation ;  because  they  say,  that 
suct^  regul^ions  injure  ourselves  as  much,  as  they 
do  the  rival  or  enemy,  against  whose  commefce  they 
are  directed ;  yet  the  latter  admits  that  the  navigse- 
tion  act,  by  which  we  established  a  monopoly,  tiettdE- 
ing  greatly  to  increase  the  numbers  of  Briti^ 
^amen,.  wbo  ixn  time  d  ww  dafe  the  defenders  of 
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the  state,  was  a  wise  and  admirable  measure,  notwith- 
istanding  that  we  might  have  got  our  wares  trans- 
ported somewhat  cheaper  by  a  free  competition 
between  our  own  shipping  and  that  of  other  nations, 
had  no  such  act  existed.  But  as  a  nation  can  neither 
defend  itself,  nor  extend  its  power  by  seamen  alone, 
the  same  wise  principle  of  policy,  that  dictated  our » 
navigation  act,  ought  to  be  extended  to  our  military 
affairs,  so  as  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  &vor  of' 
British  soldiers  as  well  as  of  British  seamen,  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreigners. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  radically  contrary 
to  this  salutary  principle,  than  our  subsidizing  policy, 
by  which  we  exclusively  encouraged  the  soldiers, 
and  supported  the  military  establishments,  of  foreign 
princes,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own.  The  pemi* 
cious  effects  of  this  policy  have  already  been  stated ; 
but  the  same  objections  do  not  apply  to  taking 
foreign  troops  into  our  own  national  service,  or 
even  an  ally^s  troops  occasionally  into  pay  under 
some  peculiar  circumstances,  provided  that,  like  the 
Romans,  we  always  have  them  under  complete 
command  and  control,  and  never  allow  them  to 
form  more  than  half  of  any  efficient  army  in  the 
field.  Ill  countries  which  are  the  seat  of  war,  and 
whose  inhabitants  take  an  interest  in  the  event,  there 
can  never  be  a  difficulty  in  raising  foreign  troops  to 
any  number  required ;  and  as  the  revenues  of  all' 
the  countries,  which  I  have  recommended  us  to- 
conquer,  will  be  added  to  our  own,  a  vigorous  conti« 
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nental  warfare,  if  we  enter  into  it  with  proper  energy^ 
will  feed  itself,  supplying  its  own  extra-consumption 
of  men  and  money,  without  any  additional  burthen 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  already  stated  that  an  unnecessary  inade- 
quacy of  force  has  generally  been  prejudicial  to  our 
views ;  nor  can  speedy  or  splendid  results  ever  be 
expected  in  war  by  those  who  act  upon  such  a  system* 
But  it  may  often  be  impossible  for  a  nation,  however 
great  or  populous,  to  bring  a  superior  or  even  an  equal 
force  into  the  field  against  her  enemy  in  every  point, 
which  must  be  contested.  In  that  case,  what  cannot 
be  effected  in  one  campaign  must  be  pursued  in  a 
second,  a  third,  and  so  on  for  ever ;  for  the  minds 
of  the  war-statesman  and  of  the  soldier  ought  to  be 
steeled  with  inflexible  perseverance,  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  victory,  and  the  retriever  of  every  disaster^ 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  want  of  this  neces* 
sary  quality,  which  no  numbers  can  supply,  has  often 
been  still  more  pernicious  to  us  in  our  military 
affairs,  than  the  inadequacy  of  our  force. 

After  our  evacuation  of  Toulon,  we  carried  our 
arms  into  Corsica,  and,  although  son;ie  of  our  prin- 
cipal military  officers  seem  to  have  desponded  from 
the  first,  we  succeeded,  with  a  very  small  force,  in 
getting  complete  possession  of  that  island,  through 
the  assistance  of  its  inhabitants.  This  harmony  wa^ 
not  lasting.  Certain  financial  regulations  made  by 
us  proving  offensive  to  the  warlilg^  peasants,  they 
determined  upon  resistance ;  we,  on  coercion.    A 
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tittle  British  army,  of  two  or  three  thousand  nieir^ 
accordingly,  took  the  field  to  enforce  obedience^ 
but  it  was  in  a  short  time  surrounded  by  very  supe-^ 
rior  numbers,  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountains,  where 
it  had  neither  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  escape^ 
nor  of  battle  :  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to 
lelm,  that,  in .  the  convention  which  followed^  the 
Corsicans  demanded  more  than  a  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  degrees,  or  that  they  had  the  smallest 
wish  to  shake  off  their  connexion  with  Great 
Britain. 

When  Spain  afterwards  joined  the  French  repub- 
lic, our  naval  force  for  a  moment  became  inferior 
to  that  of  our  enemies ;  and  we  evacuated  Cornea  ; 
by  which  desponding  measure  we  literally  made  a 
present  of  it  to  the  French,  after  haying  been  at  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  expelling  that 'nation.': 


■  Since  that  period,  it  has  been  the  fashion,  in  this  country, 
to  undervalue  the  island,  and  to  revile  its  inhabitants ;  y^ 
the  former  has  its  importance,  and  the  latter  are  not  without 
their  virtues. 

In  a  private  letter  dated  St.  Fiorenzo,  Feb.  7, 1795,  Lord 
Nelson  says,  «  however  lightly  the  acquisition  of  Corsica  may 
*<  be  deemed  by  many  in  England,  yefc  I  take  upon  me  to 
**  say>  it  was  a  measure  founded  on  great  wisdom,"  &c. 
«<  Corsica,"  he  afterwards  adds,  "  has  always  supplied 
*<  Toulon  with  all  the  strait  timbers,  beams,  decks,  and  sides 
«  for  their  ships ;  they  are  now  deprived  of  that  supply, 
*f  which  would  have  enabled  them  by  this  time  to  have  built 
«*  4  small  fleets  and  besides,  the  Corsican  tar  a&d-  heBBpn  ^ 
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Had>  we  submitted  patiently  to  the  humiliation 
incurred,  in  our  dispute  with  the  Corsicans,  from 
having  unfortunately  adopted  measures,  which  oup 
numbers  proved  inadequate  to  carry  into  eflS^t  by 
force,  we  might,  by  reconciliating  that  people  (or 
perhaps  without  it),  have  defended  the  fortresses 
against  the  French,  till  our  victorious  fleets  could 
once  more  have  assumed  the  superiority  in  the^ 
Mediterranean:  and  the  history  of  the  world  faa& 
proved,  that  the  possession  of  the  principal  sea- 
ports of  such  an  island  as  Corsica,  although  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  may  at  first  be  inde- 
pendent, or  hostile,  gives  a  preponderating  influence, 
and  leads,  by  degrees,  to  absolute  dominion  over 
them. 

About  the  same  time,  we  ako  evacuatei}  the 
island  of  Capraja,  which  we  had  taken  from  the; 
Genoese  only  a  month  before. 

Next  £Dllowed  our  first  evacuation  of  Poito 
Ferrajo,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1797^  after  we 
had  been  about  nine  months  in  possession  of  it* 
Thus  we  voluntarily  excluded  ourselves  from  ithe 
Mediterranean :  but  the  want  pf  a  footing  in  that 


«  formed  by  no  means  an  inconsMerable  resource  for  the 
"  dock-yard  at  Toulon." 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  Corsica  produces  men  of  a 
warlike  disposition,  who,   in  all  probability,  would  have^ 
afforded  us  at  least  5000  excellent  light  troops.    This,  had  we 
not  unfortunately  abandoned  thaflsland,  would  have  been  n# 
small  advantage  to  us.    ' 
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part  of  the  world  seems  soon  to  have  been  felt,  for 
the  year  following  we  took  Minorca,  which  we  after- 
wards evacuated  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

Our  conduct  towards  Malta  has  partly  been 
stated  ;  but  our  timid  irresolute  measures  have  not 
yet  been  fully  developed.  We  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  got  possession  of  that  island  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, if  it  be  true,  as  was  generally  believed  in  the 
army,  that  orders  from  a  superior  power  had  actually 
arrived  for  evacuating  it,  a  little  before  the  surrender 
^f  the  French  garrison,  under  an  impression  that 
the  enterprise  was  hopeless ;  which  order  our  com- 
manders on  the  spot,  better  informed  of  the  state  of 
things,  took  upon  themselves  to  dispense  with/ 
Our  policy  too  in  respect  to  the  people  of  the 
*island,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  the  most  crooked 
possible.  During  the  whole  of  the  tedious  block- 
ade, it  was  fully  understood  and  believed  by  tho 
Maltese,  that  we,  by  whom  they  submitted  to  be 
governed,  would  never  abandon  them:  and  although 
they  did  not  require  us  to  bind  ourselves  by  any 
positive  contract  or  treaty,  to  that  eflfect:  this  only' 
showed  so  much  the  greater  confidence  in  our  good' 
faith.    Whilst  they,  thus  implicitly  relying  in  us. 


•  I  have  also  been  told,  that  previous  to  the  landing,  of  our 
troops  in  Egypt  in  I8OI9  some  of  the  oncers  desponded,  and 
wished  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  to  go  away  without  attempting 
any  thing,  after  having  paraded  his  force  in  AboukiS: 
roads. 
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were  manfully  fighting  in  our  behalf,  it  appears  that 
we  not  only  admitted  the  Sicilian  government  to 
entertain  hopes  of  gaining  possession  of  Malta,  to 
which  it  advanced  some  obsolete  claims ; '  but  that 
we  had  it  even  in  serious  contemplation  to  give  it  up 


*  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  first  formally  named  governor  of 
Malta  by  the  court  of  Palermo  ;    but  the   Maltese,  whose 
confidence  and  affections  he  had  previously  gained,  and  wko 
had  already   voluntarily  appointed  him    to    that  situation, 
obeyed  him  as   a  British,  never  as  a   Sicilian  officer.      In 
advancing  these  ambitious  pretensions,  the  ministers  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty,  with   an  imbecility   conspicuous   in  every 
thing  but  their  political  intrigues,  had  almost  allowed  tHose 
whom  they  called  their  subjects  to  perish  of  hunger.     Indeed^ 
the  power,  which  unfortunately  they  possessed  for  a  short 
time,  of  starving  the  Maltese  to  death,  was  the  only  title  thej 
had  to  interfere  with  the  latter.     Sir  T.   Troubridge,  who 
then  commanded  the  blockading  squa^dron  at  Malta,  thus 
expresses  himself  upon  that  occasion   (in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Nelson,  dated  the  1st  of  January,  1800),  «  My  lord,  we  are 
*'  d\ing  off  fast  for  want.     \  learn,  by  letters  from  Messina, 
**  that  Prince  Luzzi,'*  (one  of  the  ministers  of  his  Sicilian 
Majesty)  '*  refused  corn  some  time  since**     In  a  letter  of  the 
5th,  of  the  same  month,  after  a  small  supply  had  arrived,  he 
says,  <*  I  have  this  day  saved  30,000  people  from  dying,  but 
with  this  day  my  ability  ceases.     As  the  government"  (of 
Palermo)  *«  are  bent  on  starving  us,  I  see  no  alternative  but 
'«  to  leave  these  unhappy  people  to  perish,  without  our  being 
^  witnesses  to  their  distress.    I  curse  the  day  lever  served  the 
**  Neapolitan  government^**  &,c. 

Any  one,  who  peruses  at  large  the  correspondence  from 
which  I  have  made  the  above  eztrsicts,  might  naturally  be 
surprised  to  conceive,  how  a  famine  could  possibly  take  place 
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to  the  Russians;'  a  nation,  who,  in  their  public 
treatment  of  their  subjects  in  the  Mediterranean, 
have  shoA^  themselves  more  rapacious  and  tyrannic- 
cal,  and  in  their  private  deportment  more  insolent, 
than  the  French.  Had  this  project  been  carried 
into  effect,  the  Maltese  would  have  considered  it  as 
a  much  more  shameful  and  perfidious  act,  than  they 
did  our  arrangement  for  reSubjecting  them  to  the 
grder  of  St.  John,  upon  which  I  have  already  com- 
mented. 

Even  now,  our  intentions  must  appear  very 
problematical ;  for,  solemnly  as  it  was  requested  by 
the  Maltese,  through  their  deputies  whom  they  sent 
to  petition  his  Majesty  against  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
no  public  pledge  has  yet  been  granted,  that  the 
government  of  this  country  will  not  abandon  them, 

in  Malta,  at  a  time,  when,  as  Sir  T.  Troubridge  states,  die 
ports  of  Sicily  were  overstocked  with  com,  and  when  there- 
was  abundance  of  ready  money  in  the  former  island  to  pay  for 
it ;  did  not  Mr.  Leckie's  account  of  the  pernicious  corn-laws 
of  Sicily,  and  of  the  iniquitous  mode  of  administering  them* 
together  with  the  well-known  character  of  the  Sicilian  govern* 
menty  (which  thousands  of  British  subjects  have  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing)  afford  us  a  full  explanation. 

'  A  general  officer,  now  dead,  who  was  intended  for  a 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  blockade  -  of 
Malta,  is  said  to  have  had  his  appointment  cancelled,  because 
he  objected  to  our  supporting  the  Maltese,  in  their  resistance 
to  France,  under  any  views,  which  he  might  not  a 
to  that  people. 
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in  case  of  another  peace.  Until  we  set  the  minds 
of  that  deserving  people  at  ease  upon  this  point, 
they  may  be  quiet  and  friendly,  but  can  never 
think  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  be  zealous^  c5r 
even  faithful  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  for  ^y 
supreme  government,  'which,  in  its  sbrength  and 
prosperity,  seems  coldly  and  unfeelingly  to  specu- 
late, as  a  matter  of  indifference,  upon,  whether  it 
^hall  protect  or  sacrifice  its  dependencies,  can  never 
expect  allegiance  from  the  latter  in  the  hour  of  its 
adversity*  We  are  'fully  ^  capable  of  defending 
Malta,  as  we  are  of  defending  the  Isle  ^f  Wight ; 
and  if  we  hesitate  to  tell  the  Maltese,  that  we  wiH 
maintain  the  one  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  the 
other,  we  leave  them  to  draw  inferaices  unfavorable 
either  to  our  good  faith,  or  to  our  firmness  arid 
courage,  both  equally  degrading  to  the  national 
character,  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain. 

When  we  landed  in  Egypt,  in  1807,  We  found 
three  parties,  Turks,  Mamelukes,  and  Albanians ; 
the  first  of  whom  were  necessarily  our  enemies ; 
the  second,  our  friends:  the  third,  hostile  to  the 
Turks,  would  probably  have  remained  neutral,  had 
we  left  them  unmolested;  and  it  might  even, 
perhaps,  have  been  politic  to  have  negociated  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  part  of  them  into  our  own 
service.  The  peasants  of  Egypt,  and  their  chiefs, 
were  devoted  td  .our  interests.  The  Bedowin 
Arabs,  too,  were   amicably  disposed  t^Dw^s  isst 
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By  the  fortupate  capture  of  Alexandria,  we  got  a 
firm  footing  in  the  country ;  and,  small  as  our 
numbers  were,  there  was  no  armed  force  in  Egypt 
capable  of  encountering  us  in  the  open  field:  so 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  noblest  prospects  of 
ultimate  conquest  lay  before  us  ;  ^  and  the  blessings 
of  two  millions  of  people,  with  the  revenues  of, 
naturally,  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  would 
have  rewarded  our  labors.  Our  next  enterprise 
was  to  attack  the  Albanians  in  Rosetta,  by  whom 
we  were  twice  repulsed.  Was  that  any  reason 
why,  instead  of  seeking  to  retrieve  our  disgrace,  by 
drawing  these  barbarians  into  a  pitched  battle,  at  ' 
some  future  opportunity,  we  should  despair  of 
success,  and  evacuate  Alexandria,  without  waiting 
to  be  attacked  ?  By  this  unhappy  step,  the  laurels 
gained  in  our  former  campaign  have  been  blighted, 
and  our  so  much  boasted  achievements  imder 
Abercromby  and  Hutchinson  have  only  served  to 
throw  the  unhappy  natives  of  Egypt  under  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  yokes,  that  of  an  undisciplined  half- 
savage  army,  subsisting  by  plunder,  who  acknow- 
ledge no  law  nor  government  of  any  kind,  setting 
at  total  defiance  our  friends,  the  Turks,  whom  we 
professed  to  restore  in  our  first,  and  with  whom  we 
nominally  capitulated,  in  our  second  expedition. 

*  These  prospects  only  opened,  after  Alexandria,  by  far 
the  strongest  place  in  Egypt,  had  surrendered  to  us  without 
resistance.  If  we  ever  go  to  that  country  again,  we  shall  dp 
well  nQt  to  calculate  upon  such  wonderful  good  fortune.         ' 
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Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  Charles  the  fourth 
of  Spain  was  a  vassal  of  France,  and  at  war  with  us, 
it  was  a  thing  perfectly  just,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  our  interests,  to  effect  the  separation 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 
This  we  attempted,  and  of  all  enterprises  in  which 
a  nation  ever  engaged,  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  supposed  the  most  easy  and  almost  certain  of 
success,  and  yet  we  failed. 

According  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  officers 
employed  in  South  America,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  recent  events,  the  universal  wish  of  the 
people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  other  p^s  of  that 
continent,  was  independence.  This  we  refused 
them.  Still  they  would  have  been  contented  to 
place  themselves  under  the  British  government, 
provided  we  would  promise  never  to  restore  them 
to  their  ancient  masters ;  such  was  their  hatred  of 
Old  Spain.  •  This  we  also  refused  them.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  brutal  force  seemed  to  be  the  only 
rule  of  our  conduct,  they,  who  were  our  natural 
allies,  became  our  deadly  enemies. 

In  spite  of  their  animosity,  however,  we  took 
Monte  Video  by  assault,  and  we  certainly  had  the 
fairest  prospects  of  conquering  the  country,  at  the 
time  when  the  unfortunate  attack  upon  Buenos 
Ayres  waa  made..  Even  after  that  disasiter,  there 
was  no  reason  to  despair;'  for  supposing  that  the 
project  of  reducing  the  town  by  cannon^ide^  proved- 
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ineffectual,  and  that  consequently   we  had   been 
obliged  to  reimbark  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  this 
ought  to  have  been  attempted,  instead  of  disgrace- 
fully evacuating  the  country.     Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  operation  would  have  been  attended  wJth  any 
great  risk,  because  after  being  baffled  in  our  attack 
upon  the  capital,  we  still  should  have  been  strong 
enough  to  beat  the  irregulars,  who  defended  it, 
in  the  open  field;  so  that,  could  we   once  have 
brought  them  to  action,  our  reimbarkation  would 
have  been  perfectly  safe.     At  most,  it  cannot  be  ' 
supposed,  that  we  could  have  lost  more  than  our 
rear- guard  in  that  operation,    which   I   admit  is 
hazardous,  but  so  is  every  thing  in  war.     Our  loss 
at  Buenos  Ayres  was  2^500  men,  which  was  about 
one  fourth  of  our  army :  let  us  suppose  that  we 
had  lost  1000  or  1,500  more,  before  we  got  into 
■•  our  transports  in  th€  Plata,  we  still  had  force  more 
than  enough  to   have  maintained  our  fbotiag  at 
Monte  Video^  and  to  have  kept  the  cOttiiftry  around 
it  in  subjection,   tfll,  by  receiving  reinforcements 
from  England,  we  might  have   been  lenabled  to 
attempt  new  enterprises. 

That  we  should  have  evacuated  South  America, 
without  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the 
credit  of  the  British,  arras,  and  of  cllasCf^iiig  our 
presumptuous  antagonists,  I  shall^  7&-  z^  soldier, 
always  Ismient;  but  the  disappointmefnt  of  tdur  views^ 
of  conquest,  in  that  remote  regior^  d%)es  not  a^]|ed^ 
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to  me  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  because,  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  not  our  policy  to  aggrandize  ourselves 
in  the  New  World.  ' 

The  next  possessions  that  we  evacuated  were 
DanKh  Zealand,  and  Walcheren,  in  consequence  of 
which  measures,  although  we  are  still  at  war  wkh 
the  governments  of  both  these  countries,  we  cMinot 
even  profit  by  our  success,  as  it  appears  was  ovtt 
intention,  had  we  succeeded  in  South  America^  to 
get  good  ternis  for  ourselves  at;  a  general  peaces 

It  must  be  supposed  by  other  nations,  that  out 
only  reason  for  evacuating  Zealand,  was  a  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  defend  it,  because  it  is  well  known; 
that  we  have  subsequently  been  searching  foi 
harbours,  amongst  all  the  little  worthless  islands  in 
the  Baltic.  In  a  former  part  of  this  essay,  I  have 
stated  how  often,  upon  an  average,  the  Great  Belt 
is  said  to  be  frozen  over ;  but  whether  it  ever  was 
or  Will  be  frozen,  in  such  a  m^mer  as  to  peirmit 
the  march  of  armies  and  the  transport  of  military 
stores,  is  a  thing  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved.  And 
until  this  is  proved,  every  man  who  entertsons.  hie 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  of  which  number  I  am 
one,  may  be  fully  warranted  iii  stating  his  opnibn, 
that  we  might  have  defended  Zealand,  as  easily  as 
we  may  defend  Guernsey  or  Jersey.  Besides  that, 
even  admitting  an  attack  over  the  ice  to  be  jpracti- 
cable  at  stated  intervals;  nothing  could  be  mtfte 
favorable  to  our  own  vie^vs  in  war,  or  more  absurd 
Oft  the  part  of  our  enemy,  than  his  kee^ng  a  largd 
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army,  such  as  would  be  requisite  for  this  object, 
waiting  ten  or  twelve  years  idle  and  useless  in 
Jutland,  in  hopes  of  a  hard  winter ;  whose  generals 
might  make  us  laugh,  from  time  to  time,  by  publish- 
ing remarks  upon  the  thermometer,  still  more  stupid 
and  absurd,  than  Murat's  blustering  ^^patches, 
from  what  may  be  called,  at  this  moment,  ^e 
threatening  army  of  Sicily. 

If  the  people  of  Walcheren  could  ascribe  our 
evacuation  of  their  island  to  a  fear  of  the  ridiculous 

threats  of  Buonaparte,  that,  as  soon  as  winter  set  in, 
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he  would  march  an  immense  army  to  attack  us, 
over  channels  which  are  never  frozen,  they  must 
think  us  the  most  timid  and  credulous  of  nations* 
If  that  measure  originated  from  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  our  own 
prudential  policy.  But  in  neither  case  can  it  be 
attributed  to  the  means  which  our  enemy  had  of 
driving  us  out.  A  few  undisciplined  Dutch  and 
Flemish  patriots  in  former  times  defended  it  succesSK 
fully  against  the  vast  military  power  of  Philip  the 
second  of  Spain,  in  spite  both  of  its  climate,  and  of 
the  ice,  had  any  ej^isted. 

Here  then  we  see  that  we  had  in  some  countries  a 
firm  footing,  in  others,  absolute  possession;  that  in 
the  former,  from  our  naval  superiority,  we  could 
have  brought  a  gr-eater  force  to  follow  up  our  first 
successes,  or  to  repair  our  disasters,  against  eyery 
enemy  that  opposed  us,  and  that  in  the  latter,  by 
the  same  advantage,  it  was  doubtful  whether  cm 
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enemy  could  even  get  at  us,  or  at  least,  attack  us 
with  the  smallest  hope  of  success;  and  yet  we 
abandoned  them  all,  either  on  account  of  some 
trifling  reverses,  or  from  caprice,  if  not  from  imagi- 
nary fears.  Corsica,  Egypt,  the  province  of  Buenos 
AyreS,  Danish  Zealand,  Walcheren,  the  island  of 
Elba,  to  which  we  had  nearly  added  Malta,  and  to 
which,  so  deeply  has  this  spirit  infected  our  minds, 
I  know  that  an  officer  of  great  reputation  deceased, 
would,  if  his  private  opinion  had  been  followed, 
willingly  have  added  Sicily,'  from  whence,  if  we 
are  hereafter  lexpelled,  it  will  be,  by  our  own  feeble 
desponding  measures  alone,  never  by  the  power  of 
any  enemy ;  all  these  evacuations,  actual  or  intended, 
were  totally  unnecessary.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
pur  numberless  rea*eats  and  reimbarkations,  in 
continental  expeditions,  because,  whether  they  may 
not  have  been  in  general  necessary  may  bear 
dispute,  excepting  our  abandonment  of  Galicia, 
which  can  scarcely  be  defended  on  that  plea,  if 


'  Jn  the  above  instances  which  I  have  given  of  our 
national  desponding  evacuating  spirit,  I  am  sensible,  that  the 
same  enterprises  were  not  always  planned  and  despaired  of  by 
the  same  men ;  bwt  tliat  some  places  occupied  by  one  ministry 
were  abandoned  by  their  successors ;  some  were  evacuated  by 
orders  from  his  Majesty's  ministers  at  home,  contrary  to-  the 
wishes  of  comjnanders  on  the  spot ;  others  were  evacuated  by 
the  lattet',  without  the  approbation  of  tlie  former.  I  have 
not  entered  into  these  details,  for  reasons  contained  in 
page  U. 
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having  proceeded  from  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
character  and  disposition  of  our  allies,  and  partljTi 
perhaps,  from  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  powers 
of  the  French.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  the 
British  army  suffered,  in  Galicia,  all  the  evils  of 
defeat,  before  it  encountered  the  enemy ;  and  after 
all,  it  proved  superior  to  that  very  enemy,  in  battle, 
from  whom  we  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
such  a  rapid  retreat. 

'  When  we  consider  tliis  desponding  spirit,  which 
seems  to  have  so  often  pervaded  our  c^erations  by 
land,  and  which  is  so  pernicious  to  the  naticHial  glory 
•and  interests,  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  so  great 
a  want  of  political  courage,  with  sa  much  personal 
valor  as  is  displayed  by  all  ranks  in  the  Briti^ 
service.  The  comparison  of  our  own  conduct ^  tooj 
with  that  of  former  nations,  is  rather  humiliating^ 
when  we  read  of  the  wonders  which  have  often 
been  effected,  in  war,  by  the  smallest  states  acting 
with  energy  and  perseverance. 

m 

The  little  commonwealth  of  Athens,  not  possess- 
ing the  resources  of  one  of  our  English  counties, 
sent  a  greater  expedition  into  Sicily  than  we  have 
ever  equipped,  excepting  those  pf  the  last  three 
years*  In  the  twenty-first  campaign  of  their  first 
war  against  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginims  found 
themselves,  after  a  series  of  disasters,  stripped  of 
all  their  once  numerous  possessions  in  Sicily.  Yet, 
when  not  a  single  city  or  district  acknowledged 
their  authority,  so  that  they  were  masters  only  of 
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the  ground  on  which  their  army  stood,  they  man- 
fully continued  to  make  head  against  their  victorious 
adversaries,  under  their  famous  general  Amilcaip 
Barcha ;  and  by  taking  strong  positions  on  the  sea* 
coast  between  Palermo  and  Trapani,  spun  out  the  war 
for  three  years  longer,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  their 
affairs,  equally  disdaining  to  evacuate  the  island,  or 
to  make  peace,  until,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
fleet,  their  troops  were  at  last  totally  deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  What  a  contrast  between 
this  noble  perseverance  of  the  Carthagimans,  and 
our  own  desponding  policy ! 

Venice,  originally  a  little  fishing^town  situated 
upon  islands  too  insignificant,  in  themselves,  to.  have 
found  a  phce  in  the  map  of  Italy,  entering  into  the 
pursuits  of  war  and  of  commerce,  with  alt  the  epirit 
of  freedom,  grew,  by  degrees,  into  a  splendid  city, 
the  metropolis  of  a  considerable  state.  Besides 
Crete,  Cyprus,  and  other  great  islands,  she  had 
made  herself  mistress  of  Istria,  of  Dalmatia,  of  a 
compact  and  valuable  territory  in  the  north,  andef 
various  detached  possessions  as  far  as  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Italy ;  whilst  her  commercial 
and  warlike  fleets  covered  the  Mediterranean, 

When  almost  all  Europe  combined  against  tben^ 
in  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  the  Venetians, 

* 

instead  of  evacuating  their  continental  possessions^ 
without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  boldly,  took  the 
field  and  met  their  enemies  in  battle.  Crete,  they 
defended  agaimt  the  whole  force  of  the  Turknh 
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empire,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  military  power,  for 
more  than  twenty  years;  and  so  far  from  being 
dismayed,  when  they  had  fairly  been  beaten  out  of 
that  island,  inch  by  inch,  they,  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, carried  their  arms  into  the  continent,  and 
drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  Morea,  which  the  latter 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  cede  to  them  by  treaty. 
Thus  the  Venetians,  in  these  remarkable  cases,  and 
indeed  in  the  whole  of  their  history  in  the  times  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  laudably  showed. a  military 
spirit,  not  like  ours,  infinitely  inferior,  but  infinitely 
superior,  to  their  strength  and  resources. ' 

The  Cai'thaginiaus  and  Venetians  being  commer- 
cial nations,  I  have  selected  these  traits,  from  their 
history  in  preference,  because  they  also  illustrate 
my  former  proposition,  that  a  feeble  martial  policy 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  concomitant  of  com-, 
merce.  Contrasts,  equally  striking,  to  our  ovm 
desponding  system,  niight,  however,  have  been 
found  in  the  history  of  almost  all  nations.  I  shall 
sidd  one  in  point* 


'  The  Venetians  having  since  entirely  lost  their  martial 
spirit,  we  have  seen  that  once  famous  commonwealtlj,  stfter 
a  peace  of  seventy  years,  subverted  by  the  same  enemy  who' 
destroyed  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  falling  in  the  same 
manner,  without  resistance,  without  dignity  or  honor,  and 
without  deserving  the  smallest  pity.  Such  is  the  consequence 
of  states,  which  have  been  botli  warlike  and  commercial* 
abandoning  the  more  oiecessary  pursuit  of  the  two. 
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In  the  year  1768,  the  French  had  possession  of 
most  of  the  sea-ports  of  Corsica,  but  the  people  of 
the  interior  refused  to  acknowledge  their  authority. 
The  former  took  the  field  in  several  points,  and 
were  everywhere  completely  baffled  and  defeated ; 
the  principal  corps  of  their  anny,  in  numbers  about 
five  or  six  thousand  men,  meeting  with  a  disaster 
exactly  similar  to  our  own  at  Buenos  Ayres.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Instead  of  desponding  and 
evacuating  the  island,  they  got  over  a  i:einforcement 
of  fifteen  battalions  from  France,  and  when  they 
renewed  the  contest  next  campaign,  they  subduedr 
all  Corsica  in  a  few  months. 

,  Previous  to  the  last  war,  a  desponding  spirit 
seems  by  no  means  to  have  actuated  even  us  in  our 
wars  by  land.  Perseverance  and  valor  seem  to 
have  been  equally  conspicuous  in  our  operations. 
In  the  most  disastrous  state  of  our  affairs  in  India, 
no  one  ever  seems  to  have  dreamed,  of  evacuating 
that  continent.  In  Wolfe's  private  dispatches^  we 
find  him,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  his 
force,  almost  hopeless  of  success  in  Canada,  yet 
determined  to  do  his  utmost  with   the  means  he 

» 

had;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  enterprise 
succeeded.  This  is  the  true  principle  upon  which 
war  ought  always  to  be  conducted. 

By  some  of  the  late  military  operations  of  the 
British  nation,  it  may  in  after-tinfies  be  supposed,' 
that  we  must  have  thought  that  all  enterprises, 
which  could  not  be  decided  in  our  favor  by  a  single, 
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attack,  were  hopeless ;  and  that  after  any  disastef, 
whethet  trifling  or  serious,  we  might  be  privileged 
to  give  up  our  point,  evacuate  the  country,  whidh 
was  the  scene  of  our  failure,  and  place  the  sea 
between  us  and  our  enemy;  just  as  if  the  great 
object  for  which  we  raised  soldiers  was  to  lodge 
them  in  barracks  and  drill  them  from  morning  tiU 
night,  under  the  protection  of  our  ships  of  war, 
making  only  from  time  to  time  a  spurt  of  vigor,  in 
order  to  show  our  enemies  that  we  can  fight  if  we 
please. 

The  necessity  of  perseverance  in  war  being  once 
admitted  (and  who  will  say  that '  a  quality,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  the  simplest  and 
most  frivolous  employment,  can  be  umiecessary  in 
the  most  important  of  all?)  a  general  principle  wiU 
result  for  the  guidance  of  military  operations; 
namely,  "  that  it  is  better  for  a  nation  to  risk  every 
thing  than  to  give  up  an  object  in  war— better  for 
an  army,  a  corps,  or  detachment  to  perish,  than  by 
capitulation,  or  otherwise,  to  abandon,  without  resist- 
ance, any  country,  position,  or  garrison,  which  it 
was  sent  to  occupy  or  defend  against  any  enemy, 
however  superior  in  numbers  or  resources."  This, 
like  all  other  abstract  principles,  may  have  its 
exceptions;  but  I  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,. 
because,  so  far  from  such  an  obstinate  spirit  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  armies,  and  consequently  of 
states,  it  is  the  only  spirit  by  which  either  can  be 
saved  or  defended.     Hence,  although,  in  a  former 


chapter,  I  gave  the  perjlfte actuation  of  our  army 
m  Portugal  as  a  reasoril^feraugmenting  itfe  force,  I 
by  no  means  give  it  as  a  reason  for  evacuating  the 
Peninsula,  supposing,  that  at  this  or  at  any  other 
period,  no  more  troops  could  be  sent  out  to  reinforce 
it.  Those  who  act  upon  the  unyielding  persevering 
system,  will  generally  prove  victorious  in  the  .end. 
They  may,  it  is  true,  if  very  nluch  out-numbered, 
be  sometimes  worsted;  but  when  they  have  got 
possession  or  firm  footing  anywhere,  with  the  good- 
will of  the*  people  in  their  favor,  an  enemy  must, 
in  all  cases,  suffer  infinitely  more  in  attacking  than 
they  in  defending.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
they,  who  are  driven  out  of  any  foreign  country  by 
an  overwhelming  superiority,  after  having  made  a 
gallant  and  obstinate  defence,  can  never  be  said  to 
have  disgraced  themselves ;  nor  will  they  incur  any 
odium  unfavorable  to  their  future  views,  with  their 
partizans  amongst  the  •people,  how  much  soever 
the  latter  may  have  suffered  by  the  war ;  for  man- 
kind are  generous  in  their  sentiment's,  and  always 
have  a  fellow-feeling  and  respect  for  the  brave  and 
high-minded.  Indeed,  nothing  more  increases  the 
military  glory  of  a  nation,  which  is  so  essential  to 
its  success  in  war,  than  a  long  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance against  superior  armies,  or  the  obstinate  defence 
of  a  fortified  place,  even  though  its  efforts  in  the 
field  should  prove  unsuccessful,  vmd  its  garris<ms  be 
forced    to  surrender   at   last.      Amilcar    Barcha, 


in  his  extreme  adtFCsaky^  during  his  last  Sicilian 
campaigns,  showed  hims^li^  as  a  commander,  no 
less  worthy  of  admiration  than  his  son,  the  great- 
Hannibal,  so  long  the  favorite  of  fortune,  afterwards 
proved.  Rome  was  more  truly  great  after  the 
defeat  of  Cannae,  than  when  captive  kings  were  led 
in  triumph  to  the  Capitol.  The  defence  of  Gibraltar 
did  Elliot  as  much  honor  as  if  he  had  gained  a  victory 
equal  to  that  of  Blenheim ;  and  for  my  part,  I  admire 
and  esteem  the  Spaniards  more  at  this  moment  for 
their  perseverance  under  calamity,  than  if,  with  a 
better  political  and  military  system,  they  had  been 
able  "to  realize  their  laudable  intention  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  France* 

In  short,  the  business  of  an  army  is  to  destroy  the 
enemies  of  its  country;  nor  can  it  ever  be  justified 
hi  yielding  any  point,  with  a  view  of  saving  itselfl 
Consequently,  they  who  spare  their  enemies,  from 
an  apprehension  of  hazarding  their  own  army,  seem 
to  me  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  only  object,  for  which 
soldiers,  who  are  so  burthensome  to  the  society  in 
general,  ever  ought  to  have  become  a  distinct 
profession. 

In  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  I  have  gene- 
rally recommended  a  system  of  conquest ;  from  a 
belief  of  its  necessity  to  the  success  of  the  war,  and 
to  the  existence  of  Great  Britain:  but  in  using 
the  word  conquest,  it  was  very  far  from  my  mean- 
ing, that  we  should  treat  the  people  of  other  countries 
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as  conquered  nations/  ^jWhere  they  have  good 
laws,  and  are  contented  with  them,  let  them  enjoy 
them,  on  the  system  recommended  in  treating  of 
Norway.  Where  they  have  bad  onies,  or  badly 
administered,  let  us  improve  their  condition,  by 
granting  them  the  same  happy  security  of  person 
and  property^  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  retaining 
only  the  necessary  supremacy  in  their  political  and 
military  aflfairs^  The  ambition  of  Great  Britain, 
were  we  to  conquer  on  these  principles,  would  be 
a  blessing  to  mankind ;  *  nor  is  there  any  obstacle 

*  Even  when  I  talk  of  destroying,  I  mean,  solely,  the  poli- 
ttcal  power  oflbreign  enemies ;  never,  personally,  to  iU-treaf: 
the  vanquished. 

*  If  we  should,  however,  prefer  making  other  nations  inde- 
pendent, let  us  by  all  means  adopt  this  disinterested  policy, 
avoiding  the  following  difficulties :  Fiist,  if  we  re-est^Us)i. 
the  former  states  of  Europe,  a$  they  existed  before  xhti  Frenc}i 
revolution,  we  shall  have  done  nothing-,  because  the  smaller 
will  be  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  greater. 
Secondly,  if  in  order  to  guard  against  this  evil,  we  should  unite 
more  ejctensive  territories  under  one  head,>  any  bond  of  union, 
suddenly  established,  would  prove  too  feebte,  even  amongst 
people  who  speak  the  same  language,  to  keep  them  long 
together.  The  difficulties  of  the  Scottish,  and  the  presenjt 
addresses  for  a  repeal  of  th6  Irish,  union,  sufficiently  prove 
tjiat  this  would  be  a  great  obstacle.  Precipitation  would, 
therefore,  ruin  our  view^ ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  ^ 
either  to  save,  or  to  provide  for  the  permanent  indepeodence 
of,  any  of  the  continental  states,  now  nubject  to  Frasce 
(Spain  excepted) ;  unless  we  not  only  assume,  i^A/teitsii^ 
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to  our  success,  so  serious^  as  our  unhappy,  and 
degrading  national  prejudice,  that  we  ought  not  to, 
or  cannot  efFectually,  extend  our  efforts,  in  "war, 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  particular  element. 

Such  a  policy  has  been  by  no  means  imparalieled 
in  the  history  of  manldnd :  but  if  we  continue  tQ 
persist  in  it,  in  times  to  which  it  is  no  longer  adapted, 
we  shall  show  an  obstinate  attachment  to  peculiar 
habits,  to  our  own  detriment,  of  which  none  but 
the  Jewish  nation  has  yet  afforded  an  examplew  The 
Spartans,  wedded  as  they  were  to  the  laws  of  Lycur* 
gus,  with  the  spirit  of  which  maritime  affairs  were 
absolutely  incompatible,  wisely  relaxed  from  their 
•political  bigotry,  and  formed  a  naval  pewer,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  that  they  could  not  do  without  it.  The 
Romans,  for  several  centuries,  had  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  the  sea,  to  which  element  they  had 
never  trusted  themselves';  but,  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  when  they  found  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  success,  they  equipped  a  large  navy,  and  by 
dint  of  noble  perseverance,  after  having  had  siicces- 


the  supreme  power  over  them,  so  long,  as  to  form  their  habits^ 
extinguish  their  animosities,  reconcile  the  jarring  interests 
created  by  former  divisions,  and  render  them  fuHy  capable  rf 
appreciating,  by  proper  experience,  all  the  advantages  Vhich 
must  result  from  an  union  with  former  rivals^  or  enemoes^ 
under  a  good  government. 

The  necessity  of  these  precautions  might  have  been  infenred 
from  former  parts  of  my  work  ;  but  I  was  anxious  to  avoid 
•bscurity  or  misapprehension,  upon  this  point/ 
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sive  fleets  d&stroyed  by  tempests  or  the  enemy^ 
proved  victorious  in  the  end/  The  Carthaginians, 
during  the  same  contest,  finding  that  ships  alone 
could  not  decide  the  fate  of  war  in  their  favor, 
altered  their  system,  which  had  been  similar  to  our 
present  one;  abandoned  their  exclusive  attachment 
to  the  sea ;  and  applied  to  military  studies  with  so 
much  success^  that  in  the  second  Punic  war,  they 
diowed  themselves,  in  these,  superior  to  the  Romans. 
Let  us  take  fer  our  model,  which  we  please,  of  these 
illustrious  nations  of  antiqiiity^  we  qannot  err;  if, 
like  them,  we  apply  the  same  energy  to  our  military, 
with  which  we  have  conducted  our  naval  affairs^  we 
shall  become  the  most  warlike  nation,  by  land,  as 
we  are  by  sea,  that  ever  existed ;  and  shall  as  certainly, 
sooner  or  later,  destroy  France,  as  Rome  destroyed 
Macedon.  • 


'  Polybiusy.  upon  this  occasion,  observes,  that  the  Romans 
despised  all  dangers ;  that  they  considered  nothing  impossible 
which  they  had  once  decreed ;  and  that,  in  their  eagerness  to 
overcome  every  obstacle,  disdaining  the  ordinary  maxims  of 
prudence,  they  would  march  or  sail  anywhere,  at  any  season. 
Hence,  says  he,  in  warring  against  the  elements,  they  have 
often  met  with  the  most  dreadful  disasters ;  but  through  their 
daring,  impetuous,  inflexible  spirit,  they  have,  with  few 
reverses,  triumphed  over  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the 
works  of  man.  So  may  we,  if  we  adopt  the  same  spirit 
which  every  nation^  that  wishes  to  prosper  in  war,  ought 
to  do. 
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Even  to  the  least  sanguine  observer,  the  pnsseni: 
aspect  of  affairs  seems  to  prognosticate  incrcasmg 
energy  in  our  military  policy,  and  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  ^vished,  that  some  new  success  may  encourage 
us  to  persevere-     It  gives  me  pain,  however,  m 
forming  this  wish,  to  think,  that  our  own  vigor, 
.upon  which  the  fete  of  Great  Britain  (perhaps,  of 
the  world),  will  depend,  is  likely  to  prove  the  sbre 
of  fortune ;  and  that  our  warlike  measures^  which 
ought  not  to  be  commanded  by,  but  to  conuna&icf 
events,  may  be  influenced,  like  the  speculations  of 
a  stock-jobber,  by  good  or  bad  news  irom  abroad* 
Should  our   army,    in   Portugal,    meet  with  any 
reverse,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  again  rel^qse 
into  our  desponding,  evacuating,  system.     Then  it 
is  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  disease  may  prove 
altogether  incurable;   so  that  after  evacuating  our 
foreign  possessions,  one  after  another,  until  we  have 
nothing  more  left  to  evacuate,  we  shall  dj^w  the 
war  into  our  own  country :  that,  we  surely  will  not 
think  of  evacuating ;  but  if  we  despond  then,  when 
we  certainly  shall  have  much  more  reason  to  despond 
than  we  have  now,  what  is  to  become  of  us? 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our  mili- 
tary institutions,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  war  of  inva^ 
sion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  this  part  of 
my  work,  by  expressing  a  sincere  desire,  that  the 
merit  of  the  former  may  never  be  put  to  the  test  on 
British  ground ;  yet  this,  I  repeat,  must  prove  the 
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case,  unless,  whilst  it  is  yet  in  our  power,  we  embrace 
the  wisest,  safest,  and  most  effectual  mode,  which 
we  have  of  defending  our  country,  that  is  to  say, 
by  attacking  and  destroying  all  its  enemies.  To  the 
merits  of  those  statesmen  and  generals  amongst  us, 
who  shall  have  been  the  first  to  adopt,  and  to  perse- 
vere in  this  salutary  system,  the  gratitude  of  nations^ 
and  the  applause  of  posterity,  will  do  ample  justice* 


END    OF    PART    I. 
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